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- NIAGARA.* 


IAGARA should be first approached from 

above, and from the Canada shore. Let 
the tourist who, with his face Niagara-ward, 
stands at Buffalo some bright summer morning, 
resist the voice from within that whispers in 
his ear—‘‘Take the cars: in an hour you will 
be there'” Let him choose rather the little 
steamer that plies down and across the lake to 
Chippewa There let him forget the American- 
ism which holds it undignified to walk when 
one can ride, and pass on foot over the three 
miles which separate him from Niagara. 

For awhile the way lies through level green 
fields along a railway which looks venerable 
enough to’ be the grandfather of all railways. 
But as you reach a point where the river makes 
a sharp bight inshore, descend the bank to the 
water’s edge. You are now a little below the 
first ledge of rocks that break the smooth cur- 
rentyforming the entrance to the Rapids, which 
stretch before you in white lines far away to 
the American shore. The prospect is soon shut 
out by a low crescent-shaped island, at the dis- 
tance of a stone's throw. The intervening wa- 
ter is as smooth and placid as that of the quiet 
brook in which long ago you were wont to 
bathe, and comes rippling up to your feet with 
a low whisper which almost overpowers the 
deep murmur that overloads the air, but which 
you know to be the voice of the great cataract, 
hitherto unseen. 

You round the green point of the island, and 
the Rapids are full before you. You have grad- 
ually descended until you are below the level 
of their summit, and as you look backward their 
white foaming crests are drawn sharply against 
the horizon. Down they sweep, rapid, multi- 
tudinous, apparently illimitable, seeming to pour 
from the blue sky. 

You have never seen Niagara, but you have 
all along had fancies as to what it should be. 
You have read that the river is the outlet of the 
Great Lakes, the reservoirs of almost half the 
fresh water upon the globe; so you have tried 
to picture to yourself an Atlantic plunging down 
a precipice of unknown depth. But you know 
also that the stream has been measured, the 
precipice gauged, the quantity of water esti- 

* The accompanying Illustrations are selected from 
more than a hundred Original Paintings, executed by Mr. 
G. N. Frankenstein as studies for his “Panorama of 
Niagara Falls.” 
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mated, and the whole stands recorded in some 
quite finite number of yards, feet, and gallons 
But now, as you look upon this mad rush of 
waters whirling down the slope, you feel that 
your most imperial fancies fall far short of the 
great reality. You had placed the sublime 
wholly in extent, forgetting entirely the more 
potent elements of motion and velocity. The 
ocean stretching beyond reach of vision, or 
swooping upon the sternest lee-shore, is a fee- 
bler emblem of power than is the inevitable and 
despairing rush with which these tortured wa- 
ters plunge down. The Rapids are a fit portal 
for Niagara. 

How slowly you now pace along, though the 
sun has passed mid-heaven, and the shadows 
of the trees are lengthening eastward toward 
the river. At length your eye fixes upon some 
special white crest of foam, and follows it down 
until it melts away into a smooth green surface 
rounding gently over, and disappearing in an 
abyss the depth of which you can not see. This 
green slope sweeps round in a magnificent curve 
to the right; beyond this is a purple-gray preci- 
pice, and still further on a white cataract flash- 
ing back the sunbeams. From the centre of 
the curve, a pillar of spray floats calmly up, 
with the crown of a rainbow just rising above 
the verge of the abyss 

You have u iously p d within a hun- 
dred paces of the brink of the cataract. Pass 
that space, and you will see all. Yet you hes- 
itate and linger. We always, I think, pause 
before any great experience which is the highest 
of its kind we can ever know. We tremble to 
clutch a pleasure, beyond which there can be ne 
other, when it is fairly within our grasp. We 
dally with our own feelings in order to prolong 
the thrill which precedes the supreme moment, 
which once known can never be experienced 
again. Did not the~youth at Sais pause long 
with his hand upon the vail that shrouded the 
mysterious statue’ Did you not hesitate within 
the vestibule of St. Peter’s, and almost refuse 
to look upward into the vast dome that over- 
arches the stately aisles! Were you not prompt- 
ed to close your ear as the marvelous Swede 
opened those lips from which were to pour forth 
notes whose like you should never again hear 
upon earth! Who has not hesitated long be- 
fore he would give utterance to that unbounded 
love which vailed eye and flushed cheek had 
long ago assured him would meet with a like 
unbounded and generous return! 
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THE FALLS FROM ABOVE, ON THE CANADA SHORE. 


‘See Naples and die,” says the Italian pro- 
verb. You knew that with the view of Niagara 
one great chapter of your experience would be 
closed up. So you seat yourself in the cool 
shadow, light a cigar, and watch its blue smoke 
curling up between you and the white rainbow- 
tipped spray rising from before the great cata- 
ract. You pore lazily over the columns of a 
last week’s journal which you have brought 
‘with you, and have forgotten to throw away. 
Yet ever and anon you lift your eye toward that 
innumerable rush of waters, and sweep around 
the circumference of that majestic curve, and 
feel that you are growing into Niagara. And 
now, at the distance of months, or years it may 
be, as you close your eyes and in imagination 
look again upon that scene, you do not wonder 
that we have chosen it for our opening illustra- 
tion; or that the Swedish Singer should twice 
have commissioned the artist to paint it for her. 

You spring up with a sudden impulse, and 
hurry over the space which separated you from 
Table Rock, and the Fall is full before you. 
You had been told by some who had approached 
Niagara from below, that their first feeling was 
one of disappointment at its apparent want of 
elevation. But you feel nothing of the kind. 
Had honest old Father Hennepin stood by your 
side, and told you that the height of the Fall 
was six hundred feet, you would have believed 
him. 

Your mood has now changed; you no longer 





eo 
pause to note details ; you have taken the plunge, 
and are eager to advance ; you wish to master 


Niagara at once. So you hurry along the brink 
of the gorge, across which gleam the woods of 
Goat Island and the white descent of the Amer- 
ican Fall. 

A small lad, with a large head and faded yel- 
low hair, sidles up to you, and says something 
about ‘‘Ing’n Work,” or “‘Cur’osities,” or 
‘“‘Cam’ra ’bscura,” or “Guide.” You give some 
sharp, quick answer; the small boy collapses 
and vanishes. You shake your head negatively 
at the cab-man who, catching your eye, asks, 
“‘Car-ge, S'r?” A man shambles frantically 
from a shanty upon the edge of the cliff, and 
thrusts toward you a yellow handbill, announc- 
ing that the biggest giant, the smallest dwarf, 
the leanest man, or the fattest woman in the 
world can be seen within for a trifling consider- 
ation. You look negation; whereupon the 
shambling individual adds persuasively that 
you can enter and “not pay nothink if you 
aren’t satisfied.” Still reading denial in your 
eye, he whispers hysterically that “if the gen- 
‘Im’n ’d please to give the hunfort’nit hobjec 
hany think, it ’d be a hact of ra’al char’ty.”’ 
You remain obdurate. Are you growing hard- 
hearted? It would seem so; for you hardly 
notice the good-natured smile with which the 
ebony gentleman, seated at a small table under 
the shade of a friendly tree, suggests, “‘ May 
be, then, Massa ‘ll take some when he comes 
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back,"’ in reply to your gruff rejection of his 
small refreshments You are not even moved 
to sympathy by the weather-beaten canvas that 
marks the spot whence the unfortunate Martha 
Rugg fell from the bank “‘ while picking a flow- 
er "—in fact, it does not strike you just then 
that she was particularly unfortunate. 

A hollow-cheeked man accosts you. His hair 
seems to be in a perpetual drip, and he exudes 
a faint odor of wet oil-skin, which you somehow 
imagine must be inseparable from him. He 
speaks in a low, mysterious tone, as though he 
were a hierophant proflering to you the exposi- 
tion of some sacred mystery He wishes to 
conduct you “behind the Fall” He has evi- 
dently a theory of life He supposes the “chief 
end of man” to be to go behind the sheet of 
water.—Not now. You are satisfied to stand 
in the outer court, and have no present desire 
to penetrate within the vail. 

“ But all this is not describing Niagara; it 
is merely hinting at one’s own impressions upon 
his first visit.”’ 

Well, then, for the Falls themselves, by way 
of running commentary upon our artist’s clever 
sketches 

From the bank just below the Clifton House 
there is a fine panoramic view of both Falls. 
Their general outline bears a close resemblance 
to the shape of the human ear; the Horseshoe 
Fall constituting the upper lobe, while Goat 
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Island and the American Fall represent the re- 
maining portion. The river, whose general 
course has been east and west, makes a sharp 
turn to the right just at the point where the 


Fall nowis. Hts breadth is here contracted from. 


three-fourths of a mile to less than one-fourth 
The Horseshoe Fall only occupies the head of 
the chasm, while the American Cataract falls 
over its side ; so that this Fall and a part of the 
Horseshoe lie directly parallel with the Canada 
shore, and its whole extent can be taken in at 
a single glance. It is this oneness of aspect 
which renders the prospect from this side so 
much the more impressive for a first view of 
Niagara. It gives a strong, sharp outline which 
may afterward be filled up at leisure. 

The most complete view of the Horseshoe 
Fall is that from the bottom of the cliff, at a 
point near the ferry landing. If, however, the 
water is unusually high, the quiet pool which 
the artist has depicted in the foreground, be- 
comes 1 fierce and angry rush of waters, foam- 
ing above and around the jagged rocks. If the 
water is very low, the bed of this pool is entirely 
dry. Two years ago the scene presented the 
aspect here represented during the whole sum- 
mer Last year there were but few days when 
the whole spot was not overflowed. The cur- 
rent nearest the Canada shore runs up-stream, 
as though seeking an outlet in the direction 
from which it came. The middle distance is 


THE HORSESHOE FALL, FROM NEAR THE FERRY, CANADA SHORE. 
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THE TOWER, FROM NEAR THE FERRY, CANADA SHORE. 


marked by a line of white foam, beyond which 
the current runs down-stream. The centre of 
the Horseshoe Fall is directly in front, defined 
on the right by the verge of Table Rock, and 
on the left by the upper extremity of Goat Isl- 
and. Just below the tower which seems to rise 
from the midst of the waters on the American 
side, an immense mass of rock is dimly visible, 
which became detached from the precipice in 
February, 1852. 

A very charming glimpse of that portion of 
the Fall directly in front of the tower may be 





caught through a clump 
of trees which stand a 
little above the ferry land- 
ing. The limitation of 
view heightens the effect, 
when contrasted with the 
unlimited. prospect of the 
Fall presented from al- 
most every other point on 
the Canada side. 

It is no very difficult 
task for a stout pedestrian 
to make his way along 
under the edge of the 
precipice from the Ferry 
up to the foot of the Fall. 
The path winds among 
huge fragments of rock 
which have tumbled from 
above, and is slippery 
with the falling spray. 
You stop to rest upon a 
huge rock, where a couple 
of rough-coated men are 
fishing. They tell you 
that it is named “ Bass 
Rock,” and you recog- 
nize the propriety of the appellation, as you ob- 
serve the finny spoil that has repaid their labor. 
The water rushes foaming and eddying around 
the fragments of rock, sometimes rising in great 
swells to the spot on which you stand. Frag- 
ments of timber, their ends rounded and worn 
like pebbles on a wave-beaten shore, are scat- 
tered around; some groaning and tossing in 
the water, others stranded high and dry upon 
the rocks, where they have been flung by some 
swell higher than usual. You are so near the 


| foot of the Fall that the descending sheet of 


THE HORSESHOE FALL, FROM BASS ROCK. 
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water occupies the entire field of vision; the 
immense rock which interposes between Bass 
Rock and the descending water has as yet re- 
ceived no distinctive name. 

The path now begins to ascend the sloping 
bank, winding around huge boulders, and among 
gay shrubs which the perpetual spray nourishes 
in luxuriant greenness, wherever there is a rest- 
ing-place for a patch of soil. At last you reach 
the dilapidated staircase which descends the 
perpendicular face of the cliff, and clambering 
around its base upon a rotten and slimy plank, 
you find yourself below the overhanging mass 
of Table Rock. You are close at the edge of 
the falling water, which descends in a mass ap- 
parently as solid as though carved from marble. 
You now begin to comprehend the height of 
the Fall. It makes you dizzy to look up to the 
upper edge of the rushing column. You stand 
just midway between the top and the bottom. 
Above you hangs the imminent mass of Table 
Rock ; below, far down by the wet and jagged 
rocks, is the seething whirlpool, where the wa- 
ter writhes and eddies as though frenzied with 
its fearful leap. Round and round it goes in 
solemn gyrations, bearing with it whatever 
floating object may have been plunged into its 
vortex. 

A year ago, this very month of August, a 
young woman walked in the cool gray morning 
down to the brink of the cliff, and flung herself 
into the whirlpool below. So resolute was the 
leap, that she shot clear of the jagged rocks at 
the base, and plunged sheer into the water be- 


yond. When the visitors came sauntering down 
to the Fall, her body was seen whirling round 
and round in the mad eddies, now submerged 
for an instant, and then leaping up, as though 
imploring aid. 

A day or two thereafter, I was one of a group 
to whom a rough-looking man was describing 


the scene. He told how he and two others had 
descended amid the blinding spray close to the 
foot of the Fall. A rope was then fastened to. 
his body, which was held fast from above by 
the others, while he groped his misty way down 
to the very edge of the water, where he waited 
till they whirled the corpse close inshore. He 
then darted a spear with a spring barb into the 
body, but the force of the current tore out the 
hold, and it drifted away. Again it came within 
reach, and again the hold of the spear was too 
weak to overcome the force of the current. A 
third time, the body approached, and the spear 
was darted. This time it caught among the 
strong muscles of the thigh, and held, so that 
the body was drawn to shore. 

The narrator was a rough man, roughly clad, 
and told his story roughly; but, there was in 
his voice a low thrill of horror as he told how 
he was obliged to cut the spear-head out of the 
flesh with his knife, before the w could be 
extracted: ‘It was too bad,” said he; “ but it 
couldn’t be helped.” And it was with uncon- 
scious pathos that he told how they stripped off 
their own rough garments, and tenderly covered 





the poor maimed and mutilated body before they 
bore it up the bank. It was a commentary, 
wrought out into practice, upon Hood’s immor- 
tal “ Bridge of Sighs.” 

From behind the curtain of water, you now 
see a troop of figures slowly emerging in single 
file, clinging to the side of the cliff. They look 
like overtasked firemen or half-drowned mer- 
men. As they draw near, you recognize in the 
foremost the hollow-voiced guide who, a few 
hours before, offered to be your Virgil, to con- 
duct you into the Inferno before you. He smiles 
a ghastly recognition, for he knows that sooner 
or later the spell will be upon you, and you will 
essay the gloomy way. Among the uncouth 
figures is one whose light elastic step can not 
be disguised by the dripping oil-skin. A few 
hours later, as you pace the piazza of the “*Clif- 
ton House,” looking now at the cataract shining 
in the calm moonlight, and now through the 
open windows into the illuminated parlors, your 
eye catches the same light step and lithe but 
vigorous fornt. 

With the exception of the Fall itself, the 
Canada side presents little of interest. The 
brink of the gorge is bare and naked, the trees 
which once clothed it having been cut away 
The regular “drive” seems to be up to the 
Burning Spring, and thence back by way of 
Drummondville and Lundy’s Lane. 

At the Burning Spring you register your 
name, pay your fee, and are introduced into a 
small apartment in the floor of which is a spring 
in constant ebullition from the escape of an in- 
flammable gas. The flaxen-pated children of 
the show-woman place a receiver over the spring, 
and set fire to the gas, as it comes out of the 
jet; they then remove the receiver, and light 
the gas as it rises to the surface of the water ; 
and that is all. You take your departure, look- 
ing vastly edified ; while the driver thrusts his 
tongue into his cheek, as though he were men- 
tally quoting a certain proverb touching “ a fool 
and his money.” 

In the gray little tumble-down village of 
Drummondville, the driver shows you a petty 
shop kept by Sandy McLeod, notorious for his 
connection with the burning of the ‘‘ Caroline ;” 
a fellow upon the safety of whose worthless 
neck once apparently depended the question of 
war or peace between America and Englend. 
“Eh, but that Sandy’s a great rogue,” said a 
hard-featured Scotclfman with whom I fell into 
conversation ; ‘but it’s no that easy to catch 
him.” 

The battle-ground at Lundy’s Lane is marked 
by two rival observatories. The old campaigner 
who does the honors at the “ original” has, 
they say, two versions of the action, which he 
produces as he supposes may suit the national- 
ity of his auditors. The story goes, however, 
that at the “‘celebration,” a year “0 General 
Scott was regaled by him with the English ver- 
sion, and then learned for the first time how 
thoroughly he was beaten upon that well-con- 
tested field. 
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THE AMERICAN AND HORSESHOE 


In the early morning you commit yourself to 
the little boat in which you are to be ferried 


over to the American shore. Your half-felt 
misgivings are dissipated as you see the dex- 
terous manner with which the brawny boatman 
handles his oars, and takes advantage of the 
““up-eddy” and “ down-eddy ;” and in a few 
minutes you are landed close at the foot of the 
American Fall. 

Half-way up the ferry stairs is an opening 
which gives access to a path along the foot of 
the perpendicular precipice to the verge of the 
falling water. From this point, in the early 
morning, may be gained one of the most pic- 
turesque views of Niagara. Your position gives 





you the full perception of the height of the Fall, 


FALLS, FROM PROSPECT POINT. 


which forms a standard by which you measure 
that of the Horseshoe Fall which stretches away 
in the distant perspective. 

I was standing, one glorious Autumn morn- 
ing, looking now up to where the crown of the 
Fall, illuminated by the early sun, shone like 
opal, now downward where the gray mist curled 
up in the deep shadow, or across the chasm 
which seemed bridged over by the rainbow, 
whose feet were planted by the American shore, 
while its summit, which not long before had 
topped the height of the Canadian precipice, 
flinging a glory over the bare rocks and scanty 
shrubbery, crept slowly down, as the sun climbed 
its steep way up the eastern sky. I was sud- 
denly roused from a reverie by a sharp voice : 
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“It's a-bilin’ and a-sizzling down there fust- 
rate !” 

Looking down into the seething caldron be- 
low, | could not but assent; though mentally 
excepting to the phrase in which the opinion 
was expressed. 

** But, | say, Mister,” continued my interloc- 
utor, ‘*is the water really bilin’ hot down there, 
so that you can’t hold your hand into it!” 

Upon inquiry, I found that my new friend 
had fallen into the hands of one of those ingen- 
uous youths who are on the watch to earn a 
few shillings by officiating as guides. He had 
amused his patron by a number of fables, of 
which this may pass as a fair specimen. 

Completing the ascent of the ferry stairway, 
you reach Prospect Point, at its head, from 
whence the same general view is gained, from 
a more elevated point. It is hard to say whether 
the view from above or below is the finer The 
latter brings more into notice the height of the 
falling column of water, thus gaining an addi- 
tional element of grandeur, while the latter em- 
braces a view of the wooded islands above the 
Fall, adding greatly to the picturesque effect. 
The precise point from which the artist has 
taken this sketch is not now attainable. It was 


a projecting shelf of rock, a few feet below the 
precipice, which has been cut away to make 
room for the terribly unpicturesque, but most 
convenient stairway. 

This was apparently the point from which 
honest Father Hennepin, who has left us the 
earliest written account of Niagara, gazed upon 


Thunder.” The good Jesuit would seem to 
have been deeply moved by this ‘ dismal Roar- 
ing ;”’ for in the curious picture which he gives 
of the Falls, he represents the spectators hold- 
ing their hands to their ears to shut out the 
din ; and he hints that the Indians were forced 
to abandon the neighborhood of the Fails lest 
they should become deafened by the uproar. 

The good Father must have heard the “ hor- 
rid Noise of the Falls,’’ as he elsewhere calls 
it, with the imagination rather than with the 
ear. You hardly notice it, as you loiter along 
the brink, except when some sudden atmospher- 
ic change varies its deep and solemn monotone. 
The sound is like the continuous and pervading 
murmur of the wind through a forest of sombre 
pines. You are not forced to raise your voice 
in conversing with the friend by whose side you 
loiter along the brink of the Fall, toward the 
bridge which gives you access to the wooded 
islands that beckon you on. 

Nothing can exceed the picturesque beauty of 
the small wooded islands which stud the Rapids 
upon the American side. ‘wo of rare beauty, 
known as “ Ship” and “ Brig” Islands, stem the 
current a little above the bridge which connects 
Goat Island with the shore. It needs but litile 
effort of the imagination to fancy them vessels 
under full press of sail, endeavoring to sheer out 
of the current that hurries them inevitably 
down. The former of these Islands is accessi- 


| ble by a bridge which connects it with Bath 


Island, and is one of the loveliest spots imagin- 
able. The old cedars, whose gnarled and con- 





that ‘‘ prodigious Cadence of Waters, which 
falls down after a surprising and astonishing | 


torted trunks overhang the waters, dipping their 
branches into the current, seem to cling with 


Manner, insomuch that the Universe can not | desperate clutch to the rocks, as though fearful 


afford its parallel.”—‘‘ The Waters,” goes on 
the quaint narrative, ‘which fall from this hor- 
rible Precipice, do foam and boyle after the 
most hideous Manner imaginable, making an 
outrageous Noise more terrible than that of 





of losing their hold and being swept away. 
From the bridge leading to Goat Island the 
Rapids present that same appearance of plung- 
ing from the sky which renders their view from 
the Canadian shore so impressive. So thought 


THE AMERICAN RAPIDS, FROM THE BRIDGE. 
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THE AMBRICAN FALLS, FROM HOG’S BACK. 


a young man whom I saw one calm moonlight 
evening leaning on the railing, and contemplat- 
ing the rush of waters. 

“ They are beautiful, wonderful—but not quite 
what I expected,” said he, as we fell into con- 
versation. “I had supposed that the Falls were 
higher ” 

He had hurried from the hotel, ignorant which 
way to go, and supposed that he was now look- 
ing at the Great Cataract. 

Goat Island—so let it still be called in spite 
of the foppery which has of late attempted to 





change its name to Iris Island—presents an as- 
pect almost as wild as it did before it had been 
rendered accessible to human foot. Were it not 
for the path which girdles its entire circumfer- 
ence, and the rustic seats disposed here and 
there, one might fancy that he was the first who 
had ever sauntered through its grand and stately 
woods. The beauty and variety of the trees on 
this island are wonderful. There is the maple, 
greeting the early spring sunshine with its fire- 
tipped buds; spreading out in summer its broad 
dome of dark green leaves in masses so thick 
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that beneath them you have no fear of the pass- 
ing shower; and in autumn wearing its gor- 
geous crimson robe like an Oriental monarch. 
The beech shows its dappled trunk and bright 
green foliage at every point, giving perpetual 
life and vivacity to the scene. The silvery trunks 
of the white birch gleam among the underwood. 
An occasional aspen, with its ever-quivering 
leaves, which almost shed a sense of breezy 
coolness in the stilliest, sultriest day, contrasts 
finely with the dark evergreens by which it is re- 
lieved. Almost all of our northern Fauna have 
their representatives here, Even upon the little 
Ship Island, which can be crossed in any direc- 
tion in a dozen strides, and which appears to a 
hasty view but a mass of twisted and gnarled 
cedars, there are at least seven distinct species 
of trees. Those trees, however, which imme- 
diately overhang the Falls have an aspect peculiar 
to themselves. They are bent, broken, twisted, 
and contorted in every direction. They seem to 
be starting back in horror from the abyss before 
them, and to wind their long finger-like roots 
around the rocks, in order to maintain their 
hold. 

One of these, an aged birch, growing upon 
the ridge known as the “ Hog’s Back,” affords 
a resting place from which to gain one of the 
finest views of the American Falls. Right 
in front is the small Central Fall, and the fvot- 
bridge which leads to Luna Island, with its 
trees dwarfed and stunted by the weight of 
frozen spray which loads them in the winter. 
Beyond is the serrated line of the American Fall ; 


HORSE-SHOE FALL, FROM BELOW THE TOWER. 





while the distance is filled up with the receding 
lines of the banks of the river below. 

A few paces—past groups of blithe tourists, 
past companies of sombre Indian girls in blue 
blankets and high-crowned hats, with their gay 
wares spread out at their feet—brings you to 
the Biddle staircase, down which you wind to 
the foot of the precipice. 

The path to the left leads along the foot of the 
overhanging cliff, up to the verge of the Horse- 
shoe Fall, only a portion of whose circumference 
is visible from any point on the American shore. 
You are here close upon the fragments of rock 
that fell from just in front of the tower, in Feb- 
ruary, 1852, the latest of those changes which 
are slowly and almost imperceptibly altering the 
form and position of the Falls. This fall of 
rock was seen by the artist who has given us 
so faithful a picture of its effects. He was just 
recovering from an illness, and while sitting in 
his room at the Clifton House, on the opposite 
Canadian shore, he was startled by a crash, al- 
most like that of an earthquake. Tottering to 
the window, he beheld the immense curtain of 
rock in front of the tower precipitated from its 
ancient hold, and lying in huge masses upon the 
ice below ; while a few streams of water trickled 
down the brown cliff, where but a moment be- 
fore nothing had been seen but a surface of 
dazzling ice. The water at this extremity of the 
Fall descends in light feathery forms, contrast- 
ing finely with the solid masses in which it seems 
to plunge down thecentre of the sweeping curve. 
The tower is perched upon the very brink of the 
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ENTRANCE TO CAVE OF THE WINDS 


precipice, so close that the next fall of rock must 
carry it along with it. 

The path to the right from the foot of the 
staircase, leads to the entrance to the Cave of 
the Winds, which lies behind the Central Fall. 
It is hard to imagine how this cavern missed 
being called the “ Cave of Lolus” by those clas- 
sicists who have exhausted ancient mythology 
for appellations for our American scenery. But 
it has escaped this infliction ; and the “‘ Cave of 
the Winds” it is, and will be. From the little 
house close by the entrance, where the requisite 
changes of dress are made, you look down into 
an abyss of cold gray mist, driven ever and anon 
like showers of hail into your face, as you grope 
your way down the rocky slope. Haste not, 
pause not. Here is the platform, half-seen, half- 





felt amid the blinding spray. Shade of Father 
Hennepin, this is truly a “ dismal roaring” of 


wind and water. We are across—and stand 
secure on the smooth shaly bottom of the cave. 
Look up: what a magnificent arch is formed by 
the solid rock on the one side, and the descend- 
ing mass of water on the other. Which is the 
solider and firmer you hardly know. Yet look 
again—for it is sunset—and see what we shall 
see nowhere else on earth, three rainbows one 
within another, not half-formed and incomplete, 
as is the scheme of our daily life ; but filling up 
the complete circle,: perfect and absolute. 

Upon an isolated rock at the very brink of the 
cataract stands a round tower. It is approached 
by a long, narrow bridge, resting now upon 
ledges of solid rock, and now upon loose boul- 
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THE TOWER, FROM THE HEAD OF THE BRIDGE. 


ders. From the balcony upon its summit, you 
can lean far over the edge of the precipice, and 
there catch the freshness of the cloud of spray 
that rises evermore from the unseen foot of the 
great Fall. Or you can climb down the low 
rock upon which the tower stands, and gather 
shells and pebbles from within arm’s length of 
the verge of the descent, so gentle, to all ap- 
pearance, isthecurrent. But be not over-bold. 
These waters, apparently so gentle, sweep down 
with a force beyond your power to stem. Not 
many months ago, a man fell from the bridge 
into their smooth flow, and was in the twinkling 
of an eye swept to the brink of the descent. 
Here he lodged against one of those rocks that 
lie apparently tottering upon the brow, looking 
over the fearful descent, with as little power to 
retrace his course, as he would have had te re- 
ascend the perpendicular Fall. A rope was 
floated down to him, which he had just strength 
to fasten around his body, and he was drawn 
up from his perilous position. 

It is usual to speak of the Horseshoe Fall as 
Canadian ; and our rather slow neighbors across 
the river have been wont to plume themselves 
upon the possession of the more magnificent 
part of Niagara ; while Young America has been 
heard to mutter between his teeth something 
about “annexation,” on the ground that the 
lesser nation has no fair claim to the possession 
of the major part of the crowning wonder of the 
Continent. But the portion of Niagara belong- 
ing to Canada is hardly worth contending for. 
The boundary line between the two countries is 





the deepest water, 
which runs far over 
toward the Canadian 
shore. The line passes 
through the lonely lit- 
tle isle in the centre 
of the river, which has 
never been trodden by 
human foot. Right 
through the very cen- 
tre of the Horseshoe 
Fall, where the water 
is greenest, cutting 
the densest pillar of 
spray—through the 
inmost convolution 
of the whirlpool — 
through the calmest 
part of the quiet reach 
of water above the 
Suspension Bridge— 
through the maddest 
rush of the rapids be- 
low—goes the bound- 
ary line—leaving to 
Canada nothing of Ni- 
agara except Table 
Rock, which yeafly 
threatens to fall, and 
the half of the great 
Fall: whileto America 
it gives, together with 
full one half of the Horseshoe Fall, the varying 
beauties of the lesser Cataracts, and the whole 
wealth of the lovely islands which gem the 
Rapids. 

The general form of the Fall is slowly chang- 
ing from age to age. When good Father Hen- 
nepin saw them, a century and three-quarters 
ago, they presented little of that curved and in- 
dented outline which now forms their most 
striking peculiarity. The Fall on the western 
side extended in nearly a straight line from the 
head of Goat Island to Table Rock, which term- 
inated in a bluff that turned a portion of the 
water from its direct course, forming another 
cataract which fell to the east. A century later, 
this projecting rock had disappeared, but the 
spot which it had occupied was distinctly trace- 
able. From the character of the strata through 
which the water has slowly worn its way back 
from the shores of Lake Ontario, we learn what 
must have been the appearance of the Fall at 
any period of its history. Thus, it can never 
have overcome the descent of three hundred and 
fifty feet at Lewiston at a single leap, but 
must have formed at least three cataracts sepa- 
rated by intervening rapids. When the Falls 
occupied the position of the Whirlpool, three 
miles below their present site, the descent was 
evidently greater than at any period before or 
since. But there never can have been a period 
when their beauty equaled that which they pre- 
sent at the present age. The immense breadth 
of the sheet of falling water, its graceful sweep 
of curves, and the picturesque islands that stud 
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the brink, belong solely to our present Niagara. 
The Falls recede at present, we are told, at the 
rate of something less than a foot in a year. 
Geology is able to predict that when a recession 
of a mile has taken place—some five or six thou- 
sand years hence—the height of the Fall will 
be reduced by a score of feet. Another five 
thousand years will subtract two score more of 
feet. Ten thousand years more, when the Fall 
shall have worn its. way four miles farther back, 
all that constitutes Niagara will have disappear- 
ed, and the whole descent will be accomplished 
by a series of rapids like those near the Whirl- 


It is strange how little of direct human inter- 
est is connected with Niagara. One would have 
supposed that it would have been a sacred spot 
with the Indians; but, with the exception of a 
few graves on the upper extremity of Goat Isl- 
and, no special memorial of the aborigines ex- 
ists here. In truth, the actual North American 


Indian was a terribly unpicturesque and un- 





heroic animal. The Falls have been known to 
the white race for too short a time to gather 
around them legendary associations. One or 
two points are associated with the memory of a 
young Englishman who, something like a score 
of years ago, set up as the “Hermit of the 
Falls.” A picturesque little break in the Rapids 
between Goat Island and one of the rocky islets 
known as the “ Three Sisters,” has been named 
from him the “ Hermit’s Cascade.” It is a 
lovely spot by the side of which one may lie 
under the overarching trees, and while away 
the noontide hour, lulled into dreamy slumber 
by the deep voicé of the Cataract. This “‘ Her- 
mit’’ seems hardly worthy of being made the 
hero of the Falls. Little is told of him except 
that he was fond of music and of pacing by 
night along the margin of the river; that he 
was alike indisposed for human society and for 
clean linen. It is said, indeed, that he was ac- 
customed to record his musings in Latin, but 
as no fragments of these were discovered after 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, FROM THE MAID OF THE MIST 


his death, we may set the story down as apoc- 
ryphal. A deeper tragic interest is attached to 
a tale, now some three years old, which will be 
told you as you stand by the margin of the 
Lesser Fall. A party of visitors stood here, in 


BANK BELOW THE WHIRLPOOL. 


gay discourse. Among them were a young 
man, his affianced bride, and a laughing child. 
The young man caught the child in his arms, 
saying gayly, ‘‘ Now I shall throw you over.” 
She glided from his hold in affright, half rea), 
half feigned, and 
plunged into the 
stream ; he sprang 
after, but the cur- 
rent was stronger 
than his strength, 
and swept them 
both down the 
smooth slope, and 
overthe Fall Their 
bodies, mangled 
and bruised, were 
recovered from the 
rocks below. 

The pedestrian 
can hardly find a 
pleasanter summer 
day’s ramble, than 
that along the river 
to Lewiston, de- 
seending on the 
American side, and 
returning by the 
opposite bank For 
a mile below the 
Falls, where the 
channel is narrow- 
est, the current is 
so smooth, that one 
might fancy he was 
gazing down inte 
some quiet tarn 
embosomed in the 
mountains, were it 
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not that you catch the white margin of the 
lower Rapids just where the Suspension Bridge 
stretches its slender line from the summits of 
the opposing cliffs. In this quiet reach of wa- 
ter plies the little steamer, the ‘‘ Maid of the 
Mist.” After passing the ugly, bustling little 
village growing up around the American ex- 
tremity of the bridge, a path leads through quiet 
fields and woods along the very verge of the 
precipice. Here and there some tree growing 
upon the brink forms a safe balustrade over 
which you lean, and look down upon the green 
water dashing furiously through its confined 
channel far below. 

The Whirlpool, three miles below the Falls, 
is an adjunct worthy of Niagara. The stream 
makes a sharp bend just where the channel is 
narrowest and the descent of the Rapids the 
steepest. At the angle the current has scooped 
out an immense basin, around whose whole cir- 
cumference the water circles before it can. find 
an outlet. All floating bodies that pass down 
the river are drawn into the Whirlpool, where 
they are borne round and round for days, and 
weeks sometimes, it is said, before they make 
their escape. A practicable path winds down 
the bank to the water's edge 

The character of the banks gradually changes 
as we descend toward the outlet of the river. 
The hard limestone overlying the softer rock, 
and forming the perpendicular portion of the 
cliff, becomes thinner ; the sloping talus at the 





foot grows higher, and the rocks are clothed 
with a luxuriant forest growth. 

A half mile below the Whirlpool is a deep 
cleft in the precipitous bank, which is connected 
with a wild Indian legend ascribing terrible con- 
vulsions of nature, and even the approach of 
the fatal white men, to an unauthorized viola- 
tion of the privacy of a great demon who once 
abode here This was the scene of a terrible 
tragedy in the old Franch wars A convoy of 
British soldiers fell into an ambush of Indians 
at this point, and were all, with the exception 
of two, slain outright or driven over the edge 
of the chasm. ~The little rivulet which flows 
over the brink, ran red with the blood of the 
slaughtered, and thus gained the name, which 
it still bears, of the ‘‘ Bloody Run.” 

Close by the Devil’s Hole the railroad now 
in course of construction from Lewiston to the 
Falls, gains the level of the top of the bank. 
From this point downward, it is excavated in 
the face of the cliff, forming a steep grade to its 
bottom An almost continuous line of shanties 
occupied by the laborers engaged in the excava- 
tion extends along the very verge of the preci- 
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pice. It was curious, 
as I passed along in the 
early April days, to see 
children whom we 
should scarcely trust 
out of the nurse’s arms, 
sprawling upon the very 
verge of the cliff. The , 
laborers are apparently 
all Irish, and it is note- 
worthy tosee how much 
more intelligent is the 
aspect of the younger 
than of the older chil- 
dren. I thought I could 
distinguish by their 
mere physical appear- 
ance those who were 
born under the freer 
and happier auspices 
which surround them 
here. 

At the foot of the 

cliff the Suspension 
Bridge stretches like a 
slender thread across 
the stream, its Support- 
ing towers resting on a 
ledge above the level of 
the roadway. No line 
of guards watches the 
quiet frontiers of two 
great nations. The sole 
police is a small boy at 
the gate, and the only 
passport demanded is 
a shilling for toll. You 
climb the smooth slope 
to the summit, where 
the shattered monu- 
ment tothe noble Brock 
is the only memorial of 
the day when the thrice- 
won victory was at last 
wrenched from the 
hands ofthe Americans. 
A flock of sheep are cropping the tender herb- 
age; a couple of lambs have found a shady 
resting-place in the crumbling archway of the 
monument. To the right the white village of 
Lewiston presents an aspect of bustling activ- 
ity ; while to the left, on the opposite Canadian 
shore, Queenstown rests gray and sombre. At 
your feet, just below the dilapidated memorial 
of war, the bridge—symbol of union—binds the 
two shores: may it never be a pathway for the 
march of hostile armies ! 

There are two or three things in the way of ex- 
cursion which must sooner or later be performed. 
Some bright afternoon, when the west is all 
a-glow, as you sit upon Table Rock, watching 
the clouds of spray momently torn from the face 
of the descending column, the guide with the 
hollow voice, whose mission is to conduct vis- 
itors behind the great sheet, presents himself. 
You commit yourself to his guidance, and don- 
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THE AMERICAN FALL BY MOONLIGHT. 


ning the suit of yellow oil-skin follow him down 
the spiral staircase, along the base of the preci- 


pice up to the verge of the cataract. You 
shudder, and hesitate to enter the blinding spray 
along that winding path which seems in the 
dimness like a slender line drawn upon the 
face of the rock. The guide whispers a word 
of encouragement, deftly insinuating how boldly 
“the lady” trod its slippery length. You take 
courage andadvance. Youcan scarcely breathe, 
much less see—but you feel that the torrent is 
plunging from the immeasurable height above 
into the unfathomable depth below. Somehow,’ 
how you hardly know, you have passed through 
the thick curtain of blinding spray, and are 
peering eagerly into the gray depth beyond. 
You are on Termination Rock, and farther than’ 
this mortal foot may never penetrate within the 
vail. Whichever way you turn, it is all cold 
gray mist, shrouding the overhanging rock 
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and the over-arching water above, and the pro- 
found depths below :—all mist, cold gray mist 
above, below, around, except when you turn 
your eyes back along the path by which you 
entered, where you behold a strip of golden sky 
between the grim rock and the edge of the de- 
scending flood. Drenched and dripping, spent 
and exhausted, as a shipwrecked sailor flung by 
the surf upon some inhospitable shore, you fol- 
low your guide back along the misty path, and 
emerge gladly enough into the clear outer air, 
into the free sunshine, and beneath the bright 
sky. You have been within the vail. As you 
doff the heavy oil-skin integuments, a printed 
paper is put into your hand, certifying that you 
“have been under the great sheet of water, the 
distance of two hundred and forty feet from the 
commencement of the Falls to the termination 
of Table Rock,” verified by the signature of the 
proprietor of “Table Rock House.” Your 
guide looks on you complacently, as though he 
would assure you that the great end of life was 
now attained, and you might take up your 
“ Nunc dimittis.”’ 

Or you take your place upon the deck of the 
“Maid of the Mist,” hard by the Suspension 
Bridge, and are steamed up to the foot of the 
cataract. The little steamer answers but poorly 
to her romantic name. She swings wearily 
from her moorings, and goes panting and tug- 
ging up the current. Yet she manages to hold 
her course, unless the wind blows too strong 
down-stream, and slowly wins her way close up 





to the huge rocks upon which the waters of the 
American Fall are broken and shattered, into 
the thickest of the spray. A sharp gust of wind 
tears a sudden rent through the spray, dashing 
it in arrowy sleet against your upturned face ; 
but through the rent you catch a glimpse of the 
green crest of the Horseshoe Fall, sinking grand- 
ly into the ocean of vapor below. 

Or better still, on some calm moonlight night, 
you invoke the aid of ‘‘ Charley Jones” or his 
brother “’Ras,” the ferrymen, and glide up 
along the foot of the American Fall, keeping 
just outside the dark line of shadow. ‘s here 
is nothing on earth so weird and ghostlike as 
the spectacle before you. The column of spray 
rises from the blankness below, like the spectre 
of some gigantic tree, and spreads solemnly up 
into the clear air above. 

The mere summer tourist sees, however, but 
half of Niagara, In the winter the great rocks 
at the foot of the Fall are piled with an accu- 
mulation of frozen spray to the depth of half a 
hundred feet. By creeping cautiously up the 
slippery ascent, you may stand face to face with 
the cataract, half-way up its height. Every 
shrub on the margin is loaded with glittering 
ice. The thick-branched evergreens are bowed 
beneath its weight, and bend to the ground like 
enormous plumes. The face of the cold gray 


rock is cased in glittering ice, and ribbed with 
pillars and pilasters, which flash back the re- 
flection of all gems, in the slant rays of the 
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These are but words, and words can only 
faintly suggest some of the more salient features 
of Niagara. Even the painter’s pencil is in- 
adequate to express that in which lies its deep- 
est charm—everlasting motion and perpetual 
change, conjoined with an all-pervading sense 
of unity. The artist from whose labors we have 
so largely borrowed, has made the study of the 
Great Cataract a labor of love. He has sum- 
mered and wintered by it. He has painted it 





ors of a Canadian winter, when the gray rocks 
wore an icy robe, and the spray congealed into 
icicles upon his stiffened garments. The sketches 
from which we have selected, have grown up 
under his hands for a half score of years; and 
we can not doubt that many to whom Niagara 
wears the face of a familiar friend, will find 
themselves transported to it in imagination, as 
they look upon the results of his labors; and 
many who may never behold the Falls, will gain 


by night and by day ; by sunlight and by moon- | some just though inadequate conception of their 


light ; under a summer sun, and amid the rig- | 


magnificence and beauty. 
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A RIDE WITH KIT CARSON 
THROUGH THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 
AND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

BY GEORGE D. BREWERTON. 

T was some time in the boisterous month of 

March, 1848, that I found myself on board 
the good ship Barrington, then lying in the har- 
bor of San Francisco ; but only waiting the ar- 
rival of passengers to take her departure for 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San Pedro; the 
last-named port being the place, which I hoped, 
with the assistance of favoring winds, shortly 
to reach. I say I found myself on board the 
Barrington ; now be it understood, that my 
finding myself in so unstable a position as that 
of a ship's deck, was the result of no particular 
whim or fancy of mine own, but rather in accord- 
ance with the mandate of an authoritative old 
gentleman, then holding military sway in the 
Californias: which mandate having come in true 
official form, duly signed and sealed by order, I, 
as an humble heutenant in the service of ** Un- 
cle Sam,” felt bound to obey its requirements ; 
with (to quote from the document aforesaid) 
“as little delay as possible.” 

San Francisco, in those palmy days of the 
olden time—at least five years ago—was not 
even a dim foreshadowing of the present capital 
of our new “El! Dorado,"’ and, consequently, 
the departure of the only vessel boasting three 
masts then in the harbor, was a kind of epoch, 
or red-letter day, with the majority of the popu- 
lation. Even the usually deserted beach was 


enlivened by parties of sauntering Californians, 


who watched our movements with a sort of idle 
curiosity, smoking their eternal * cigaritos,”’ or 
uttering an occasional ‘‘caramba,”’ as the strong 
wind sweeping down the bay, disturbed the sand 
and dust, and sent its blinding shower against 
their faces. 

But adieu to these discursive observations. 
Here come our tardy fellow-voyagers — but 
three in number, it is true—but far too import- 
ant personages to be left behind. Our anchor 
rises rapidly to the bows, the seamen singing 
gayly to the chorus of ‘“‘ Fare you well, Califor- 
nia gals; cheerily, oh cheerily.” And now, 
the Yerba Buena hills having given back the 
last echo, we lose our hold upon the oozy bot- 
tom, our white wings are fairly spread and fair- 
ly filled, and San Francisco, with its sandy 
streets, and low adobe houses, becomes a mere 
speck in the distance. 

But as it is my purpose to carry the reader 
with me to a dry and torrid land; and as I have 
no desire to toss him upon the long surging 
swells of the Pacific, I will leave it to his imag- 
ination to fill up the hiatus of ten days of alter- 
nate ship and shore, storms and sunshine, head 
winds and fair ; with all the weary catalogue of 
indescribable nothings which while away the 
hours for the traveler over the trackless roads 
of ocean ; suffice it to say, that on the morning 
of the eleventh day from our departure we an- 
chored safely in the harbor of San Pedro, some 
five hundred miles down the coast. 





The town of San Pedro, at the time of which 
I am writing, consisted of only one rancho, or 
Mexican farm-house, then owned and occupied 
by an adventurous American, who received us 
with great hospitality, and very kindly offered 
my friend Dr. D. and myself, horses to convey 
us to the Pueblo de los Angeles (City of the 
Angels), a town some sixteen miles inland ; at 
which place I expected to meet the future com- 
panions of my journey, and make the necessary 
preparations for encountering the perils of a trip 
through the Great Sahara of North America. 

It is difficult for the quiet denizens of a city, 
whose .-most memorable experience of life on 
shipboard is confined to the miseries of a rough 
night in a steamer off Point Judith, to appreci- 
ate the almost ecstatic feelings of delight which 
stir the heart of a landsman, upon being released 
from the narrow limits of a ship's deck and cab- 
in. The very earth seems greener, and the sky 
brighter ; in fact, all nature seems to be in holi 
day-trim, and to have ordered a new suit in honor 
of his arrival ; at least, it so appeared to me 
when, on the day following our landing, the 
rising sun saw, or “might have seen” (as a 
distinguished modern novelist says), my friend 
and myself mounted upon noble horses, and al 
prepared to take the road for Los Angeles. A: 
usual in such cases, our host and his family had 
turned out in force to make their adios and sex 
us off; and, considering the number of persons. 
I do not believe that I ever witnessed a greater 
scene of noise and confusion. Every discord 
ant sound, of which a California farm-yard is so 
prolific, seemed present, and doubly magnified 
to grace the occasion. Donkeys brayed, Mex- 
icans chattered, cocks crew, every horse in the 
corral, or horse-yard, seemed determined to give 
us his farewell neigh ; and amid the almost stun- 
ning din I could with difficulty catch the part- 
ing words of our host: ‘* Good-by ; never trou- 
ble yourselves about the horses—but take good 
care of my saddles.” These latter articles, | 
would remark, being then, in the almost prim- 
itive state of society existing in California, re- 
garded by their owners as more valuable than 
the animals who carried them. 

The whole, or nearly the whole of our road to 
Los Angeles, traversed a rolling prairie, some- 
times dotted with groves of stunted trees, but 
for the most part presenting long slopes and 
ridges of grassy fields, rich at that season of the 
year in flowers of every dye; while here and 
there appeared a rancho, where the cattle lying 
lazily in the shade, and the children playing at 
their favorite game of lassoing each other, gave 
animation to the scene, and completed the paint- 
ing of a beautiful and ever-varying picture. Put- 
ting our good steeds to their work, they soon took 
a long and steady gallop, which brought us rap- 
idly over the ground ; and ere many hours had 
elapsed, the white-walled buildings of Los An- 
geles opened upon our view: 

Leaving my friend at the door of his own 
domicile, I wended my way to the mess-room 
of the military gentlemen stationed there, and 
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received from the dragoon and volunteer offi- 
eers a kind and hospitable welcome. Mr. Christ- 
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STREET IN THE PUEBLO LOS ANGELES. 

opher Carson (or, as he is better known, Kit 
Carson), the guide and leader of the party 
which I was to accompany, not being in town, 
although soon expected, I was obliged to defer 
my preparations until I could obtain the aid of 
his advice and experience ; in the mean time I 
amused myself with visiting every point of in- 
terest about the town, riding out, smoking, and 
now and then flirting with some fair ** sefiorita,”’ 
thus managing, between pleasant friends and 
dark eyes, to pass the few days prior to Carson's 
arrival pleasantly, if not profitably. 

The Pueblo de Los Angeles has a population 
of several hundred souls ; and boasts a church, 
a padre, and three or four American shops; the 
streets are narrow, and the houses generally not 
over one story high, built of adobes, the roofs 
flat and covered with a composition of gravel 
mixed with a sort of mineral pitch, which the 
inhabitants say they find upon the sea-shore. 
This mode of roofing gives a perfectly water- 
proof covering, but has the rather unpleasant 
disadvantage of melting in warm weather, and 
in running down, fringes the sides of the build- 
ings with long pitchicles (if we may be allowed 
to coin a word), thus giving to the houses an 
exceedingly grotesque appearance; when the 
heat is extreme, pools of pitch are formed upon 
the ground. The adobe is a brick, made of 
clay, and baked in the sun. Walls built of this 
material, from the great thickness necessary 
to secure strength, are warmer in winter, and 
cooler in summer, and are therefore better adapt- 
ed to the climate than either wood or ordinary 
brick. In most respects, the town differs but 
little from other Mexican villages. 

Just as I was beginning to weary of the com- 
paratively idle life which we were leading, a 
friend informed me that Carson had arrived, 
and would shortly join our party at the mess- 
room. The name of this celebrated mountaineer 
had become in the 2zars of Americans residing 
in California a familiar household word; and I 
had freghently listened to wild tales of daring 
feats which he had performed. The narrators 
being oftentimes men noted for their immense 
powers of endurance, J had caught, almost in- 





sensibly, a portion of their enthusiasm, and 
loved to dwell upon the theme. It is scarcely 
wonderful, then, that I should in my mind's eye 
(a quiet little studio of mine own, where I con- 
jure up all sorts of fancies) not only sketch, 
but, by degrees, fill up the details of a character 
which I thought must resemble the guide and 
companion of the adventurous Fremont. My 
astonishment therefore may better be conceived 
than described when I turn both sides of the 
canvas to the reader, by drawing the picture 
as I had dreamed it out, and then endeavoring 
to portray the man as he really is. 

The Kit Carson of my wmagination was over 
six feet high—a sort of modern Hercules in his 
build—with an enormous beard, and a voice 
like a roused lion, whose talk was all of— 

* Sturring incidents by flood and field.” 

The real Kit Carson I found to be a plain, 
simple, unostentatious man; rather below the 
medium height, with brown, curling hair, little 
or no beard, and a voice as soft and gentle as a 
woman's. In fact, the hero of a hundred des- 
perate encounters, whose life had been mostly 
spent amid wildernesses, where the white man 
is almost unknown, was one of Dame Nature's 
gentlemen—a sort of article which she gets up 
occasionally, but nowhere in better style than 
among the backwoods of America. 

I will not attempt to sketch Kit’s earlier life 
and adventures ; Fremont has drawn him with 
a master’s hand, and my inexperienced pen may 
not improve upon his description. 

In making the foregoing remarks, I have only 
offered my humble testimonial to the sterling 
worth of a man who, I am proud to say, was 
my guide, companion, and friend, through some 
of the wildest regions ever traversed by the foot 
of man. 

“ Kit,” as T shall often call him, informed me 
that he had made camp at Bridge Creek, some 
fifteen miles distant from the Pueblo, on our 
road to the Great Pass, by which we purposed 
crossing the Californian mountains and entering 
into the solitudes of the Sandy Desert. This 
camp at Bridge Creek had been established by 
Carson with the view of preparing our animals 
(many of whom had seen hard service) for the 
long and tedious journey before them; and a 
better locality for our purpose could scarcely 
have been selected. Bridge Creek is a pretty 
little stream of clear, sweet water, fringed with 
trees, which afforded plenty of timber for our 
corral. On the plains, in its vicinity, the wild 
oats grew in luxuriant abundance, furnishing a 
rich pasturage. As Kit purposed taking up his 
residence in camp, a variety of reasons induced 
me to accompany him. For one thing, I had 
grown heartily tired of fleas, with which the 
houses in town are densely populated ; and, in 
the second place, I wished to get an insight into 
the sort of gipsy-life which I must necessarily 
lead for some months to come. So, having con- 
cluded that an immediate commencement of my 
education in this respect would render its pri- 
vations easier when the time of trial came, I 
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provided myself with a tin-plate, a tin-cup, which 
might hold about a quart, for no true mountain- 
eer ever drinks less than that amount of coffee 
at a sitting—if he can get it. To these articles 
I added a common fork, a large bowie-knife, 
and a rifle ;—and thus, having furnished my 
table and armory, I turned my attention to 
the bed-chamber portion of the establishment. 
Here my preparations were equally simple and 
unpretending: two Mexican blankets serving 
me at once for mattress, sheets, and pillow- 
cases, while my saddle gave a rude, but never- 
failing pillow. Imagine me, then, fully equip- 
ped, and prepared to take up my abode under 
the first tree, if the good of the service should 
require it. 

Late in the afternoon Carson and myself, 
mounted upon a couple of stout mules, left the 
Pueblo behind us, and after three hours’ riding, 
over hills and dales so rich in flowers that it 
seemed as if nature had contemplated the manu- 
facture of a patch-work quilt upon a grand scale, 
we reached the spot which was to be our abiding 
place for nearly a month. Here I found the 
men, twenty in number, who had been hired for 
the expedition, all busily employed in taking 
care of our large caballada of mules and horses ; 
many of these men were noted woodsmen, old 
companions of Carson’s in his explorations with 
Frémont; while others, again, were almost as 
ignorant of mountain life as myself; knowing 
nothing of the mysteries of a pack-saddle, and 
keeping at a most respectful distance from the 
heels of a kicking mule. 

Our daily routine of life while sojourning at 





Bridge Creek, was certainly primitive in its 
simplicity. Shortly after sunrise the camp 
was awakened, the animals released from their 
confinement in the corral, and driven to water, 
from thence they were conveyed to the fields of 
wild oats where each mule being secured by a 
long réata (a kind of strong Mexican rope made 
by twisting thongs of hide together), to an iron 
picket-pin driven into the ground, was permitted 
to graze until sunset, when the drove were again 
watered and secured in the corral for the night 

The habits of the Californian mule are rather 
peculiar. Though very cautious animals when 
relying solely upon their own judgment—under 
which circumstances they generally get along 
very well—they would appear to have a consci- 
ousness of their own inferiority, which induces 
them to entertain a great regard for the sagacity 
of the horse, and particularly for that of a white 
mare. Now why the “gray mare” should be 
the “better horse” in their estimation, I can 
not say, but such is certainly the fact ; and the 
wily Californians taking advantage of this ami- 
able weakness, are in the habit of employing a 
steady old white mare of known gentleness and 
good character to act as a kind of mother and 
guide to each drove of unruly mules. This ani- 
mal is sometimes called the ‘ bell mare’’ from a 
large bell which they attach to her neck, to the 
tinklings of which, sooner or later, every mule 
in the caballada becomes an obedient slave. In 
conformity with so excellent a custom we had 
destined for this service an old gray mare be- 
longing to one of our party ; and I often amused 
an idle hour by watching the court paid her by 
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the mulish crowd. To be allowed to graze in 
her immediate vicinity, was evidently considered 
a privilege by every long-eared lady and gen- 
tleman in the herd; and to obtain this much 
coveted position many was the quarrel, and 
many the spiteful bite and kick given and re- 
ceived. But the old mare, like a philosophical 
beast as she was, looked upon all their atten- 
tions with great scorn and indifference ; or only 
noticed them, when annoyed by the tumult 
around her, by using both teeth and heels with 
wonderful dexterity, and showering her blows 
with great impartiality among her four-legged 
admirers. 

For ourselves, we fished, hunted, and prac- 
ticed rifle-shooting (in which latter accomplish- 
ment many of the mountaineers are almost in- 
credibly expert); and when the evening had 
fairly set in, and the round bright moon, peeped 
slyly down through the trees, we gathered round 
our fire in the open air, with the blue heavens 
and broad spreading branches for our canopy, 
and with these, with songs and stories not the 
less interesting for being real, and m many cases 
the personal adventures of their narrators, we 
whiled away the hours so pleasantly that it was 
often midnight, before we spread our blankets, 
and laid down to sleep more soundly, and dream 
more sweetly, than many a man who reclines 
upon a couch of down. 

It was finally determined that we should take 
the road upon the 4th of May ; and having pro- 
cured four stout mules, already experienced in 
mountain travel, from the Quartermaster at 
“Los Angeles” (two for riding, and the same 
number to pack my baggage and provisions), I 
purchased, after much bargaining, and many 
serious misgivings that I had been sorely cheat- 
ed, two additional mules and one horse ; which 
latter proved to be an animal of terrible experi- 
ences, being troubled with some painful internal 
complaint, which induced him to lie down when- 
ever his rider particularly wished him to stand 
up. I finally thought that he found the hydro- 
pathic treatment beneficial, as he seldom crossed 
a stream without rolling himself and rider in 
the water. Having thus got together seven 
animals I concluded that so far as horse-flesh 
was concerned I should do well enough; but 
where to procure a proper servant, or arriero as 
they are called in Mexico, to pack my mules, 
and take charge of the cooking, was a problem 
which seemed more than difficult to solve ; at 
last, just as [ was beginning to despair, fortune 
appeared to favor me, and a Mexican presented 
himself as a candidate for the office of cook, 
muleteer, and man of all work. A single glance 
at Senor Jesis Garcia (I will give only two of 
his half a dozen names), convinced me that 
whatever other qualifications he might exhibit 
he was certainly old, h mely. and possessed of a 
most villainous cast of countenance. But as it 
was a sort of last chance with me I was fain to 
receive him graciously, and after asking a few 
questions to which Senor Jesdis replied with 
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all the volubility for which the Mexicans are 


famous, I felt fully satisfied that—if one were 
to believe his own account of his manifold per- 
fections, both as a man and as a muleteer—there 
had never existed such a paragon of virtue and 
skill. He could pack a mule in the twinkling 
of an eye, lasso and ride the wildest horse that 
ever ran, and as for honesty “ El Teniente might 
load him with bags of uncounted doubloons and 
he would not steal a single medio.” 

On the second of May we broke up our camp 
on the Creek, and returned to Los Angeles, from 
which point we purposed starting on the morn- 
ing of the fourth In the interval we employed 
ourselves in making our final preparations ; 
drawing rations and ammunition for our men, 
and dividing our provisions into bags of equal 
size and weight for the greater convenience of 
packing The stores provided for our own 
mess (which had been increased to four in 
number by the addition of an old mountain 
man, a friend of Carson’s, and a citizen return- 
ing to the States); consisted of pork, coffee, 
brown sugar, “ Penole,” and “ Atole.” =~ 

The two articles last named are peculiarly 
Mexican, and worthy of a description. Atole 
is a kind of meal which when prepared forms a 
very nutritious dish not unlike “mush,” both 
in taste and appearance. Penole is made by 
then grinding it, and 
mixing with cinnamon and sugar. This condi- 
ment is almost invaluable to the travelers in the 
wildernesses of the Far West; as it requires 
no fire to cook it, being prepared at a moment's 
warning by simply mixing it with cold water. 
It has the further advantage of occupying but 
little space in proportion to its weight; but 
when prepared for use, it swells so as nearly to 
double in quantity. A very small portion is 
therefore sufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. In addition to these matters, we car- 
ried with us for our private consumption a 
small quantity of dried meat; this is also ob- 
tained from the Mexicans, who cut the beef into 
long strips, and then hang it upon a line, expos- 
ing it to the influence of the sun and wind until 
it is thoroughly hardened. When they wish to 
employ a more rapid process, a rude framework 
is erected, and on this the strings of meat are 
laid, a slow fire being kept up underneath unti! 
the whole becomes smoked and dried. Beef 
prepared in this way will keep for a long time, 
and is generally sold by the Mexican vara or yard. 

The morning of the fourth of May at length 
dawned upon us; and although we were all up 
with the sun, nine o’clock found our camp in a 
state of terrible confusion. I have already stat- 
ed that some of our party were inexperienced 
hands ; and as packing a mule is not always a 
thing to be learned by intuition, they certainly 
made an awkward commencement at their new 
business. I have since thought that it might 
have been amusing to an uninterested. spectator 
to watch the quiet look of contempt with which 
our old stagers regarded some poor greenhorn 
who succeeded in getting the pack upon his 
mule’s back, only to behold it kicked off by the 
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indignant animal, who after performing this 
feat would turn round to the discomfited pack- 
er with a look that seemed to say, “* Well, you 
haven't traveled, that’s certain.” 

While others were thus annoyed, I was by no 
means exempt from my share of vexation ; my 
pattern of a muleteer, Jesiis, was nowhere to 
be found. That paragon of virtue had allowed 
himself to be seduced by a new pair of boots, 
and a trifle of clothing which he found in my 
carpet bag; and if he had not “sloped to Texas” 
he had at all events migrated to parts unknown; 
and there was I, at the last moment, with seven 
animals to be taken care of, packed, saddled, or 
driven, and not a soul to attend tothem. Just 
as I was about giving up in good earnest, a 
young Mexican came up to me and requested 
that he might be allowed to fill the vacancy. 
Upon questioning him Kit recognized him at 
once. “A greater rascal,"’ said Carson, ‘I don’t 
think ever lived than that same young Mexican, 
but he knows how to take care of a mule.” 

It seems that Juan, such being the name of 
my new applicant, had crossed the desert once 
before as a muleteer to an American trader; 
and to revenge himself for some ill treatment, 
real or fancied, he had cut holes in the provision 
bags ; by which means their contents were lost 
upon the road, and both master and man re- 
duced to the very verge of starvation before 
reaching the settlements. As I could do no 
better, I concluded to employ him, at the same 
time making a mental determination to keep a 
sharp eye upon Master Juan, and bring him up, 
nautically speaking, with “a round turn” upon 
the first occasion of transgression. 

Juan being thus duly installed as my mule- 
teer in chief, and cook in general, commenced 
operations :nstanter, by packing my mules with 
a celerity which fairly astonished me; for in a 
few moments the heavy loads were properly 
arranged, and my mule and his own were fairly 
saddled and bridled It was fully ten o'clock 
before our party finally got off. We numbered 
twenty hired men, three citizens, and three 
Mexican servants, besides Carson and myself, 
all well mounted and armed for the most part 
with “* Whitney’s rifle,” a weapon which I can 
not too strongly recommend for every descrip- 
tion of frontier service, from its great accuracy 
and little liability to get out of order—an im- 
portant point in a country where no gunsmith 
can be found. 

The order of our march, unless altered by cir- 
cumstances, or some peculiar feature of the 
ground, was as follows. Kit and myself, with 
one or more of our party came first, then fol- 
lowed the pack mules and loose animals, and 
in their rear the remainder of our men, who 
urged the mules forward by loud cries, and an 
occasional blow from the ends of their lariats. 
Our saddles were of the true Mexican pattern, 
wooden trees covered with leathers called ma- 
cheers. This saddle for service I found far 
superior to those of American make, being both 
easier and safer, the great depth of the seat 





rendering it almost impossible for the animal to 
dislodge his rider, a fact which partly accounts 
for the fearless horsemanship for which Mexi- 
cans are so famous. Our bridles, formed of 
twisted hide or horse hair, were ornamented 
with pieces of copper, and furnished with strong 
Spanish bits. As for our spurs, they were 
sharp and heavy enough to have driven an ele- 
phant. not to speak of a Californian mule, which 
I take to be the more unmanageable beast of the 
two. To finish the details of our equipments, 
I will describe my own costume as a fair sam- 
ple of the style of dress which we wore. 1 was 
attired in a check or “ hickory” shirt as they 
are called, a pair of buck-skin pants, a fringed 
hunting shirt of the same material, gayly lined 
with red flannel and ornamented with brass 
buttons (which last I afterward found useful in 
trading with the Indians). As for my head 
gear, my hat would scarcely have passed muster 
among the ‘ Genins” and ‘ Learys”’ in Broad- 
way—being nothing more than a broad-brimmed 
straw of very ordinary texture To go to the 
other extremity, my feet were cased in a pair 
of strong cowhide boots, which reached almost 
to the knee. My weapons I have already 
noticed ; but among my list of sundries I must 
not forget my water flask, which was a curiosity 
in its way, and as I have not as yet taken out 
a patent for the invention, it may give some in- 
genious Yankee a new idea. It was a bottle 
made of porous leather which held half a gallon, 
and suffered just so much of the liquid to soak 
through as was requisite to keep the outside 
constantly wet, so that whenever I desired cool 
water | had only to hang up my flask, or expose 
it to a free current of air. 

As the first day's march was intended as a 
sort of trial trip, we determined to make the 
distance a short one, and encamp for the night 
at our old stand, Bridge Creek, which, as J have 
before stated, was directly on our way to the 
Pass; and it was well that we did so; for 
though our camping ground was but fifteen 
miles distant from the Pueblo, our march seem- 
ed more like a chapter of accidents than a pro- 
gressive movement. Many of the mules, saddled 
for the first time in months, got up all sorts of 
ungainly antics; and were as vicious and ob- 
stinate as possible. We bad scarcely cleared 
the town when a tremendous clatter in our rear 
apprised me that something was coming ; and 
ere I could turn my head, a pack-mule passed 
me at the top of her speed, with her head 
stretched out and her heels flying in the air, 
while at every jump, the beast flung some article 
of my personal property, right and left, here a 
frying-pan, and there a bag of sugar, while 
Juan came thundering in her wake, swearing 
indifferently in Spanish and English, and threat- 
ening all sorts of personal violence to the long- 
eared offender. And so we jogged along until 
sunset. I do not believe that a more tired man, 
or one more keenly sensible of the luxuries of 
rest and a good cup of coffee, could have been 
found that night than myself. 
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By sunrise the next morning we were on our 
way to the Pass, and a hard and hot day’s ride 
we had of it. During the day we passed the 
last house which we were to see until our arri- 
val in the Territory of New Mexico, and I must 
confess that I turned in my saddle and cast 
many ‘a longing, lingering look” behind. Our 
camp that night was upon a rough, and stony 
hillside, within the Pass. I remember well 
that I felt something more substantial than a 
crumpled rose-leaf under me during the night ; 
to say nothing of awakening in the morning 
with an accurate impression of divers small 
geological specimens in my back and sides. 
But these were minor difficulties and a mere 
foretaste of the troubles to come. 

And now, dear Reader, as I am about en- 
tering upon the theatre of our more exciting 
travel, I will remark that it is not my intention 
to treat the subject geographically, geologically, 
or botanically. [have had a horror of the “‘ olo- 
gies’’ ever since my days of schoolboy expe- 
rience, and as Frémont has described the coun- 
try, its general features and productions, it would 
be not only unnecessary, but presumptuous in me 
to portray it: I shall therefore confine myself 
to such such scenes of incident and adventure 
as might prove most interesting ; and—thanks 
to Indians, hard travel and harder fare—I think 
there will be no lack of incident. 

My sensations upon viewing the Great Desert 
for the first time were certainly peculiar, and I 
think that they who know the country will ac- 
quit me of any unmanly feeling, when I say, 





that, as my eye wandered over the vast expanse 
of hot sand and broken rock, I thought that I 
should not altogether dislike ‘*backing out.” 
But we were “in for it,” and there was no use 
moralizing. Besides i soon had matters of 
more moment iv occupy me. 

Among my seven animals (of whom, to criti- 
cise them as a body, I can safely say that they 
appeared to be about equally made of vicious- 
ness, obstinacy, and a strong disposition to 
laziness) I found a little gray mule which I had 
reserved for my especial riding. She had her 
unpleasant peculiarities too, one of which was 
that it generally required about two men to sad- 
die her, one to throw her down, and one to put 
the saddle on. Another amiable failing was a 
trick which on this occasion I learned to my 
cost; though perfectly gentle with her rider 
fairly seated, she took advantage of your getting 
off, to look quietly round, get your exact posi- 
tion and attitude, then let both heels fly, knock 
you down, and be off like the wind. We had 
just got to the foot of a long, steep sand hill, 
when by some ill fortune I found myself half a 
mile in the rear of our men, who were crossing 
the summit of the ridge; my saddle slipping at 
the same time, I dismounted to tighten the 
girths, when my “ gallant gray’’ at once prac- 
ticed her favorite maneuvre, leaving me “hors 
de combat,” doubled up on a heap of sand in 
company with about fifty pounds of light lug- 
gage, in the way of blankets, gun, and ammu- 
nition, from which recumbent position I elevated 
myself just in time to behold my treacherous 
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mule under full sail for the rest of the caballada 
Talk about Job's troubles, if you will; it was 


enough to make a minister forget himself. I 
did swear a little, and once I leveled my rifle at 
the flying steed ; but prudence stepped in and 
whispered that one live mule was worth ten 
dead ones—particularly on the road—so I deter- 
mined to pocket my anger for the present, and 
shouldering my gun, with a blanket on either 
arm, [ trudged up hill through the deep sands 
for nearly a mile, when just as I had made up 
my mind to stop where [ was until the Diggers 
should be pleased to come and take me, Juan 
galloped up with the truant mule which he had 
captured with his lasso. I can assure the 
reader that I was not the only sufferer by the 
transaction. 

Our route for several days lay over a dreary 
waste, where the eye met the same eternal rock 
and sand. In fact, the whole country looks 
more like the crater of an immense volcano 
than any thing else that I can compare it to; 
or, to use the words of one of our men, he be- 
lieved “the darned place had been a-fire, and 
hadn't got quite cool yet.” Our general course 
was by the great Spanish trail, and we made 
as rapid traveling as possible, with the view of 
overtaking the large Mexican caravan which 
was slowly wending its way back to the capital 
of New Mexico. This caravan consisted of 
some two or three hundred Mexican traders 
who go on one year to the Californian coast 
with a supply of blankets and other articles of 





New Mexican manufacture; and having dis- 


THE DESERT 


posed of their goods, invest the proceeds in 
Californian mules and horses, which they drive 
back across the desert. These people often 
realize large profits, as the animals purchased 
for a mere trifle on the coast, bring high prices 
in Santa Fé. This caravan had left Pueblo de 
Los Angeles some time before us, and were 
consequently several days in advance of our 
party upon the trail—a circumstance which did 
us great injury, as their large caballada (con- 
taining nearly a thousand head) ate up or de- 
stroyed the grass and consumed the water at 
the few camping grounds upon the route. 

We finally overtook and passed this party, 
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after some eight days’ travel in the Desert. 
Their appearance was grotesque in the ex- 
treme Imagine upward of two hundred Mexi- 
cans dressed in every variety of costume, from 
the embroidered jacket of the wealthy Califor- 
nian, with its silver bell-shaped buttons, to the 
scanty habiliments of the skin-clad Indian, and 
you may form some faint idea of their dress. 
Their caballada contained not only horses and 
mules, but here and there a stray burro (Mexi- 
can jackass) destined to pack wood across the 
rugged hills of New Mexico. The line of march 
of this strange cavalcade occupied an extent of 
more than a mile; and I could not help think- 
ing, while observing their arms and equipments, 
that. a few resolute men might have captured 
their property, and driven the traders like a 
flock of sheep. Many of these people had no 
fire-arms, being only provided with the short 
bow and arrows usually carried by New Mexican 
herdsmen. Others were armed with old En- 
glish muskets, condemned long ago as unserv- 
iceable, which had, in all probability, been loaded 
for years, and now bid fair to do more damage 
at the stock than at the muzzle. Another de- 
scription of weapon appeared to be highly prized 
among them—these were old, worn-out dragoon 
sabres, dull and rusty, at best a most useless 
arm in contending with an enemy who fights 
only from inaccessible rocks and precipices ; 
but when carried under the leathers of the sad- 
die, and tied with all the manifold straps and 
knots with which the Mexican secures them, 
perfectly worthless even at close quarters. 

Near this motley crowd we sojourned for one 
night; and passing through their camp after 
dark, I was struck with its picturesque appear- 
ance. Their pack-saddles and bales had been 
taken off and carefully piled, so as not only to 
protect them from damp, but to form a sort of 
barricade or fort for their owner. From one 
side to the other of these little corrals of goods 
a Mexican blanket was stretched, under which 
the trader lay smoking his cigarrito, while his 
Mexican servant or slave—for they are little 
better—prepared his coffee and “ atole.” 

Not long after leaving the great caravan I had 
gone aside from our trail, and found a small 
quantity of water, which looked clear and tempt- 
ing, in a deep crevice among the rocks The 
noon-day sun shone fiercely upon the burning 
sand, and my mouth was parched with thirst ; 
but though longing to drink, the water was in 
so inaccessible a position that, without some 
vessel in which to draw it from the chasm, my 
case would have been but little better than that 
of Tantalus. I looked in vain for my ordinary 
drinking cup, but Seftor Juan, with great fore- 
thought for his own comfort, had fastened it to 
his saddle before starting As I stood racking 
my brain to discover some expedient which 
might overcome the difficulty, I espied a human 
skeleton near me. A thought struck me. I re- 
membered Byron, and his libations from the 
skull; and, revolting as it would have been un- 
der different circumstances, my strong neces- 





sity compelled me to make use of it So I drank 
a most grateful draught of water from the bleach- 
ing bone, and then sat down to moralize upon 
the event, and wonder to whom it had belong- 
ed, and how its owner died; the result of all of 
which was, that I felt much obliged to the un- 
known individual for the use of that which could 
by no possibility be of any further service to 
him ; and as a committee of one, sitting alone 
in the desert by the side of the fountain, I voted 
him my thanks accordingly. 

I have heretofore briefly mentioned my Mex- 
ican servant Juan, to whom Carson had given 
so indifferent a character. This scapegrace had 
for some days shown a disposition to give trou- 
ble in various ways; but we had come to no 
open rupture until one afternoon, when riding 
in the advance, I looked back and observed the 
““réata” of my pack-mule dragging upon the 
ground. Calling to Juan to secure it, I rode 
on, thinking that my orders had been attended 
to. Now it so happened at that particular mo- 
ment that Seior Juan was engaged with the 
assistance of a Mexican friend and his cigarrito 
in making himself exceedingly comfortable ; and 
upon again turning my head I found my réata 
in a worse way than before. “ Now,” said Kit, 
“that fellow is trying which is to be the master, 
you or he, and I should advise you to give him 
a lesson which he will remember: if we were 
nearer the settlements I would not recommend 
it, for he would certainly desert and carry your 
animals with him ; but as it is, he will not dare 
to leave the party, for fear of the Indians.” As 
I fully concurred in Carson's opinion, and felt 
moreover that the period had arrived for bring- 
ing up Seor Juan with the “ round turn’’ I had 
mentally promised him, I simply rode back, and 
without any particular explanation, knocked the 
fellow off his mule. It was the first lesson and 
the last which I found it necessary to read him. 
Juan gave me, it is true, a most diabolical look 
upon remounting, which made me careful of my 
pistols for a night or two afterward; but he 
was conquered, and in future I had no reason 
to complain of any negligence. 

The only living creatures which en the 
desert except the prowling Diggers, aré a small 
rabbit which burrows in the ground, existing 
I can scarce say how, lizards in great quantities, 
and a small but very venomous description of 
rattlesnake ; with the last named reptile I was 
destined during my sojourn in this region to 
have any thing but an agreeable interview. 

It was a bright moonlight night; I had, as 
was my custom, spread my saddle leathers for 
a bed, and drawn my blanket Joosely around 
me. Weary with the day’s march I had been 
sleeping soundly for several hours, when about 
midnight I awoke suddenly, with an unaccount- 
able feeling of dread: it must have been a sort 
of instinct which prompted me, for in a moment 
I was upon my feet, and then upon removing 
my blanket found a rattlesnake swollen with 
rage and poison, coiled and ready to strike. I 
drew away the machcers which served as a mat- 
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tress, intending to kill the reptile, when to my 
astonishment it glided away, making its escape 
into a small opening in the ground directly be- 
neath my bed. The whole matter was explain- 
ed at once ; I had retired early, and in arranging 
my couch had spread it directly near the door 
of his snakeship’s domicile. The snake had 
probably been out to see a neighbor, and getting 
home after [ was asleep, felt a gentlemanly un- 
willingness to disturb me, and as [ had taken 
possession of his dwelling he took part of my 
sleeping place, crawling under the blanket where 
he must have lain quietly by my side, until | 
rolled over and disturbed him. I can scarcely 
say that I slept much more that night, and even 
Carson admitted that it made him a little nerv- 
ous. Had I been bitten our only remedy would 
have been some common whisky, which we 
carried with us in case of such an accident. It 
is a fact worth knowing, that in the mountains 
strong liquor is considered a certain preventive 
to any ill effects from snake-bites ; to administer 
it properly it must be given at once, and in 
large quantities, until the patient is fully under 
its influence. 

Our daily routine of life in the desert had a 
sort of terrible sameness about it ; we rode from 
fifteen to fifty miles a day, according to the dis- 
tance from water; occasionally after a long 
drive halting for twenty-four hours, if the scanty 
grass near the camping grounds would permit 
it, to rest and recruit our weary cattle; among 
our men there was but little talking and less 
laughing and joking, even by the camp-fire 





while traversing these dreary wastes ; the gloomy 
land by which we were surrounded, scanty food, 
hard travel, and the consciousness of continual 
peril, all tended to restrain the exhibition of 
animal spirits. Carson, while traveling, scarcely 
spoke ; his keen eye was continually examining 
the country, and his whole manner was that of 
a man deeply impressed with a sense of respons- 
ibility. We ate but twice a day, and then our 
food was so coarse and scanty, that it was not 
a pleasure, but a necessity. At night every 
care was taken to prevent surprise; the men 
took turns in guarding the animals, while our 
own mess. formed the camp guard of the party. 
In an Indian country it is worthy of remem- 
brance that a mule is by far the best sentry ; 
they discover either by their keen sense of 
smell, or of vision, the vicinity of the lurking 
savage long before the mountaineer, experienced 
as he is, can perceive him. If thus alarmed, 
the mule shows its uneasiness by snorting and 
extending the head and ears toward the object 
of distrust. 

During this journey I often watched with 
great curiosity Carson’s preparations for the 
night. A braver man than Kit perhaps never 
lived, in fact I doubt if he ever knew what fear 
was, but with all this he exercised great caution. 
While arranging his bed, his saddle, which he 
always used as a pillow, was disposed in such a 
manner as to form a barricade for his head ; his 
pistols half cocked, were laid above it, and his 
trusty rifle reposed beneath the blanket by his 
side, where it was not only ready for instant 
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use, but perfectly protected from the damp. 
Except now and then to light his pipe, you 
never caught Kit exposing himself to the full 
glare of the camp fire. He knew too well the 
treacherous character of the tribes among whom 
we were traveling ; he had seen men killed at 
night by an unseen foe, who, vailed in darkness, 
stood in perfect security while he marked and 
shot down the mountaineer clearly seen by the 
fire-light. ‘‘ No, no, boys,” Kit would say, 
“hang round the fire if you will, it may do for 
you if you like it, but I don’t want to have a 
Digger slip an arrow into me, when I can’t see 
him.” 

A rather amusing story is told of Kit’s quick- 
ness of action in time of danger. Some inex- 
perienced mountaineer had given the alarm of 
Indians during his tour of guard duty at night, 
or as Westernmen sometimes express it “‘ stam- 
peded the camp ;” Kit sprang to his feet in an 
instant and while yet half asle¢p seeing some 
dark object advancing upon him through the 
long grass, seized one of his unerring pistols 
and shot, not an Indian, but his own particular 
riding mule right through the head. 

When the hour for our departure from camp 
had nearly arrived, Kit would rise from his 
blanket and cry “ Catch up;” two words which 
in mountain parlance mean, Prepare to start ; 
and these words once uttered, the sooner a man 
got ready the better; in a moment the whole 
scene would be changed, the men who just be- 





fore were lounging about the fires, or taking a 
journey to the land of dreams were now upon ; 
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INDIANS CASTING STONES DOWN UPON THE TRAVELERS 


their feet, and actively employed in bringing up 
refractory mules, who, true to their obstinate 
nature, and finding that their services were 
about to be required, declined any forward 
movement, except upon compulsion. This gen- 
erally called forth a volley of oaths from their 
enraged drivers—English, Spanish and Cana- 
dian French being all prolific in objurgations ; 
until at length the loads were fairly secured, 
saddles put on, and the pack-mules having been 
gathered together were started upon the trail ; 
the old bell-mare leading off with a gravity quite 
equal to the responsibility of her office. Kit 
waited for nobody ; and woe to the unfortunate 
tiro in mountain travel who discovered to his 
sorrow that packs would work, bags fall off, and 
mules show an utter disregard for the preserva- 
tion of one’s personal property. A man thus 
circumstanced soon learns to pack a mule as it 
should be done, at first, put on his saddle as it 
ought to be put on, and keep his arms in serv- 
iceable order; or if he don’t, Heaven help him; 
the sooner he gets back to the settlements the 
better. 

In crossing the Desert it is often necessary 
to march long distances without water; these 
dry stretches are called by the Mexicans “ jor- 
nadas ;”’ the literal meaning of the word being 
a journey, but in instances like the present it 
refers to the absence of water upon the route 
traveled On the “jornada’’ of which I am 
about to speak, which is sometimes called the 
“ Jornada del Muerto” (the journey of death), 
the distance from one water hole to another cau 
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not be less than eighty miles; and on account 
of the animals it is highly important that it 
should be traveled at once; to accomplish this 
we started about three o’clock in the afternoon 
and reached the other side of the jornada late 
in the morning of the following day, the greater 
part of the distance being gone over by moon- 
light. I shall never forget the impression which 
that night's journey left upon my mind. Some- 
times the trail led us over large basins of deep 
sand, where the trampling of the mules’ feet 
gave forth no sound; this added to the almost 
terrible silence, which ever reigns in the soli- 
tudes of the desert, rendered our transit more 
like the passage of some airy spectacle where 
the actors were shadows instead of men. Nor 
is this comparison a constrained one, for our 
way-worn voyagers with their tangled locks and 
unshorn beards (rendered white as snow by the 
fine sand with which the air in these regions is 
often filled), had a wierd and ghost-like look, 
which the gloomy scene around, with its frown- 
ing rocks and moonlit sands tended to enhance 
and heighten. 


BOULDER IN THE GREAT DESERT. 


There were other matters, too, to render the 
view impressive: scattered along our route we 
found numerous skeletons of horses, who at 
some former period had dropped down and died 
by the wayside. The frequent recurrence of 
these bleaching bones in a road so lonely, in- 
duced me to ask some explanation in regard to 
them of an old trapper belonging to our party. 
He informed me, that many years before, Billy 
Williams, a mountaineer almost as distinguished 
as Carson himself, had, in some interval of 
catching beaver and killing Indians, found time 
to gather a band of mountain men, with the 
view of undertaking a sort of piratical expedi- 
tion to the coast of Lower California. In this 
enterprise he succeeded so far as to enter Cali- 
fornia, help himself to upward of fifteen hun- 
dred head of mules and horses, and regain the 
desert without losing a man. But from this 
point his troubles began. The Californians, 
disapproving of this summary mode of treating 
their property, determined to pursue and retake 
it by force; and to carry out their design, fol- 





lowed closely upon the trail of Williams’s party, 
with nearly two hundred men. Finding him- 
self pursued, the mountaineer, whose men were 
not over thirty in number, pushed on with ail 
possible speed ; and in crossing the great jor- 
nada, lost from fatigue and overdriving nearly 
one thousand head of his ill-gotten booty. Ren- 
dered desperate, he encamped at a water-hole, 
some fifteen miles distant from the termination 
of the jornada, at which latter point his pur- 
suers had already arrived ; Williams remarking 
to his men, “ Well, boys, we have lost the most 
of our caballada, but we have five hundred ani- 
mals left ; and as we must recruit our stock, we 
will just stop where we are till we have done 
so; and, in the mean time, 1f those Mexicans 
want to get their animals, let them come and 
take them, if they can.”” In accordance with 
this determination Billy's people waited three 
days ; but so far as the coming of their enemies 
was concerned, waited in vain; their courage 
had evidently failed them; and, although they 
could pursue a retreating foe, they felt. no in- 
clination to face the rifles of American hunters, 
who had turned like a stag at bay. At length, 
growing tired of inaction, and exasperated by 
the loss which he had already sustained, Wil!- 
iams proposed to his comrades to visit the Cal 

iforaian camp by night, and steal the horses 
upon which their pursuers had followed them 

To this they assented ; and that evening took 
from their enemies every horse and mule which 
they had with them, leaving them to return as 
they best might. This feat having been thus 
successfully performed, the Americans went on 
their way rejoicing. But alas for human ex- 
pectations! as though to mete out a sort of 
even-handed justice, it was destined that they 
should be attacked by the Indians, who drove 
off their whole caballada, leaving them to find 
their way back to Santa Fé on foot. I will add 
that it is rumored that Williams curses the in- 
dians heartily whenever he tells the tale. Such 
is the story; but beyond the dry bones upon 
the jornada, I can bear no witness to its truth. 

I was not permitted to pass this portion of 
the desert without meeting with an adventure, 
which even now makes my heart beat quicker 
when I think of it. 

When almost midway in the jornada, we 
entered upon what appeared, by the uncertain 
light, to be an immense circular basin of sand. 
surrounded by a range of mountains so distant 
that the eye could barely make out their dim 
outlines against the moonlit sky. This sand 
plain must have been fully eighteen miles in 
diameter ; and we had barely got into it when 
one of my pack-mules kicked off her load ; and 
by so doing, rendered it necessary for Juan and 
myself to dismount, collect the bags, and repack 
the animal; an operation which, as the mule 
was extremely restive, occupied some time to 
perform When we were ready to start, I di- 
rected Juan to go ahead with the pack-mule, 
while I followed slowly in his rear. Now, 
among other imperfections, it is my misfortune 
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to be very absent-minded; and having fallen 
into some train of thought which I wished to 
ravel out, I threw the reins upon the neck of 
my mule, and jogged along slowly, until a sud- 
den stumble warned me that we were getting 
into rocky ground again; and upon looking 
round to discover the whereabouts of our party, 
[ found that they were not only out of sight, but 
out of hearing. Now as this had happened to 
me before, I did not give myself any particular 
uneasiness ; but alighted, thinking that I could 
easily retrace my road by the track of the mules’ 
hoofs in the sand, and thus return until I struck 
the back trail of our caballada, when it would be 
an easy matter to rejoin them; but my horror 
can scarcely be conceived, when I discovered 
that the strong wind which was blowing had 
filled the hoof tracks almost as fast as they had 
been made, so that all trace of my route was 
gone. My situation was certainly one to appall 
the stoutest heart; in the depths of an almost 
trackless wildernesss, five hundred miles from 
the nearest settlements, and perfectly ignorant 
as I was, not only of the locality of the water 
hole, but even of the general course which Kit 
intended taking, I saw no prospect before mc 
but a lingering death from starvation, with none 
to witness my sufferings—or, at best, to be mur- 
dered by the Indians, who were continually lurk- 
ing about the Spanish trail. My very mule 
seemed to sympathize with my uneasiness, by 
snorting wildly, tossing her head in the air, and 
beating the ground with her hoofs. At length, 
a hope dawned upon me. [ had often heard of 
the great sagacity of the Mexican mules, and 
the astonishing distances at which they will 
scent water; and I felt that if I was to be saved, 
the mule’s instinct must be my preservation. 
So springing upon her back, i gave her the 
spur, at the same time uttering the cry used by 
Mexican muleteers to encourage their animals ; 
then flinging the reins loosely upon her back, I 
left her to take whatever course she pleased. 
For a moment, the animal faltered and seemed 
uncertain, then bounded madly forward, snuffed 
the air, and put her head tothe ground. A mo- 
ment more, and with a wild cry and a shake of 
the head, she was off at a rapid gallop, never 
halting, save now and then to snuff the sand, 
until she had carried me safely into the very 
midst of our party. I need scarcely say that I 
felt very much like a man who had been badly 
seared, and had only just begun to get over it. 
I remember, too, making a resolution never to 
be left behind again—which I kept, at least, a 
week. 

The Pau-Eutaw or Digger Indians (so called 
from the roots which they dig from the ground 
and on which they depend for the greater por- 
tion of their miserable subsistence), first made 
their appearance shortly after we had crossed 
the great jornada. Our camp was then situ- 
ated upon the borders of a little stream, where 
a few scanty patches of grass afforded some re- 
freshment to our tired beasts; and our party, 
with few exceptions, besides the watchful horse- 





guard, were stretched upon the ground resting 
wearily after the long night's ride, which we 
had just accomplished. Carson, who was lying 
beside me, suddenly raised himself upon his 
elbow, and turning to me, asked : “ Do you see 
those Indians!” at the same time pointing to 
the crest of one of the gravelly, bluff-like hills 
with which we were surrounded. After a care- 
ful examination of the locality, I was obliged to 
reply in the negative. ‘ Well,” said Kit, “I 
saw an Indian’s head there just now, and there 
are a party of at least a dozen more, or I am 
much mistaken.” Scarcely were the words out 
of his mouth when a savage rose to his full 
height, as if he had grown from the rocks which 
fringed the hill top: this fellow commenced 
yelling in a strange guttural tongue, at the same 
time gesticulating violently with his hands; 
this he intended as a declaration of friendship : 
and Kit rising up, answered him in his own 
language, ‘‘ Tigabu, tigabu”’ (friend, friend). 
After'a little delay, and an evident consultation 
with his people, the old Digger (for such he 
proved to be), came, at first rapidly and then 
more slowly toward us, descending the steep 
hillside with an agility astonishing in so aged 
a being. Carson advanced a short distance to 
meet him, and again renewed his assurance of 
our friendship ; but it was not until the old man 
had been presented with some trifling gift that 
he seemed fully at his ease, and yelled to his 
companions to join him. This they did with 
evident caution, coming into our camp two or 
three at a time until they numbered upward of 
adozen. The old man had evidently been sent 
as a sort of a forlorn hope, to fall a victim, should 
we be inclined to hostility. Our Indian visitors 
soon gave us to understand that they were hun- 
gry; to meet this demand upon our hospitality 
we ordered more coffee put upon the fire, and 
presented them with what little remained of 
our dried beef, which having got wet was now 
both spoiled and mouldy. This, disgusting as 
it was, they ate voraciously; but in regard to 
the coffee, they seemed somewhat doubtful, un- 
til we had ourselves drank of it, when they fol- 
lowed our example without further hesitation, 
and soon emptied the kettle. In fact, had we 
been disposed to furnish the material, they would 
have devoured our whole stock of provisions ; 
as it was, seeing that no more was to be had, 
they expressed their satisfaction by rubbing 
down their stomachs, and grunting in a manner 
which would have done credit to a herd of well- 
fed swine. * 

We were just arranging ourselves on the 
ground in a circle for the purpose of smoking 
and having a talk, “a la Indian,” when a new 
party, with a large drove of horses and mules 
made their appearance. These new-comers 
proved to be a small band of Americans, who 
were driving their cattle into the Eutaw coun- 
try with the view of trading with that tribe of 
Indians. The owner of the animals and leader 
of the party was a Mr. Walker, an old acquaint- 
ance of Carson’s. After securing his caballada, 
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and making camp in our vicinity, Mr. Walker 
joined our party, and the interrupted council 
was resumed. 

Though this was a state occasion, and one 
which required due gravity of countenance, | 
found it rather difficult to control my risibles 
at the singular scene which we presented. 

Imagine us seated in a circle on the ground, 
checkered red and white, with here a half naked 
Indian, and there a mountaineer, almost as un- 
couth, in his own peculiar garb. The arms of 
both parties, though not ostentatiously display- 
ed (which might have interfered with our nego- 
tiation) being placed where they could be reach- 
ed at a moment's warning: a pipe (Carson’s 
own particular “ dudheen”) being put in requisi- 
tion for the occasion, was duly filled with to- 
bacco, lighted, and a short smoke having been 
taken by Carson, Walker and myself, it was 
then passed to the oldest man among our Indian 
guests, who took two or three long whiffs, re- 
taining the smoke in his mouth, until his dis- 
torted face bore so strong a resemblance to 
an antiquated monkey’s under trying circum- 
stances, that I had all but disturbed the gravity 
of the assembly by bursting into a roar of 
laughter. The old warrior, having first reduced 
himself to the very verge of suffocation in his 
anxiety to make the most of the fragrant weed, 
then proceeded to utter a chorus of grunts, 
which were intended to signify his satisfaction 
either in meeting us, or, what is quite as likely, 
in the flavor of our tobacco. The pipe having 


finally gone the rounds of our parti-colored cir- 


cle, found its way back into the hands of the 
old Indian, who having placed it securely in 
his mouth, seemed to continue smoking in a 
fit of absence of mind, which not only induced 
him to refill it, but rendered him perfectly in- 
sensible to the reproving grunts of his brethren. 
I have since thought that the old warrior may 
have been a deep politician in his way, and 
therefore retained the pipe to obviate the neces- 
sity of his talking, which might have obliged 
him to commit himself disadvantageously upon 
some diplomatic question. 

The talk then commenced. Kit told as much 
of his route and future intentions as he thought 
necessary, though I doubt whether they gained 
much real information ; and concluded by charg- 
ing divers murders and outrages upon the mem- 
bers of the tribe to which our visitors belonged. 
The Diggers answered to the effect that there 
were bad Indians living among the hills who did 
such things, but that for themselves they were 
perfectly innocent, never did any thing wrong in 
their lives, entertained a great regard for the 
whites in general, and ourselves in particular ; 
and wound up, diplomatically speaking, by “‘re- 
newing to us the assurances of their distinguish- 
ed consideration,” coupled with a strong hint 
that a present (a horse, or some such trifle) would 
not be unacceptable as an evidence of our 
esteem. 

These Digger Indians are by far the most de- 
graded and miserable beings who inhabit this 





continent ; their bag-like covering is of the very 
scantiest description, their food revolting ; the 
puppies and rats of the Celestials being almost 
Epicurean when compared with a Pau-Eutaw 
bill of fare. Some of the parties which I have 
been mentioning brought lizards with them into 
our camp, and ate them raw, or.with no further 
preparation than jerking off the reptile's tail 
To obtain this description of food more readily, 
many of them carried with their arms a sort of 
hooked stick, not unlike a long cane, which they 
use in capturing them. The hair of these sav- 
ages is long, reaching nearly to their middle, and 
almost as coarse as the mane ofa mule. Their 
faces seem perfectly devoid of any intellectual 
expression, and—save the eye, which is exceed- 
ingly keen—their features are in nowise re- 
markable. The traveler can not but notice a 
strong similarity to a wild beast, both in their 
manners and appearance. I have repeatedly ob- 
served them turning the head from right to left 
quickly, while walking, in the manner of a 
prairie wolf. In voracity, they bear a greater 
resemblance to an anaconda than to a liuman 
being. I have been told, by those who know 
them well, that five or six of these Indians will 
sit round a dead horse, and eat until nothing but 
the bones remain. Unlike the tribes of the Rocky 
Mountains, they steal your animals, not to ride, 
but to slaughter for food, and a loss of this kind 
is rendered doubly provoking to the trapper from 
the fact that they invariably pick out your fattest 
and best conditioned stock. I am informed, and 
I have no reason to disbelieve the story, that 
they will even sell their own children to the Cal- 
ifornians, to obtain some addition to their scanty 
supplies. It can not be denied that there is some 
excuse for their failings in these respects ; the 
miserable country which they inhabit is incap- 
able of supporting them, and the surrounding 
tribes, who occupy the more fertile portions of 
this region, look upon these outcasts with a sus- 
picious eye, and are unrelenting in driving them 
from their hunting grounds. 

The arms of this degraded people consist of a 
bow of uncommon length, and arrows headed 
with stone; these last they are said to poison 
In regard to their mode of obtaining the venom 
for this purpose, I have been told the following 
story, which, without attempting to endorse, | 
shall relate as it was told to me. The liquid 
which renders their shafts so deadly is a com- 
bination of the rattle-snake’s poison with an ex- 
tract which they distill from some plant known 
only to themselves. This plant would appear to 
possess the qualities of the fabled Upas-tree, as 
the noisome vapors exhaled by distillation act 
so powerfully upon the procurer as to destroy 
life. It becomes therefore a matter of some 
moment to decide upon the individual who is to 
prepare the yearly stock of poison for his tribe 
Now it would naturally be supposed that so dan- 
gerous an office would be shunned by all ; but, 
on the contrary (says my narrator), a yearly con- 
test takes place among the oldest squaws as to 
which shall receive the distinguished honor of 
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sacrificing her life in the cause, and the conflict 
ends in the appointment of the successful com- 
petitor, who does the work and pays the penalty. 

Our Indian visitors remained with us all day, 
hoping probably that some present would be 
given them; an expectation which was never 
destined to be fulfilled. About sunset, Kit's 
usual cry of ‘“‘ Catch up!” warned us to prepare 
for the road; and while most of the men were 
engaged in packing the animals, a young Indian 
(who, by the way, had been among the loudest 
in his protestations of good-will), seized the op- 
portunity to abstract from the luggage of an old 
mountaineer a tin cup, which he tossed across 
the creek into the long rushes fringing its banks. 
Now this act, although certainly a gross viola- 
tion of the laws of hospitality, was, under the 
circumstances of the case, a most ingenious 
mode of stealing, as the cup, even if it had been 
missed amid the hurry of our departure, would 
have been supposed to be accidentally lost ; and 
the almost naked savages, who had evidently no 
means of concealing it about their persons, re- 
lieved from any suspicion of dishonesty. As it 
happened, I was the only one who perceived the 
maneuvre, and calling the man to whom the cup 
belonged, | informed him of his loss, at the same | 
time pointing out the offender. He was, as | 
have already remarked, an old mountaineer, and 
long experience among the Indians had taught 
him the best course to pursue , so without wast- 
ing time and words in expostulation, he grasped 
the dishonest warrior by the hair with one hand 
and round the leg with the other, and then 
plunged him, head first, into the creek, at the 
same time ordering him, under penalty of death, 
to swim across, find the cup, and return it. 
This the savage did, though with evident reluct- 
ance ; and as he stood dripping upon the bank, 
I thought that I had never seen a more forlorn 
or crest-fallen looking creature. As for his com- 
panions, so far from expressing any indignation 
at his treatment, they seemed to look upon the 
whole affair as a good joke, and laughed heartily. 

Shortly after our departure from this encamp- 
ment, we perceived smoke rising from promi- 
nent hills in our vicinity ;—these smokes were 
repeated at various points along our route, show- 
ing that the Diggers, fur some purpose best known 
to themselves, thought fit to apprise their tribe 
of our passage through the country. During the 
following day, parties of these Indians showed 
themselves occasionally upon the crests of in- 
accessible hills, but seemed unwilling to come 
within gun-shot: nor was it until we had gone 
two days’ journey from the camp where they 
had attempted to steal, that a few of their peo- 
ple mustered courage to visit us. And when 
they did so, the actions of the party were so 
suspicious, that Kit concluded to retain one of 
their number (a young warrior about eighteen 
years of age), as a sort of hostage for their good 
behavior during the night. Our so doing ap- 
peared to give much greater uneasiness to the 
tribe than to the object of their solicitude, who 





either from a feeling of security, or by a strong 


exercise of that power of self-control for which 
the North American Indian is famous, exhib- 
ited no signs of timidity, but made himself 
perfectly at home after his own fashion. Sit- 
ting beside us on the ground, he conversed 
freely with Carson in the low, guttural accents 
of his native tongue, which he eked out with 
gestures and figures rudely drawn upon the 
ground. After partaking of our supper, he 
stretched himself quietly upon a blanket which 
we had lent him for his bed, and was about 
composing himself to sleep when his compan- 
ions set up a most dismal howling from the 
adjoining hills. This yelling—sounding more 
like a chorus of screech-owls, or a troop of 
hungry wolves, than any thing else I can com- 
pare it to—was rendered doubly mournful by 
the gloomy shades of evening, and the other- 
wise total silence of the hour. This disturbance 
was finally quieted by Kit’s replying in the Pau- 
Eutaw tongue, aided by the assurances of the 
young man himself, who yelled back an answer 
to the effect, that he was still in the land of the 
living. We knew too well the treacherous char- 
acter of these people to permit this Indian to 
sleep in our very midst without some guard 
over his movements during the night; so our 
own mess divided this duty among them. It 
fell to my lot to keep the first watch until mid- 
night ; and I remember well standing beside our 
temporary captive with my rifle in my hand, al- 
most envying the calmness with which he slum- 
bered, although separated from his friends, and 
surrounded by those whom he must have con- 
sidered the natural enemies of his race. I must 
not forget to say that, while arranging his bed, 
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he asked for his bow and arrows, which I hand- 
ed him ; these he placed carefully beneath the 
blanket by his side, explaining to me, by signs, 
that the damp might impair their efficacy by 
relaxing the bowstring, which was composed of 
twisted sinews. 

The night passed quietly away ; and in the 
morning we allowed our hostage to depart, mak- 
ing him a few trifling presents as a recompense 
for his involuntary detention. Among these 
matters, an old pair of pantaloons, worn and 
tattered from long service, seemed most valued 
by their new possessor. So much was he elated 
by this acquisition, that it seemed difficult for 
him to restrain the expression of his joy. In 
fact, no city dandy, faultlessly arrayed for the 
fashionable side of Broadway, could have ex- 
hibited more perfect satisfaction in his strut 
and air than our untutored Digger. I doubt not 
that his new costume made him the wonder 
and envy of his comrades, whose principal garb 
was the dress with which Dame Nature had 
provided them. 

At the Archilette, a well-known camping- 
ground in the desert, we passed a day and 
night. This dreary spot has obtained a mourn- 
ful notoriety among the few travelers through 
these sandy wastes, from its having been the 
theatre of a tragedy which, though I have heard 
the tale from the lips of Carson himself, and 
witnessed the bleaching bones of the victims, I 
will relate in the words of Fremont, who has 
given in his journal full details of the outrage. 
The Colonel first mentions it under date of 
April 24th, 1844, when he says : 

“In the afternoon we were surprised by the 
sudden appearance in the camp of two Mexicans 
—aman and a boy. The name of the man was 
Andreas Fuentes ; and that of the boy (a hand- 
some lad, eleven years old) Pablo Hernandez. 
They belonged to a party consisting of six per- 
sons, the remaining four being the wife of 
Fuentes, the father and mother of Pablo, and 
Santiago Giacome, a resident of New Mexico, 
with a cavaleade of about thirty horses ; they 
had come out from Puebla de Los Angeles, 
near the coast, to travel more at leisure, and 
obtain better grass. Having advanced as far 
into the desert as was considered consistent 
with their safety, they halted at the Archilette, 
one of the customary camping grounds, about 
eighty miles from our encampment, where there 
is a spring of good water, with sufficient grass, 
and concluded to await there the arrival of the 
greatcaravan. Several Indians were soon discov- 
ered lurking about the.camp, who, in a day or two 
after, came in, and after behaving in a very 
friendly manner, took their leave, without awak- 
ening any suspicions. Their deportment begat 
a security which proved fatal. In a few days 
afterward, suddenly a party of about one hun- 
dred Indians appeared in sight, advancing to- 
ward the camp. It was too late, or they seem- 
ed not to have presence of mind to take proper 
measures of safety; and the Indians charged 
down into their camp, shouting as they ad- 





vanced, and discharging flights of arrows, Pab- 
lo and Fuentes were on horse-guard at the time. 
and mounted according to the custom of the 
country. One of the principal objects of the 
Indians was to get possession of the horses, and 
part of them immediately surrounded the band ; 
but in obedience to the shouts of Giacome, Fu- 
entes drove the animals over and through the 
assailants, in spite of their arrows ; and, aban- 
doning the rest to their fate, carried them off 
at speed across the plain. Knowing that they 
would be pursued by the Indians, without mak- 
ing any halt, except to shift their saddles to 
other horses, they drove them on for about six- 
ty miles, and this morning left them at a water- 
ing-place upon the trail called Agua de Tomaso 
Without giving themselves any time for rest, 
they hurried on, hoping to meet the Spanish 
caravan, when they discovered my camp. I re- 
ceived them kindly, taking them into my own 
mess, and promised them such aid as circum- 
stances might put it in my power to give.” 

Under date of April 25th Colonel Frémont 
again alludes to the subject, in the following 
extract from his journal : 

“‘ After traveling about twenty-five miles we 
arrived at the Agua de Tomaso—the spring 
where the horses had been left; but as we ex- 
pected, they were gone. A brief examination 
of the ground convinced us that they had been 
driven off by the Indians. Carson and Godey 
volunteered with the Mexican to pursue them ; 
and, well mounted, the three set off on the trail. 
In the evening Fuentes returned, his horse hav- 
ing failed ; but Carson and Godey had continued 
the pursuit. In the afternoon of the next day, 
a war-whoop was heard, such as Indians make 
when returning from a victorious enterprise ; 
and soon Carson and Godey appeared, driving 
before them a band of horses, recognized by 
Fuentes to be part of those they had lost. Two 
bloody scalps dangling from the end of Godey’s 
gun, announced that they had overtaken the 
Indians as well as the horses. They informed 
us that, after Fuentes left them from the failure 
of his horse, they continued the pursuit alone, 
and toward nightfall entered the mountains, into 
which the trailled. After sunset the moon gave 
light, and they followed the trail by moonshine 
until late in the night, when it entered a narrow 
defile, and was difficult to follow. Afraid of 
losing it in the darkness of the defile, they tied 
up their horses, struck no fire, and lay down to 
sleep in silence and in darkness. Here they lay 
from midnight till morning. At daylight they 
resumed the pursuit, and about sunrise dis- 
covered the horses ; and immediately dismount- 
ing and tying up their own, they crept cau- 
tiously to a rising ground which intervened, 
from the crest of which they perceived the en- 
campment of four lodges close by. They pro- 
ceeded quietly and had got within thirty or 
forty yards of their object, when a movement 
among the horses discovered them to the In- 
dians. Giving the war-shout, they instantly 
charged into the camp, regardless of the num- 
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ber which the four lodges would imply. The 
Indians received them with a flight of arrows 
shot from their long bows, one of which passed 
through Godey’s shirt collar barely missing his 
neck ; our men fired their rifles upon a steady 
aim, and rushed in. Two Indians were stretched 
upon the ground, fatally pierced with bullets ; 
the rest fled, except a lad that was captured. 
The scalps of the fallen were instantly stripped 
off ; but in the process, one of them, who had 
two balls through his body, sprang to his feet, 
the blood streaming from his skinned head, and 
uttered a hideous howl. An old squaw, possi- 
bly his mother, stopped and looked back from 
the mountain side she was climbing, threaten- 
ing and lamenting. The frightful spectacle ap- 
palled the stout hearts of our men ; but they did 
what humanity required, and quickly terminated 
the agonies of the gory savage. They were now 
masters of the camp, which was a pretty little 
recess in the mountain, with a fine spring, and 
apparently safe from all invasion. Great prep- 
arations had been made to feast a large party, 
for it was a very proper place for a rendezvous, 
and for the celebration of such orgies as robbers 
of the desert would delight in. Several of the 
best horses had been killed, skinned, and cut 
up; for the Indians, living in mountains, and 
only coming into the plains to rob and murder, 
make no other use of horses than to eat them. 
Large earthen vessels were on the fire, boiling 
and stewing the horse-beef ; and several baskets, 
containing fifty or sixty pairs of moccasins, in- 
dicated the presence, or expectation, of a con- 
siderable party. They released the boy who 
had given strong evidence of the stoicism, or 
something else, of the savage character, in com- 
mencing his breakfast upon a horse’s head, as 
soon as he found he was not to be killed, but 
only tied as a prisoner. Their object accom- 
plished, our men gathered up all the surviving 
horses, fifteen in number, returned upon their 
trail, and rejoined us at our camp in the after- 
noon of the same day. They had rode about 
one hundred miles in the pursuit and return, 
and allin thirty hours. The time, place, object, 
and numbers considered, this expedition of 
Carson and Godey may be considered among 
the boldest and most disinterested which the 
annals of Western adventure, so full of daring 
deeds, can present. Two men, in a savage 
desert, pursue day and night an unknown body 
of Indians, into the defiles of an unknown 
mountain—attack them on sight, without count- 
ing numbers—and defeat them in an instant, 
and for what? To punish the robbers of the 
desert, and to avenge the wrongs of Mexicans 
whom they did not know. I repeat, it was 
Carson and Godey who did this—the former an 
American born in the Boon’s Lick county of Mis- 
souri; the latter a Frenchman, born in St. 
Louis ; and both trained to Western enterprise 
from early life.” 

Under date of April 29th the same writer 
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tant seven miles, where the Mexican party had 
been attacked; and leaving our encampment, 
we traversed a part of the desert, the most 
sterile and repulsive that we had yet seen. Our 
course was generally north; and after crossing 
an intervening ridge, we descended into a sandy 
plain, or basin, in the middle of which was the 
grassy spot, with its springs and willow bushes, 
which constitutes a camping place in the desert, 
and is called the Archilette. The dead silence 
of the place was ominous ; and galloping rapidly 
up, we found only the corpses of the two men; 
every thing else was gone. They were naked, 
mutilated, and pierced with arrows. Hernan- 
dez had evidently fought, and with desperation. 
He lay in advance of the willow, half facing 
the tent which sheltered his family, as if he had 
come out to meet danger, and to repulse it from 
that asylum. One of his hands, and both his 
legs, had been cut off. Giacome, who was a 
large and strong-looking man, was lying in one 
of the willow shelters, pierced with arrows. 
Of the women no trace could be found, and it 
was evident they had been carried off captive. 
A little lap-dog, which had belonged to Pablo's 
mother, remained with the dead bodies, and was 
frantic with joy at seeing Pablo: he, poor child, 
was frantic with grief; and filled the air with lam- 
entations for his fatherand mother. ‘ Mi padre! 
mi madre !”’ was his incessant cry. When we 
beheld this pitiable sight, and pictured to our- 
selves the fate of the two women, carried off 
by savages so brutal and so loathsome, all eom- 
punction for the scalped-alive Indians ceased ; 
and we rejoiced that Carson and Godey had 
been able to give so useful a lesson to these 
American Arabs, who lie in wait to murder and 
plunder the innocent traveler. We were all too 
much affected by the sad feelings which the 
place inspired, to remain an unnecessary mo- 
ment. The night we were obliged to pass there. 
Early in the morning we left it, having first 
written a brief account of what had happened, 
and put it in the cleft of a pole planted at the 
spring, that the approaching caravan might 
learn the fate of their friends. In commemora- 
tion of the event we called the place Agua de 
Hernandez—Hernandez’s Spring ” 

As I have remarked, the foregoing details 
were narrated to me by Carson, one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the affair, while we were en- 
camped upon the ground where the murders 
were committed. I remember that during our 
visit, the dreariness of the scene was enhanced 
by a coming storm, which rendered the sides of 
the naked szerras still darker, and muttered sol- 
emnly among the hills. The bones of the un- 
fortunate men still whitened on the sand, and 
one of the skulls which the Indians had thrust 
upon a pole planted in the ground, betokened 
the recent presence of their murderers. 

Upon reaching the banks of the Rio Virgen 
(Virgin's River), we found the “ Indian Sign,” 
as it is called by the trappers, growing every 
where more plentiful. The signal fires, too, 
were still continued ; and furnished additional 
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evidence that our presence in this region was 
regarded with suspicion and distrust. Among 


SKULL OF A MEXICAN. 


our halts near the Virgen. we stopped at the 
point where Frémont, in the spring of 1844, 
lost one of his best men, an old mountaineer, 
who fell a victim to the hostility of these same 
Indians. The intrepid explorer has thus de- 
scribed his murder in his official report ; from 
which valuable document I have already taken 
the liberty of quoting. 

Under date of May 9th, 1844, he writes : 

“T had been engaged in arranging plants ; 
and, fatigued with the heat of the day, I fell 
asleep in the afternoon, and did not awake until 
sundown. Presently Carson came to me, and 
reported that Tabeau, who early in the day had 
left his post, and, without my knowledge, rode 
back to the camp we had left, in search of a 
lame mule, had not returned. While we were 
speaking, a smoke rose suddenly from the cot- 
ton-wood grove below, which plainly told us 
what had befallen him; it was raised to inform 
the surrounding Indians that a blow had been 
struck, and to tell them to be on their guard. 
Carson, with several men, well mounted, was 
instantly sent down the river, but returned in 
the night, without tidings of the missing man. 
They went to the camp we had left, but neither 
he nor the mule was there. Searching down 
the river, they found the tracks of the mule, 
evidently driven along by Indians, whose tracks 
were on each side of those made by the animal 
After going several miles, they came to the mule 
itself, standing in some bushes, mortally wound- 
ed in the side by an arrow, and left to die, that 
it might be afterward butchered for food. They 
also found, in another place, as they were hunt- 
ing about on the ground for Tabeau’s tracks, 
something that looked like a little puddle of 
blood, but which the darkness prevented them 
from verifying. With these details, they re- 
turned to our camp, and their report saddened 
all our hearts.” 

‘* May 10th.—This morning, as soon as there 
was light enough to follow tracks, I set out my- 
self, with Mr. Fitzpatrick and several men, in 
search of Tabeau. We went to the spot where 





the appearance of puddled blood had been seen ; 
and this, we saw at once, had been the place 
where he fell and died. Blood upon the leaves, 
and beaten-down bushes, showed that he had 
got his wound about twenty paces from where 
he fell, and that he had struggled for his life. 
He had probably been shot through the lungs 
with an arrow. From the place where he lay 
and bled, it could be seen that he had been 
dragged to the river’s bank and thrown into it. 
No vestige of what had belonged to him could 
be found, except a fragment of his horee equip- 
ment. Horse, gun, clothes—all became the prey 
of these Arabs of the New World. Tabeau had 
been one of our best men, and his unhappy 
death spread a gloom over our party. Men who 
have gone through such dangers and sufferings 
as we had seen, become like brothers, and feel 
each other’s loss. To defend and avenge each 
other, is the deep feeling of all.” 

As an apology for this long quotation, I may 
state that many of our party had been friends 
and companions of the unfortunate Tabeau ; 
and the exciting sensations called up by revisit- 
ing the scene of his tragic end, found vent in 
the deep and general feelings of indignation ex- 
pressed by our mountaineers against the tribe 
who had committed the murder. 

We had scarcely been encamped two hours, 
when one of the horse-guard reported that he 
discovered fresh Indian tracks near our caballa- 
da, and expressed the opinion that they had just 
been made by some Digger spy, who had re- 
connoitred our position with the view of steal- 
ing the animals. With the associations connect- 
ed with the spot, it will hardly seem wonderful 
that our line of conduct was soon determined 
upon. Carson, two old hunters named Au- 
chambeau and Lewis, and myself, took our 
guns, and started upon the freshly-made trail 
The foot-tracks at first, led us through the 
winding paths, along the river bottom, where 
we were obliged to travel in Indian file; and 
then turned suddenly aside, ascending one of 
the steep sand hills which bordered upon the 
stream. There we iost some time from the ob- 
scurity of the trail, but finally recovered it upon 
the crest of the bluff. A moment after, I heard 
Kit shouting, “there he goes ;” and looking in 
the direction to which he pointed, I saw a Dig- 
ger with his bow and arrows at his back, evi- 
dently badly frightened, and running for his life. 
Such traveling through deep sand I never saw 
before. The fellow bounded like a deer, swing- 
ing himself from side to side, so as to furnish a 
very uncertain mark for our rifles. Once, he 
seemed inclined to tarry, and take a shot at us ; 
but after an attempt to draw his bow, he con- 
cluded that he had no time to waste, and hur- 
ried on. Kit fired first, and, for a wonder, 
missed him ; but it was a long shot, and on the 
wing to boot. I tried him next with a musket, 
sending two balls and six buck-shot after him, 
with like success. Auchambeau followed me, 
with no better fortune; and we had begun to 
think the savage bore a charmed life, when 
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Lewis, who carried a long Missouri rifle, drop- 
ped upon one knee, exclaiming, “ I’ll bring him, 
boys.” By this time, the Indian was nearly 
two hundred yards distant, and approaching the 
edge of a steep cajion (as it is called) of rocks 
and sand. The thing was now getting excit- 
ing, and we watched the man with almost 
breathless care, as Lewis fired ; at the crack of 
his rifle the Digger bounded forward, and his 
arm, which had been raised in the air, fell sud- 
denly to his side. He had evidently been hit 
through or near the shoulder; yet, strange to 
say, such is their knowledge of the country, 
and so great their power of endurance, that he 
succeeded in making his escape. In running, 
this warrior (who may have been an inferior 
chief), dropped his head-dress of fur; which, 
as he did not stop to get it, I thought might 
fairly come under the head of captured prop- 
erty, and took it away accordingly. From this 
time forward we had no more trouble with the 
Diggers. 

Our adventures in the desert were eventually 
terminated by our arrival at “ Las Vegas de 
Santa Clara ;”’ and a pleasant thing it was to 
look once more upon green grass and sweet 
water, and to reflect that the dreariest portion 
of our journey lay behind us, so that the sands 
and jornadas of the great basin would weary our 
tired animals no more. But with all this, dan- 
gers, hardships, and privations were yet to be 
encountered and overcome ; the craggy steeps 
and drifted snows of the Wah-Satch and Rocky 
Mountains, with many a turbid stream and rapid 
river, presented obstacles of no small magnitude 
to our onward progress. But with a better coun- 
try before us, and the cool mountain breezes to 
fan our fevered limbs, we looked forward with 
stout hearts to the future, doubting not that we 
should yet attain our journey's end. 

“ Las Vegas de Santa Clara,” to the traveler 
going eastward, must always appear beautiful by 
comparison. The noise of running water, the 
large grassy meadows, from which the spot takes 
its name, and the green hills which circle it 
round—all tend to captivate the eye and please 
the senses of the way-worn “ voyageur.” 

If I remember rightly, it was not far from the 
Little Salt Lake that we first met with the Eutaw 
Indians. At this point we found one of their 
principal chiefs, “* Wacarra,’’ or Walker, as he 
is commonly called by the Americans. His en- 
campment consisted of four lodges, inhabited by 
his wives, children, and suite of inferior warriors 
and chiefs. This party was awaiting the com- 
ing of the great Spanish caravan, from whom 
they intended taking the yearly tribute which 
the tribe exact as the price of a safe-conduct 
through their country. I found a vast difference 
in all respects between these Indians and the 
miserable beings whom we had hitherto seen. 
The Eutaws are perhaps the most powerful and 
warlike tribe now remaining upon this conti- 
nent. They appear well provided with fire-arms, 
which they are said to use with the precision of 
veteran riflemen. I remember they expressed 





their surprise that the white men should use so 
much powder in firing at a mark, while to them 
every load brought a piece of game or the scalp 
ofanenemy. Wacarra (or Walker, as I shall call 
him) received our party very graciously ; in fact, 
their attentions, so far at least as my humble 
self was concerned, became rather overpower- 
ing, as the sequel will show. 

We had been riding hard, and, as I have be- 
fore stated, our rations were both poor and 
scanty. But to eat is a necessity; and when 
food is prepared, to secure your own individual 
share, even under such circumstances, becomes 
a duty of considerable importance. As our en- 
campment was not over a hundred yards distant 
from the lodges of our Indian neighbors, we had 
scarcely sat down to take breakfast—it ought to 
have been called dinner, as it was then near noon,» 
and we had eaten nothing since the day before— 
when Walker’s warriors joined us. Now it is 
a difficult matter for me to eat a meal in com- 
fort when even a dog looks wistfully in my face ; 
and I sat gazing in some perplexity, first upon 
the tin platter which contained my share of the 
atole, and then at the capacious mouth of a 
burly chieftain who stood evidently waiting for 
an invitation to sitdown. At length I mustered 
my courage, and by various signs, which he - p- 
peared to have no difficulty in comprehending, 
tendered a gracious invitation to my red-skinned 
friend to join me, and taste the atole. Now 
before inviting my guest I had fully determined 
upon the line of conduct which it would be ne- 
cessary for me to pursue, to obtain any thing 
like a fair proportion of the meal. My plan was 
this: T intended to try my pewter teaspoon, 
with which I hoped to consume the atole faster 
than my copper-colored friend, should he eat 
with the long sharp knife which I had destined 
for his use, fondly trusting that he would cut his 
mouth if he attempted to handle it rapidly. I 
have since thought that Mr. Eutaw saw through 
the whole design, for, as he commenced opera- 
tions, he favored me with an indescribable look 
and grunt, at the same time turning the knife in 
his hand so as to manage it with its back toward 
him. I saw in a moment that my chances were 
small, and quickness of execution every thing. 
But it was no use; as the Western men say, | 
was “no whar.’’ I worked away with my tea- 
spoon until the perspiration fairly streamed from 
my forehead, bolting the hot atole like a sal- 
amander, but all would not do; the Indian, with 
his broad-bladed knife, took three mouthfuls to 
my one, and, hang the fellow! even condescend- 
ed to look at me occasionally in a patronizing 
sort of way, and nod his head encouragingly. 
The solid portion of my repast soon grew “beau- 
tifully less,” but before it had entirely disap- 
peared, the Eutaw grasped the plate, and passed 
it to a friend of his, who stood directly behind 
him. This fellow literally licked the plate clean, 
and without any relaxation of his almost stoical 
gravity, turned it upside down, at the same time 
uttering a significant grunt, as an intimation 
that a further supply would be acceptable. I 
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looked ruefully at the empty dish, but the dark 
eyes of my guest were intently regarding me, and 
I had no time for meditation. So with a des- 
perate determination to do nothing by halves, I 
handed my large coffee cup, with its precious 
contents, to the chief, at the same time smiling 
as amiably as my experiences would permit. 
Now this cup of coffee was my last and greatest 
dependence, as I knew that nothing was to be 
had in the way of eatables until the following 
day, and a long ride lay before us. So it was 
with something more than nervous trepidation 
that I watched the savage put the cup to his 
lips. Here, too, I was buoyed up by a delusive 
hope: certainly, thought I, he can not like coffec ; 
the sugar is almost gone, and the beverage so 
bitter, that I hardly fancy it myself, and this fel- 
low ought to spit it out in abhorrence. I watch 
his movements with breathless anxiety—he 
tastes—gives a grunt of uncertainty, and with- 
out lowering the cup, turns his eye to me, to ask 
if it is good. I shake my head negatively—could 
I have spoken. his guttural jargon, I would have 
made amhost impressive speech, to the effect that 
edffee was a great medicine, harmless to the pale 
face, but certain death to Indians in general and 
Eutaws in particular. But, alas! my sign was 
either unheeded or misunderstood. I sat in 
speechless agony, while the bottom of the cup 
was gradually elevated in the air, till—just as I 
was about commencing an expostulation, my 
guest uttered a satisfied sigh, and passed the cup 
to the same person who had cleared the platter. 
It was all gone—I felt it. Yes; “before you 


could say Jack Robinson’’ the second Indian had 


finished it, grounds and all, and placed the cup, 
bottom up, upon the ground. My meal for the 
day was gone; and I felt that to ask sympathy 
would only call forth a laugh against myself. So 
I kept my sorrows within my own breast until 
some days afterward, when Kit thought it one 
of the best jokes he had ever heard. 

I have fancied that we must have reached 
Little Salt Lake upon one of my unlucky days, 
for it seems that I was destined to be cheated 
in a horse-trade by the same Indian who had 
consumed my breakfast. 

The reader will probably remember my de- 
scription of the horse which I purchased in 
California, and which I have alluded to as an 
animal of terrible experiences. I had found him 
so worthless upon the route that he had scarcely 
been ridden; and now the sharp stones of the 
desert had injured his hoofs so seriously, that 
| knew it would be impossible to bring him over 
the rugged country which remained to be cross- 
ed. Accordingly, I had the miserable beast 
duly paraded, and having got him in such a 
position that a rock at his back prevented him 
from lying down, a thing not to be desired until 
the negotiation for his transfer was ended, I 
proceeded, by means of signs and the few words 
of Eutaw which I had learned, to open a treaty 
for his exchange. My Indian friends, after 
carefully examining the animal, sent a boy for 
the horse which they wished to give for him. 





Pending the return of their messenger, they 
employed the time in destroying what little of 
good character my poor steed had ever pos- 
sessed, shook their heads despondingly over 
his battered hoofs, and grunted hideously in 
token of their strong disapprobation. 

The perfection of horse-flesh (which, alas! 
was soon to come into my stock), now made 
his appearance in the shape of a rough-looking 
Indian pony, who might have been twenty years 
of age or upward; his Eutaw groom led him 
by a hair rope, which he had twisted round his 
nose ; but upon a signal from the chief the lad 
scrambled upon the animal's back, and began 
putting the old veteran through his paces, which 
seemed limited to a one-sided walk, and a gal- 
lop which would have done credit to a wounded 
buffalo bull. As a last inducement they ex- 
hibited his hoofs, which certainly looked hard 
enough, in all conscience. After considerable 
hesitation I was about making the trade upon 
equal terms, when to my great disgust the chief 
informed me that he could not think of parting 
with so valuable an animal, unless I gave him 
some present to boot. This new demand I was 
fain to comply with, and parted not only with 
my broken down horse, but with one of my two 
Mexican blankets; and many was the time 
while chilled by the cold breezes of the Rocky 
Mountains that I thought, with a shiver, of my 
horse-trade by the Little Salt Lake. 

Before leaving this encampment, I was in- 
vited by Walker to visit his lodge, and accom- 
panied him accordingly. These lodges are made 
of skins sewed together, with an opening at the 
top which serves as a chimney for the smoke, 
the fire being built on the ground in the centre 
of the lodge. Upon entering the lodge the 
children crowded round me, admiring the gaudy 
scarlet cloth with which my leathern hunting- 
shirt was lined; most of these young people 
were armed with small bows and arrows which 
they amused themselves by aiming at me. 
Walker's wife, or wives, for I think he had 
several, were busied in their domestic avocations 
about the lodge, and one of them (a good-look- 
ing squaw of some eighteer: or twenty years, who 
seemed to be the favorite), was kind enough 
to spread a deer-skin for my accommodation. 
Wishing to repay her courtesy, I celled my 
servant Juan, and directed him to get a brass 
breast-plate with the letters ‘ U.S."’ conspicu- 
ously displayed, which I had among my traps, 
polish it up, and bring it to me. This he did, 
and I shall never forget the joy of this belle of 
the wilderness, upon receiving the shining metal. 
With the aid of a small mirror, which had prob- 
ably been obtained from some passing trader, 
she arranged the breast-plate (fully two inches 
square) upon her raven locks, and then, with 
the air of a tragedy queen, marched up and 
down in front of the lodge, looking with great 
contempt upon her envious companions. It 
was certainly an amusing scene, and gves to 
prove that vanity may exist as strongly in the 
character of a Eutaw squaw, as in the breast of 
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a city belle; with this difference perhaps, that 
it is exhibited with much less taste among those 


whose education should have taught them better 
things. 


UTAH LODGE. 

After leaving the Little Salt Lake, we travel- 
ed over or near the Wah-Satch Mountains for 
several days, meeting with few adventures 
worthy of note until we reached the mountain 
snows, which even in the month of June we 
found several feet in depth. Some of our mules, 
who had never seen snow before—having been 
reared among the sunny plains of California— 
showed great uneasiness upon first approaching 
it, they would stop, try the depth of the drift with 
their hoofs, and hesitate until fairly spurred into 





it by their riders. Upon the mountain tops we 
sometimes encamped upon snow heaps many 
feet in depth, and while thus situated my mode 
of protecting myself from the cold during the 
night, was as follows. I made a small excava- 
tion in the side of some drift least exposed to 
the wind, and then wrapping myself closely in 
my solitary blanket, I spread my saddle cloths 
beneath me, and rolled myself into the hole, 
where I managed to sleep pretty comfortably, 
even amid the snows of the Wah-Satch Mount- 
ains. 

In this same section of country, we encamped 


SLEEPING IN THE SNOW. 
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one evening upon a beautifu! little lake situated 
in a hollow among the mountains, but at so great 


ENCAMPMENT IN THE SNOW. 


an elevation that it was, even in summer, sur- 
rounded by snow, and partially covered with ice. 
There we were again visited by the Eutaw In- 
dians, who, as usual, behaved in a very friendly 
manner. Our provisions had now become so 
scanty that it was necessary to add to our stoci. 
by purchasing what we could from the Indians. 
From the party who here visited us, we man- 
aged to obtain a portion of a Rocky-Mountain 
sheep, or “ big-horn,” as it is often called ;— 
and, upon Kit’s asking for fish, one of the In- 
dians departed, but in a few minutes returned 
with a fine trout, which we bought for a couple 
of charges of powder. Our bargain had hardly 
been placed upon the fire when we discovered 
that the fish had been killed by an arrow-wound 
in the back. While we were wondering at this 
novel mode of taking trout, two of our men 
came into camp with as many fish as they could 
carry, and told us that they had caught as many 
more, but left them upon the banks of the lake. 
It seemed that in wandering about, they had 
discovered a little stream, a tributary to the lake, 
but quite shallow; this stream they represented 
as swarming with fish, so that they had gone 
in and killed them with sticks. To our hungry 
people this was more than good news; and that 
evening was devoted to the composition of a 
chowder, which was literally fish “au naturel.” 

Our supper ended, it was unanimously de- 
cided that we should move our camp next day 
no further than the stream, where we contem- 
plated spending the day in fishing. With this 
pleasant expectation I betook myself to bed, 
where I was soon lulled to sleep by a low, mo- 
notonous strain which one of our Indian guests 
amused himself by singing. 

By sunrise next morning we were not only 
settled in our new camp, but up to our knees in 
the icy water in pursuit of its frightened tenants. 
If fish keep chronicles, I faney that those in the 
waters of Trout Lake will not soon forget us ; 
for such a slaughter of the finny tribe I have 
rarely seen. For my own part, with an old 





bayonet fastened to a stick, I caught five dozen 
—and a twinge of rheumatism, which reminds 
me of the circumstance even now. 

With our former experiences of scanty ra- 
tions and hard travel, it will scarcely be thought 
surprising that after a day’s rest and our famous 
feast of chowder, we should feel as if we could 
have faced not only a whole legion of “ Diggers,” 
but the “Old Boy” himself (always supposing 
that the ‘“‘ Evil One’ could haunt so cold a re- 
gion as the Wah-Satch Mountains). Our course 
was now for the most part upward; sometimes 
crossing snowy ridges, where the icy winds 
made us fairly crouch in our saddles ; and then 
descending into valleys where the pine-forests 
afforded a grateful shelter from the sun. 

While traversing one of these gorges, we 
came suddenly upon seven human skeletons, 
six of which, bleached by the elements, lay 
scattered here and there, where the bones had 
been dragged by hungry wolves along a space 
of some yards in extent; the seventh, which, 
from its less accessible position, being sheltered 
by rocks and, in part, by a fallen tree, had re- 
mained undisturbed by beasts of prey, seemed 
extended where its owner died. Upon a fur- 
ther examination of the ground, we concluded 
that these mournful relics were the remains of 
some unfortunate party of whites or Mexicans 
who had been cut off by the Indians. The 
skeleton which lay alone appeared, from the 
arrow heads and bullets yet marking the tree 
which guarded it, to have belonged to an in- 
dividual of the party who had fought from this 
shelter until overcome by superior numbers. 


SKELETON.—TREE PIERCED WITH ARROWS. 


. 
These surmises afterward proved but too true, 
as we learned from a band of friendly Eutaws, 
who reported that the bones which we had dis- 
covered were those of a party of Americans from 
Arkansas, who had been surprised by hostile 
Indians while resting at noon, and instantly 
killed, with the exception of one of their num- 
ber, who snatched up his rifle, retreated to the 
nearest cover, and there battled with all the 
energy of despair, killing two of the savages 
before being dispatched by the arrows of his 
assailants. It was a sad sight for us to gaze 
upon these mouldering fragments. None of us 
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could say at what moment their fate might be 
ours—to die amid the wilderness, far from 
friends and home, with the wolf to howl over 
us, and the wild mountain breezes to chant our 
requiem, as they roared through the sombre 
branches of the pines. How many sad hearts 
may have yearned, and how many bright eyes, 
filled with tears, of the sufferers from ‘‘ hope de- 
ferred,’’ who were yet looking for the brothers 
and husbands whose fate we had been the first 
to learn! 

I remember celebrating my birth-day, which 
comes in June (the precise date I will leave the 
reader to guess, if he be a Yankee), by standing 
upon the banks of Grand River, and looking 
with a most rueful countenance and many se- 
cret forebodings upon the turbid current of the 
swollen stream. And well I might. I have 
said it was in June; and one might suppose 
that a cold-bath in early summer was no great 
hardship; but in this case, I found that the 
association of the month with summer ended 
with its name; for the strong wind felt more 
like a December blast as it went rushing by, 
and the angry torrent at my feet, fed by the 
melting snows, was many degrees colder than 
the water of a mountain spring. But this for- 
midable obstacle was to be passed, and how to 
overcome the difficulty I searcely knew. Kit, 
however, solved the problem, by proposing a 
raft, and accordingly all hands went to work 
with a will to collect the necessary material 
from the neighboring woods. Kit, in his shirt- 


sleeves, working hard himself—instructing here 


and directing there, and as usual, proving him- 


| self the master-spirit of the party. After much 
| labor, a few logs were properly cut, notched, 


| and rolled into the water, where they were care- 
| fully fastened together by binding them with our 
| réatas, until this rade expedient furnished a very 
passable mode of conveyance for a light load 
of luggage. 

Having freighted it as heavily as we dared 
with our packs and riding saddles, and placed 
the bags containing the California mails upon 
the securest portion, we next proceeded to de- 
termine who of our party should be the first to 
swim the stream. Five men were at length 
selected, and as I was a good swimmer I con- 
cluded to join the expedition as captain. So 
taking Auchambeau as my first mate, we two 
plunged into the stream ; and having arranged 
our men at their appointed stations, only waited 
Kit’s final orders, to trust ourselves to the 
waters. These instructions were soon briefly 
given in the following words, ‘‘ All you men 
who can’t swim may hang on to the corners of 
the raft, but don’t any of you try to get upon it 
except Auchambeau, who has the pole to guide 
it with; those of you who can swim, are to get 
hold of the tow-line, and pull it along; keep a 
good lookout for rocks and floating timber ; and 
whatever you do, don’t lose the mail bags.” 
And now with one sturdy shove, our frail sup- 
port was fairly launched, and with a farewell 
cheer from our comrades upon the shore we 
consigned ourselves to the mercy of the tide. 

I have remarked that I went as captain; but 
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once under way, I found that we were all cap- 
tains; if indeed giving orders did any good 
where half one’s words were lost amid the roar- 
ing of the rapids. In fact we mismanaged the 
business altogether, until at length I fancy that 
the poor stream, already vexed beyond endur- 
ance, determined to take the matter under its 
own guidance, out of pity for the nautical igno- 
rance which we had displayed ; and finally set- 
tled the thing by abandoning us in disgust upon 
the same side from whence we had started, but 
more than a mile further down. Ere this opera- 
tion was concluded, however, it favored me, 
doubtless in consideration of my captainship, 
with a parting token ; which but for the ready 
aid of Auchambeau must have finished my ad- 
ventures upon the spot. I had swam out with 
a lariat to secure the unfortunate raft to a tree, 
when the current brought the heavy mass of 
timber into violent ccntact with my breast, 
throwing me back senseless into the channel. 
Just as I was performing a final feat, in the way 
of going down, Auchambeau got hold of my 





hair, which I luckily wore long, and dragged 
me out upon the bank, where I came to in due | 
course of time. 

Our situation was now far from pleasant, the | 
only article of dress which we wore being our | 
hats, the rest of our clothing having been left 
behind to come by another raft. To go up the | 
rapids against the stream was out of the ques- 
tion ; and to cross from where we were, with a | 
considerable fall and jagged rocks just below us, | 
equally impossible. So we had no resource but | 
to shoulder our baggage and travel back on foot, 


following, as nearly as the thickets would per- 
mit, the windings of the river; and uttering 
more than one anathema upon the thorny plants, 
which wounded our unprotected feet at every 


step. It was high noon before we reached 
camp; and nearly four o’clock ere we were 
again prepared, and once more summoned up 
our resolution for a new trial. 

This second attempt, after an infinite deal of 
trouble, proved successful, and we landed upon 
the opposite bank in a state of almost utter ex- 
haustion ; indeed Auchambeau, from over-exer- 
tion, and long exposure to the chilling snow 
water, was taken, upon reaching the shore, with 
cramps which convulsed him so terribly that we 
feared they might even destroy life itself. Our 
first care was, therefore, for him; and by dint 
of violent friction and rolling in the sand we 
succeeded in restoring our patient; and then 
turned our attention to unloading the raft, which 
had been partly drawn out of the river, and 
secured to the trunk of a fallen cotton-wood. 
In this labor we were assisted by a party of 
Eutaw Indians who had come down to meet us. 
In fact these fellows did the greater portion of 
the work, as our weary crew were as yet inca- 
pable of much exertion. I have since thought 
that while thus employed we must have looked 
like Robinson Crusoe, and his man Friday, sup- 
posing those distinguished individuals to have 





been multiplied by five; the wild scenery, the | 


dashing waters, and our own singular costumes 
(for we were by this time dressed in bufialo 
robes borrowed from our Indian friends), al! 
combining to carry out the delusion 

Having seen our baggage safely landed, and 
beheld the raft (bad luck to it for in this instance 
I could not “speak well of the bridge which 
carried me over’) go down the rapids, to be 
dashed against the rocky cliffs below ; we as- 
cended the stream, hallooing to our companions 
to notify them of our safe arrival; the receipt 
of which information they acknowledged by a 
hearty cheer. Both parties, with the assistance 
of the Indians, then prepared to cross our cabal- 
lada, who were expected to swim the river 
With this view we selected a point upon our 
side, considerably below the position occupied 
by the opposite party, where the bank shelved 
gradually, and afforded a better footing than 
elsewhere. Here we took our station to attract 
the attention of the swimming animals by shout- 
ing and whistling. Upon our signifying our 
readiness to receive them, one of the opposite 
party rode into the water upon the old bell-mare, 
and the frightened mules were forced to follow, 
urged on by the yells and blows of their drivers 
In a few moments the whole caballada was under 
way; the old bell-mare, striking out and breast- 
ing the waves gallantly, while the mules, with 
only their heads and long ears visible above the 
water, came puffing like small high-pressure 
steamboats in her wake. The yelling on our 
side now commenced, in which concert the In- 
dians took the thorough base, performing to ad- 
miration ; while our Mexican muleteers rent the 
air with their favorite cry of ‘anda mula,” 
“‘hupar mula.”” The animals, attracted by the 
noise, made straight for us; and we soon had 
the gratification of seeing them safely landed, 
dripping and shaking themselves like so many 
Newfoundland dogs. 

At this point, however, our good fortune was 
destined to end. Kit, it is true, with a few 
men, and a small portion of luggage, made the 
passage safely ; but a large raft, which carried 
the greater share of our provisions, was dashed 
against a sawyer in the stream, which separated 
the logs, leaving the men to save themselves as 
they best could ; this they did with considerable 
difficulty : but six rifles, three saddles, much of 
the ammunition, and nearly all our provisions 
were totally lost. Under these depressing cir- 
cumstances, our camp that night was any thing 
but a lively one; the Eutaws being the only 
persons who seemed to feel like laughing. In- 
deed, I half think that our loss put them in high 
good-humor, as they had some prospect of recov- 
ering the rifles, when a lower stage of watcr 
should enable them to explore the bed of the 
stream. The little that remained of our private 
mess stores, was now the only certain depend- 
ence left to us in the way of food for our whole 
party. These stores were equally divided by 
Carson himself; our own portion being the 
same as that of our men, and the whole would. 
with economy in using, furnish but three days’ 
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scanty rations for each individual. 


our men had lost their riding-saddles, and were 


fain to spread their blankets upon a mule’s back, 
and jog along as they best might—a mode of 
travel which, when the animal’s bones are highly 
developed, I take to be “bad at the best,” for 
the rider. Others of the party had lost their 
clothing ; and I am sorry to say that the num- 
ber of pairs of “ nether integuments” was two 
less than that of the people who ought to have 
worn them. But this was a trifle compared 
with our other difficulties, for there was nobody 
in those regions who knew enough of the fash- 
ions to criticise our dress ; and as for ourselves 
we were in no mood to smile at our own strange 
costumes. Personally, I had been more lucky 
than the majority of my companions, having 
saved my precious suit of deer-skins, my rifle, 
and a few rounds of ammunition; but, alas! 
the waters of Grand River had swallowed up 
my note-book, my geological and botanical speci- 
mens, and many of my sketches, a most serious 
and vexatious loss, after the labor of ccllecting 
and preparing them. 

Two days’ travel brought us to Green River, 
where we underwent much of the same diffi- 
culty in crossing which we had encountered in 
the passage of Grand River; but we had now 
learned wisdom from experience, and had, more- 
over, little left to lose. 

The dreaded “third day” which was to see 
us provisionless at length arrived, and, instead 
of breakfast, I tried to fill the “ aching void” by 
drawing my belt a hole or two tighter; a great 





Some of | relief, as I can testify, for the cravings of an 


empty stomach. 

As I rode along, reflecting, rather gloomily, ! 
must confess, upon the position of our affairs, 
and considering where or in what form a sup- 
ply might best be obtained, I discovered that 
the same feelings were occupying the minds of 
most of the party ; and before we halted for the 
night it was moved, resolved, and finally deter- 
mined, that the fattest of our way-worn steeds 
should be killed, dressed, and eaten. This idea 
furnished ample material for contemplation. Eat 
horse-meat! The very thought was revolting. 
I had heard of such a thing. Dana tells some 
story of the kind, I believe; and I remember 
the chorus of a nautical melody, deservedly pop- 
ular among seamen, which begins : 

“ Old horse, old horse, what brought you here? 
From Saracen’s Head to Portland pier, 
I’ve carted stone this many a year ; 
Till killed by blows and sore abuse, 
They've salted me down for sailor’s use.” 


And so oh, through forty lines of doggerel. But 
then the contemplation of horse-meat, as an edi- 
ble, had been with me but an abstract idea, which 
I had never contemplated putting into practice. 
Now, however, the thing was tangible. To eat, 
or not to eat, became “ the question ;” and, after 
due consideration, Hunger arguing the case on 
one side, with strong Necessity for an advocate 
—and Fastidiousness taking the opposite, with 
Prejudice for her backer, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I would not and could not eat horse- 
flesh. In accordance with this valorous decis- 
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ion, although upon our arrival at camp, a horse 
(lean, old, and decidedly tough) was actually 
killed, cut up, and freely eaten of, I alone stood 
aloof, and went supperless to bed. But it was 
all in vain; for Starvation is a weighty reasoner, 
and Hunger gained the day at last. I stood out 
like a Trojan for eight-and-forty hours, and then 
“ gave in” with as good a grace as possible, and 
for more than a week ate horseflesh regularly. 
Perhaps the reader would like to know how it 
tasted. I can only say that it was an old ani- 
mal, a tough animal, and a sore-backed animal 
—and, upon the whole—lI prefer-beef. 

During this period of scarcity, we met with 
several parties of Indians; but found their con- 
dition little better than our own ; indeed, I be- 
lieve that it would have nauseated even a fre- 
quenter of a sixpenny “restaurant,” to have 
seen the horrible messes which their women 
were concocting. But I had got bravely over 
my squeamishness by this time, and would have 
dined with a Mandarin, without ever inquiring 
into the contents of the dishes. Really, I blush 
to confess it—but I actually tried to buy a fat 
puppy, which, truly and conscientiously, I in- 
tended to have eaten. I enticed the brute 
(which, by the way, was a short-haired animal, 
with a stumpy tail, and a decidedly mangy look) 
into the lodge of its owner, and then by means 
of signs, opened a negotiation for its purchase. 
I offered the extent of my available capital— 
three cartridges and five brass buttons. I said, 


“ bow-wow,” pointing first to the dog, and then 





to my mouth, which already watered in antici- 
pation of the dainty ; but though my proposi- 
tion was comprehended, and the savage looked 
upon the buttons with a longing eye, he seemed 
unwilling to trade; and, finally, explained his 
reluctance, by pointing with one hand to the 
puppy, while he gently patted his capacious 
stomach with the other: thereby giving me to 
understand that the beast was intended for his 
own private eating. Finding that the dog was 
not to be obtained by fair means, and urged 
by necessity to secure him, at all hazards, I re- 
turned to camp, and dispatched “Juan” as a 
foraging party of one, to invade the enemy’s 
camp and carry off the puppy, “ nolens, volens.” 
But he found the animal (who may have suspect- 
ed something from the intentness with which I 
had regarded him) safely housed, and abandoned 
the enterprise in despair. 

Upon reaching the borders of the Rocky 
Mountains, our situation, so far as food was 
concerned, became somewhat improved. We 
found this portion of the country to be by far 
the most pleasing and interesting which we had 
yet seen—every turning of the trail disclosing 
some new beauty of its grand and majestic 
scenery. Our course, except while crossing a 
dividing ridge, lay mostly along the mountain 
passes, where huge cliffs reared their rocky bar- 
riers, upon either hand crowned with various 
trees, the pine and a species of aspen being the 
most prominent. These valleys abounded in 
game, among which I noticed the black-tailed 
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deer, elk, antelope, and the Rocky Mountain 
sheep or “big-horn,” as they are sometimes 
called. This abundance, however, proved rather 
a matter of vexation than a real benefit ; for the 
animals were so wild and unapproachable that 
our hunters were often disappointed in obtain- 
ing meat; so that but for the Jndians, who 
were here better provided, we should have been 
obliged to return to the horseflesh. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BROOK, 
I shall not soon forget accompanying Carson. 
about this time, on one of our many excursions 
to procure venison. We had discovered a doe 


with her fawn in a little grassy nook, where | 


the surrounding rocks would partially screen 
us from their view, while we crawled within 
gunshot. Dismounting with as little noise as 


possible, I remained stationary, holding our 
horses, while Kit endeavored to approach the 


unsuspecting deer. We were both somewhat 
nervous, for our supper and breakfast depended 
on our success ; and we knew well frcm former 
experiences that if the doe heard but the crack- 
ling of a bush she would be off like the wind, 
Kit, therefore, advanced with somewhat more 
than ordinary care, using every caution which 
a hunter’s education could suggest, and at 
length gained a point within rifle-shot of his 
prey. My nervousness was now at its height ; 
why don’t he fire? thought I. But Kit was 
cooler, and calculated more closely than myself. 
At last I saw him bring his rifle to his eye, at 
the same time showing himself sufficiently to 
attract the attention of the doe, who raised her 
head a little to get a look a®the object of alarm, 
thus offering a better mark for his rifle; a mo- 
ment more, and at the report of the piece, the 
doe made one convulsive bound, and then rolled 
upon the sward. To tie our horses, cut up the 
deer, and attach its quarters to our saddles was 
the work of twenty minutes more; and then 
remounting, we pursued our way, making quite 
a triumphal entry into camp, where Kit’s good 
luck rejoiced the hearts and stomachs of every 
man in the party: it was really a great event 
to us in those days, and we had that night a 
right jolly time of it. 

As the events here recorded took place when 
I was several years younger than I now am, I 
trust that the following incident will be regard- 





ed leniently by the readers of this off-hand, but 
strictly veracious narrative. I relate it for the 
benefit of all romantic young ladies ; and I may 
add, that although I consider the thing original 
in my own case, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to any young gentleman's doing likewise, 
if placed in a similar position. 

To begin my story at the proper point, I must 
confess that in bidding farewell to the Atlantic 
coast, I left the object of a boyish flame behind 
me. A noble-hearted woman she was, with a 
very witching pair of eyes (at least, I thought 
so then—but, a plague upon such descriptions, 
say I. I never yet attempted to get through a 
lover's catalogue of lips and teeth, Grecian 
noses and ivory necks, and all that, without 
breaking down, so I will leave it to my lady 
readers to imagine all “ my fancy painted her.”’) 
Suffice it to say, that she was a sensible woman 
withal, believing firmly in the old adage, “ that 
a rolling stone gathered no moss ;” and with 
such excellent principles it is hardly wonderful 
that she liked neither soldiers nor soldiering. 
But yet it was one of my first loves; a fancy 
of sweet sixteen; and campaigning had not 
altogether jolted her image out of my head. So 
one evening, as I stood upon a commanding 
height just above our camp, I thought of home 
and absent friends; until yielding to the duplex 
influences of a poetical temperament, and the 
solemn twilight hour, I fell into a train ef ro- 
mantic musings which ended in my cutting the 
name of my fair friend upon the barkless trunk 
of a gigantic pine, where it is doubtless legible 
at the present time, and may, for aught I know 
to the contrary, furnish some future traveler 
with a fair subject for wonderment and mys- 
tery. 

The spot, morever, had an interest about it 
beyond the mere fact of its lying amid the 
depths of a mighty wilderness, as it is said to 
be upon the line which divides the waters of 
this vast continent, those on the right hand 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, while those on 
the left mingle with the calmer waves of the 
Pacific. Were I in that region now, I think 
that I could almost find the identical tree, from 
the vicinity of a huge pair of antlers which I 
recollect to have seen lying near its base. If 
any man believes that the achievement was 
simply a “ labor of love’ unattended by any ex- 
ertion, hardship, or danger on my part, I can 
only say that if he will stand upon the summit 
of an airy cliff, at the rather chilly hour of sun- 
set, and cut three large capitals into the trunk 
of a very knotty pine with no better tools. than 
a rusty jack-knife, I will give him a certificate 
for any amount of chivalry and devotion, and— 
call him a fool to boot. 

From these rugged mountain paths we at 
length emerged, descending into the beautiful 
plains known as Taos Valley. Here we had 
scarcely gone a day’s journey, bifore we dis- 
covered a great increase in the amount of “ In- 
dian sign,” and also a change in its appearance, 
which, though hardly perceptible to an inex- 
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perienced eye, was too surely read by Carson’s 
not to beget uneasiness. 

* Look here,” said Kit, as he dismounted from 
his mule, and stooped to examine the trail; 
“ The Indians have passed across our road since 
sun-up, and they are a war party too; no sign 
of lodge poles, and no colt tracks; they are no 
friends neither: here's a feather that some of 
them has dropped. We'll have trouble yet, if 
we don’t keep a bright look-out.” 

Our camp that night was upon the borders of 
a stream which had been swollen by the melting 
of the snows, until the neighboring prairies had 
been overflown to a considerable extent. This 
deposit of water, now grown partially stagnant, 
had given birth to myriads of musquitoes, who 
at evening arose like a mighty cloud from their 
marshy beds to precipitate themselves upon our 





devoted camp. Talk about the plagues of Egypt! 
I will compromise for any amount of frogs and 
locusts, or even take fleas, by way of variety ; | 
but defend me from those winged torments, 
called musquitoes. These fellows, too, were of | 
the regular gallinipper tribe, of which old officers | 
who have seen service in the everglades of Flor- | 
ida tell such wondrous tales. To repulse this | 
army of invasion we made smokes, and hovered | 
over them until our eyes were literally “a foun- | 
tain of water ;” but though whole battalions | 
were suffocated, and perished in the flames, mill- 
ions rushed in to fill their places and renew the 
fight. Our poor mules, equally annoyed with 
ourselves, showed more sagacity than I gave 
them credit for, by getting together in a body, 


and standing in pairs, side by side, so that the 
tail of one was kept in motion near the head of 
the other, thus establishing an association for 
mutual protection, which kept the insects in 


some measure at a distance. But it certainly 
was a ludicrous sight to watch the long-eared 
crowd with their tails going like the sails of an 
assembly of windmills, and to observe their look 
of patient resignation when some musquito, more 
daring than his fellows, broke through their bar- 
rier, biting keenly in defiance of their precau- 
tions. Finding it impossible to remain by the 
camp fires, I at length rolled myself up in a Mex- 
ican blanket, covering my head so completely 
that I excluded not only the musquitoes but the 
air, and thus remained in a state of partial suf- 
focation, listening to the shrill war song of our 
assailants, until the cooler winds of midnight 
forced them to leave the field, and take refuge in 
the oozy swamps. 

We were up before the sun upon the follow- 
ing day, and continued on down the valley. Near 
noon Carson discovered a number of what ap- 
peared to be Indians some distance ahead, in a 
hollow, where a few stunted trees partially con- 
cealed them from our view. A little beyond 
their camp we perceived a large number of an- 
imals grazing, which betokened the presence of 
a party as large, or nearly as large, as our own. 
As these people were evidently unaware of our 
proximity, we called a halt, and after a moment’s 





consultation, determined to make a charge, and 


as we seemed pretty equally matched in regard 
to numbers, to take, if necessary, the offensive 
line of conduct. With this view, we selected ten ° 
of our best men, and having arrayed our forces, 
came down, so far as determination was con- 
cerned, in very gallant style, each man with his 
rifle in his hand, firmly resolved to ‘do or die.” 
But, alas, for the poetry of the affair, we could 
boast but little of the 

“Pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
either in our dress or accoutrements. “ Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment,”’ so often quoted as the ne plus 
ultra of volunteerism, were regular troops when 
compared with ourdashing cavaliers. We looked 
ragged enough and dirty enough in all con- 
science, without any extra atiempt at effect, but, 
as if to complete the picture, the .wo unfortu- 
nate individuals who wanted “ unmentionables”’ 
were front-rank men, and your very humble serv- 
ant, the author, had a portion of an under-gar- 
ment which shall be nameless tied round his 
head in lieu of a hat. Take us all in all, we cer- 
tainly did not neglect the advice of one of Shak- 
speare’s heroes, who bids his followers “ hang 
out their banners on the outer wall.” The 
mules, too—confound their stupidity !—ruined 
the affair, so far as it might be considered in the 
light of a secret expedition, by stretching out 
their heads, protruding their long ears, and yelling 
most vociferously. ‘* Confound your stumbling 
body!” said one old mountaineer to his steed (a 
wall-eyed marcho), ‘‘ maybe you'll have some- 
thing to make a noise for, when you get an Apache 
arrow slipped into you.” But our famous charge 
on mule-back was brought to an abrupt and in- 
glorious close upon reaching the camp of our 
supposed enemies, by the discovery that they 
were nothing more nor less than Mexican traders, 
who had penetrated thus far into the wilderness 
for the purpose of trafficking with the Indians. 

From these fellows we obtained some useful, 
but not particularly encouraging information, to 
the effect that a party of mountaineers, larger 
than our own, and better supplied with arms, 
had been attacked by the Indians near the point 
at which we expected to encamp that night, de- 
feated, and despoiled of their property. There 
was nothing before us, however, but to push 
ahead, and that evening found few in our camp 
who cared to sleep soundly. With a view to 
greater watchfulness, our guard was doubled, the 
sentries crawling to and from their posts; and 
all making as little disturbance as possible. The 
fires of an Indian cainp—probably a part of 
the same band who had defeated the mountain- 
eers—shone brightly from a hillside about half 
a mile distant ; and having nothing to cook, we 
deemed it most prudent to ertinguish our own, 
which had been lighted to drive away the mus- 
quitoes. During the night great uneasiness 
among the animals betokened the presence or 
close vicinity of lurking Indians ; and Kit, whose 
long acquaintance with the savages had taught 
him a perfect knowledge of their modes of war- 
fare, believing that they would attack us about 
daybreak, determined to steal a march upon the 
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enemy. In pursuance of this object, we saddled 
our beasts at midnight, and departed as noise- 
lessly as possible, traveling by starlight until the 
first glimmer of the dawn, when we paused for 
a few moments to breathe our tired animals, and 
then continued on. 

We had, upon leaving our last night's camp, 
nearly one hundred miles to travel before reach- 
ing the first settlements in New Mexico, the 
nearest place of safety; and it was now determ- 
ined to make the distance without delay. Ac- 
cordingly we pressed on as rapidly as the con- 
dition of our cattle would permit, stepping only 
to shift our saddles to one of the loose animals 
when those we rode showed signs of giving 
out. Late in the afternoon we had, by the free 
use of whip and spur, reached a point some 
eighteen miles distant from the first Mexican 
habitations. 

I was just beginning to feel a little relieved 
from the anxious watchfulness of the iast few 
days, and had even beguiled the weariness of 
the way by picturing to myself the glorious 
dinner I would order upon reaching Santa Fé, 
when Carson, who had been looking keenly 
ahead, interrupted my musings, by exclaiming : 
‘‘ Look at that Indian village; we have stum- 
bled upon the rascals, after all!” It was but 
too trae—a sudden turning of the trail had 
brought us full in view of nearly two hundred 
lodges, which were located upon a rising ground 
some half a mile distant to the right of our trail. 
At this particular point the valley grew narrow- 
er, and hemmed in as we were upon either 
hand by a chain of hills and mountains, we had 
no resource but to keep straight forward on our 
course, in the expectation that by keeping, as 
sailors say, ‘‘ well under the land,” we might 
possibly slip by unperceived. But our hope 
was a vain one; we had already been observed, 
and ere we had gone a hundred yards, a war- 
rior came dashing out from their town, and, 
putting his horse to its speed, rode rapidly up 
to Carson and myself: he was a finely formed 
savage, mounted upon a noble horse, and his 
fresh paint and gaudy equipments looked any 
thing but peaceful. This fellow continued his 
headlong career until almost at our side, and 
then, checking his steed so suddenly as to throw 
the animal back upon its haunches, he inquir- 
ed for the ‘‘ capitan” (a Spanish word generally 
used by the Indians to signify chief); in an- 
swer to which, I pointed first to Carson, and 
then to myself. Kit, who had been regarding 
him intently, but without speaking, now turned 
to me, and said: “I will speak to this warrior 
in Eutaw, and if he understands me it will 
prove that he belongs to a friendly tribe ; but 
if he does not, we may know the contrary, and 
must do the best we can: but from his paint 
and manner I expect it will end in a fight any- 
way.’’ 

Kit then turned to the Indian, who, to judge 
from his expression, was engaged in taking 
mental, but highly satisfactory notes of our 
way-worn party with their insufficient arms and 


scanty equipments ; and asked him in the Eutaw 
tongue, ‘‘ Who are you?”’ The savage stared 
at us for a moment; and then, putting a finger 
into either ear, shook his head slowly from side 
to side. ‘I knew it,” said Kit; “it is just as 
I thought, and we are in for it at last. Look 
here, Thomas!” added he (calling to an old 
mountain man)—‘“ get the mules together, and 
drive them up to that little patch of chapperal, 
while we follow with the Indian.” Carson then 
requested me in a whisper to drop behind the 
savage (who appeared determined to accompany 
us), and be ready to shoot him at a minute’s 
warning, if necessity required. Having taken 
up a position accordingly, I managed to cock 
my rifle, which I habitually carried upon the 
saddle, without exciting suspicion. 

Kit rode ahead to superintend the movements 
of the party who, under the guidance of Thomas, 
had by this time got the pack and loose animals 
together, and were driving them toward a grove 
about two hundred yards further from the vil- 
lage. We had advanced thus but a short dis- 
tance, when Carson (who from time to time had 
been glancing backward over his shoulder) rein- 
ed in his mule until we again rode side-by-side. 
While stooping, as if to adjust his saddle, he 
said, in too low a tone to reach any ears but 
mine: “ Look back, but express no surprise.” 
I did so, and beheld a sight which, though high- 
ly picturesque, and furnishing a striking sub- 
ject for a painting, was, under existing cir- 
cumstances, rather calculated to destroy the 
equilibrium of the nerves. In short, I saw about 
a hundred and fifty warriors, finely mounted, and 
painted for war, with their long hair streaming 
in the wind, charging down upon us, shaking 
their lances and brandishing their spears as 
they came on. 

By this time we had reached the timber, if a 
few stunted trees could be dignified with the 
name ; and Kit, springing from his mule called 
out to the men, “‘ Now boys, dismount, tie up 
your riding mules ; those of you who have guns, 
get round the caballada, and look out for the In- 
dians ; and you who have none, get inside, and 
hold some of the animals. Take care, Thomas, 
and shoot down the mule with the mail bags on 
her pack, if they try to stampede the animals.” 

We had scarcely made these hurried prepara- 
tions for the reception of such unwelcome visi- 
tors, before the whole horde were upon us, and 
had surrounded our position. For the next 
fifteen minutes a scene of confusion and excite- 
ment ensued which baffles all my powers of de- 
scription. Onthe one hand the Indians pressed 
closely in, yelling, aiming their spears, and 
drawing their bows, while their chiefs, con- 
spicuous from their activity, dashed here and 
there among the crowd, commanding and di- 
recting their followers. On the other side, our 
little band, with the exception of those who had 
lost their rifles in Grand River, stood firmly 
round the caballada ; Carson, a few paces in ad- 
vance, giving orders to his men, and haranguing 





the Indians. His whole demeanor, was now so 
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entirely changed, that he looked like a different 
man; his eye fairly flashed, and his rifle was 
grasped with all the energy of an iron will. 

“There,” cried he, addressing the savages, 
“is our line, cross it if you dare, and we begin 
to shoot. You ask us to let you in, but you 
won't come unless you ride over us. You say 
you are friends, but you don’t act like it. No 
you don’t deceive us so, we know you too well; 
so stand back, or your lives are in danger.” 

It was a bold thing in him to talk thus to 
these blood-thirsty rascals; but a crisis had 
arrived in which, boldness alone could save us, 
and he knew it. They had five men to our one; 
our ammunition was reduced to three rounds per 
man, and resistance could have been but mo- 
mentary ; but among our band the Indians must 
have recognized mountain men, who would 
have fought to the last, and they knew from 
sad experience that the trapper’s rifle rarely 
missed its aim. Our animals, moreover, worn 
out as they were, would have been scarcely 
worth fighting for, and our scalps a dear bar- 

in. 

Our assailants were evidently undecided, and 
this indecision saved us; for just as they seemed 
preparing for open hostilities, as rifles were 
cocked and bows drawn, a runner, mounted 
upon a weary and foam-specked steed came 
galloping in from the direction of the settle- 
ments; bringing information of evident impor- 
tance. After a moment's consultation with this 
new arrival, the chief whistled shrilly, and the 
warriors fell back. Carson’s quick eye had al- 
ready detected their confusion, and turning to 
his men, he called out, “‘ Now boys, we have a 
chance, jump into your saddles, get the loose 
animals before you, and then handle your rifles, 
and if these fellows interfere with us we'll make 
a running fight of it.” 

In an instant each man was in his saddle, 
and with the caballada in front we retired slowly ; 
facing about from time to time, to observe the 
movements of our enemies, who followed vn, but 
finally left us and disappeared in the direction 
of their village, leaving our people to pursue 
their way undisturbed. We rode hard, and 
about midnight reached the first Mexican dwell- 
ings which we had seen since our departure 
from the Pacific coast. This town being no- 
thing more than a collection of shepherds’ huts, 
we did not enter, but made camp near it. Here 
also we learned the secret of our almost miracu- 
lous escape from the Indians, in the fact that a 
party of two hundred American volunteers were 
on their way to punish the perpetrators of the 
recent Indian outrages in that vicinity; this 
then was the intelligence which had so oppor- 
tunely been brought by their runner, who must 
have discovered the horsemen while upon the 
march. 

It is almost needless to say that we slept the 
sleep of tired men that night. I for one did not 
awake with the dawn. Our tired animals too 


appeared to require some repose ere they renewed 





their labors ; and it was therefore decided that 
we should take a holiday of rest before departing 
for Taos, now distant but one day’s journey. | 
remember celebrating this occasion by visiting 
one of the Mexican huts, where I ordered the 
most magnificent dinner that the place afforded, 
eggs and goat’s milk, at discretion—if discretion 
had any thing to do with the terrible havoc we 
made among the eatables, a thing which on re. 
flection appears to me more than doubtful. 

Early upon the following day we resumed our 
march, and that evening terminated our journey- 
ings for a season, by bringing us to the Mexican 
village of Taos, where I was hospitably enter- 
tained by Carson and his amiable wife, a Span- 
ish lady, and a relative, I believe, of some former 
Governor of New Mexico. 





THE AUTHOR ON REACHING TAOS. 


And now, as our good parsons say, “‘a few 
words more and I have done ;”’ and I most sin- 
cerely hope that these farewell lines may not 
bring the sensation of weariness to the reader 
which I have sometimes felt upon hearing the 
foregoing announcement from the pulpit. What 
I have written is simply a plain, unvarnished 
statement of facts as they occurred. While I 
grant that the capital “I” has come in more 
frequently than I could have wished, I must dis- 
claim all title to the hero-ship of my story. I was 
but a looker-on, “a chiel,” who, though “ takin’ 
notes,” did not then mean to “ prent ‘em.” 

Since writing a portion of the foregoing nar- 
native, Mr. Christopher Carson has been nom- 
inated by our President to the Indian Agency of 
the Territory of New Mexico, a highly respons- 
ible office, requiring great tact, much common 
sense, and a fair amount of judgment. This ex- 
cellent selection has been ratified and confirmed 
by the Senate, and I am free to say, that Kit 
Carson has no friend, among the many who 
claim that honor both east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, who congratulates him more sin- 
cerely than myself. He is eminently fitted for 
the office ; and all who know him will agree with 
me when I declare that I believe him to be 





“ An honest man, the noblest work of God.” 
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MAN'S FAMILIAR COMPANION. 


Wh dog has been in all ages the acknowl- 
edged friend of man; his familiar and es- 
teemed companion. Naturally courageous, pow- 
erful, and fierce, in a savage state, he is one 
of the most formidable of animals; but when 
domesticated, his sole ambition is to please 
“He then lays his force, courage, and all his 
useful talents, at the feet of his master; he waits 
his orders, to which he pays implicit obedience ; 
he is constant in his affections, friendly without 





interest, and grateful for the slightest favors ; 
he is not easily driven off by unkindness ; but 
licks the hand that has just been uplifted to 
strike him. He knows a beggar by his voice, 
his clothes, or his gestures, and forbids his ap- 
proach. When at night the guardianship of the 
house is committed to his care, he seems proud 
of the charge: he continues a watchful sentinel, 
goes his rounds, scents strangers at a distance, 
and gives them warning of his being upon duty.” 

Thus he becomes identified with his master’s 
pursuits and interests. He is “treated as one 
of the family ;” with a marvelous sagacity, he 
recognizes the look, voice, and walk of his mas- 
ter; rejoices at his approach, and solicits his 
notice, while he bravely defends his person. 





His services are almost essential to civilization ; 
and with his assistance man has obtained the 
conquest of the lower animals, and 

possession of the earth. Surrounded by a num- 








ber of these courageous animals, the traveler has 
been enabled, in climes abounding with ferocious 
beasts, to encamp at night in the dreary desert, 
and repose in comparative safety. The flock 
and herd obey the voice of the dog more readily 
than that of the shepherd; he conducts them, 
guards them, and keeps them from capriciously 
seeking danger, and considers their enemies his 
own. 

The dog does not disdain to become the blind 
mendicant’s assistant, conducting him through 
the streets of our cities and large towns, with 
the hat in his mouth, supplicating alms of the 
passers-by. We have seen the dog take por- 
tions of bread or even copper coin into his 
mouth, and place it in his master’s hat; nor has 
the creature, though sometimes much tempted 
to do so, even tasted the bread till given to him 
by the hand of his employer. 

‘An English officer, who was in Paris in 
1815, mentioned the case of a dog belonging to 
a shoe-black, which brought customers to its 
master. This it did in a very ingenious, and 
scarcely honest manner. The officer, having 
occasion to cross one of the bridges over the 
Seine, had his boots, which had been previously 
polished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against 
them. He, in consequence, went toa man who 
was stationed on the bridge, and had them 
cleaned. The same circumstance having oc 





curred more than once, his curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he watched the dog. He saw him 
roll himself in the mud of the river, and then 
watch for a person with well-polished boots, 
against which he contrived to rub himself. Find- 
ing that the shoe-black was the owner of the 
dog, he taxed him with the artifice ; and, after 
a little hesitation, he confessed that he had 
taught the dog the trick in. order to procure 
customers for himself. The officer, being much 
struck with the dog's sagacity, purchased him 
at a high price, and brought him to England. 
He kept him tied up in London some time, and 
then released him. The dog remained with him 
a day or two, and then made his escape. A 
fortnight afterward, he was found with his former 
master, pursuing his old trade, of dirtying gen- 
tlemen’s boots on the bridge.” 

The following instance of sagacity, which is 
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well authenticated, reminds us of some of the 
companions of our childhood, who, when ill- 
treated, have threatened their oppressor with 
the vengeance of their “ big brother.” A gen- 
tleman in Staffordshire was in the habit of com- 
ing to town twice in the year, performing part 
of the journey on horseback, accompanied by 
his little terrier, which he usually left in the 
care of his landlady at St. Albans, till his return. 
On one occasion, calling as usual for his little 
favorite, the lady appeared before him with a 
pitiful countenance. “Alas, sir,’’ said she, 
“ your terrier is lost! Our house-dog and he 
had a quarrel ; and the poor terrier was so wor- 
ried and bitten before we could part them, that 
I thought he could never have got the better of 
it. He, however, crawled out of the yard, and 


was not seen for almost a week. He then re- 
turned, bringing with him another dog, larger 


by far than ours; and they both fell on our dog, 
and bit him so unmercifully, that he has scarcely 
since been able to go about the yard, or to eat 
his meat. Your dog and his companion then 
disappeared, and have never since been seen at 
St. Albans.” The gentleman, however, on ar- 
riving at home, found his terrier; and, on in- 
quiry, was informed that since he left for town 
the little creature had returned home, and had 
coaxed away the great house-dog ; who it seems 
had, in consequence, followed him to St. Albans, 
and completely avenged his injury. 

The dog, however, is not devoid of affection 
and sympathy for its fellows. Two dogs, near 
New York, were in the practice of going out 
together to hunt squirrels on the mountain. 
One of them, in pursuit of some game, got 
his head fast between two rocks, from which 
he could not extricate himself; he remained 
in this situation eight days, during which 
time his associate fed him daily. Watch, 
for this was his name, was observed to 
whine, and show great uneasiness ; he would 
seize every bone and bit of meat he could 
find, and hasten up the mountain, reserving 
for himself only the crumbs which were 
shaken from the table cloth. He also went 
often to the master of his friend, and by signs 
endeavored to induce him to follow him. At 


length, the master began to notice the con- *_ 


duct of the dog, and one day said to him, 





‘Watch, do you know where poor Alonzo is?” 
The dog, appearing to understand him, sprang 
up to him with so much force as almost to 
throw him down, and by other signs induced 
him to follow him, and conducted him to his 
imprisoned companion.- The poor dog was 
found to have suffered greatly ; in addition to 
his being nearly starved, in hi» efforts to extri- 
cate himself he had worn the skin from his neck 
and shoulders. Fragments of the bones which 
Watch had brought him lay around. 

The benevolence of dogs has excited universal 
admiration. But the Newfoundland dog parti- 
cularly is justly celebrated for this quality. 
Children and adults have frequently been res- 
cued from danger by these faithful animals. 
“In 1792, a gentleman went to the coast for 
the benefit of sea-bathing. He was conducted 
in one of the machines into the water; but 
being unacquainted with the steepness of the 
shore, and no swimmer, he found himself, the 
instant he quitted the machine, nearly out of his 
depth. His alarm increased his danger; and, 
unnoticed by the attendant of the machine, he 
would unavoidably have been drowned, had not 
a large Newfoundland dog, which providentially 
was standing on the shore, observed his distress, 
and plunged in to his assistance. The dog 
seized him by the hair, and conducted him 
safely to the land; but it was some time before 
he recovered. The gentleman afterward pur- 
chased the dog at a high price, and preserved 
him as a precious treasure.” 

The eccentricities of some dogs are very re- 
markable. Perhaps none have excited more atten- 
tion than “‘the fireman’s dog,” as he was called, 
who possessed a strange fancy for attending all 
the tires which occurred in London. He was the 
property of no individual, and was fed by the 
firemen generally ; but he would stay with nei- 
ther of them for any length of time. The “ po- 
liceman’s dog,” as he has been named, may 
also often be seen following the officer on his 
beat in Paternoster-row. The writer daily, on 
his way to the city, sees a dog begging for his 
breakfast before the house of an inhabitant of 
the Blackfriars-road ; and so well does he act 
the part of a mendicant, that the boys are often 
heard to say, that he “is coming the ‘old sol- 


dier.’” 
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The animal has frequently been sent on er- 
rands, which he has performed with fidelity and 
safety. A person who kept a turnpike near 
Stratford-on-Avon had one so trained, that he 
would go to the neighboring town for grocery 
or other articles of provision that were wanted, 
and return with them in safety. A memoran- 
dum of the things required was tied round his 
neck, and the articles were fastened in the same 
manner. 

The Esquimaux dog performs the part of the 
horse, in drawing the Esquimaux in the sledge 
over the snow, and in pursuing the reindeer, 
the seal, or the bear. The dogs of St. Bernard 
are sent out on errands of compassion, with 
provisions for the traveler benighted or endan- 
gered by the snow-storm. Some years ago, 
ship belonging to Newcastle was wrecked near 
Yarmouth ; and a Newfoundland dog alone es- 
caped to the shore, bringing in his mouth the 
captain’s pocket-book. He landed amidst a 
number of people, several of whom in vain 
attempted to take from him his prize. The 
sagacious animal, as if sensible of the import- 
ance of the charge, which, in all probability, 
was delivered to him by his perishing master, 
at length leaped fawningly against the breast 
of a man, who had attracted his notice among 
the crowd, and delivered the book to him. 

Remarkable instances of sagacity are on re- 
cord respecting this friend of man. Sometimes 
he has proved a defense to his keepers in a man- 
ner which could scarcely have been imagined. 
Take an example. “In 1781, a person went 


to a house in Deptford to take lodgings, under 


pretense that he had just arrived from the West 
Indies. Having agreed on the terms, he said 
he should send his trunk that night, and come 
himself the next day. About nine o’clock in 
the evening the trunk arrived, and was carried 
into his bedroom. As the family were retiring 
to bed, their little house-dog, deserting his usual 
station in the shop, placed himself close to the 
chamber-door where the chest was deposited, 
and kept up an incessant barking. The moment 
the chamber-door was opened the dog flew to 
the chest, against which it scratched and barked 
with redoubled fury. They attempted to get 
the dog out of the room, but in vain. Suspicion 
becoming very strong, they were induced to 
open the box, when, to their utter astonishment, 
they found in it their new lodger, who had been 
thus conveyed into the house with the intention 


of robbing ie 
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MADRID AND VIENNA. 
NGLAND, encouraged by the insurrection 
in Spain, and by the threatening aspect of 
Austria, now redoubled her exertions.* She 
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encouraged, by every means in her power, the 
rising of the fanatic peasants of the Spanish 
peninsula. Her invincible fleet swept the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal, and landed atevery avail- 
able point money, arms, and the munitions of 
war. Napoleon, unsuccessful in his renewed 
endeavors for the attainment of peace, was pre- 
pared for the arbitrations of battle. Before leav- 
ing Paris for the Spanish campaign, he assem- 
ee the Legislative body, and thus addressed 
em: 

“T have traveled this year more than three 
thousand miles in the interior of my empire. 
The spectacle of this great French family— 
recently distracted by intestine divisions, now 
united and happy—has profoundly moved me. 


a| I have learned that I can not be happy myself 


unless I first see that France is happy. A part 
of my army is marching to meet the troops 
which England has landed in Spain. It is an 
especial blessing of that Providence which has 
constantly protected our arms, that passion has 
so blinded the English counsels as to induce 
them to renounce the possession of the seas, 
and to exhibit their army on the Continent. I 
depart in a few days to place myself at the head 
of my troops, and, with the aid of God, to crown 
in Madrid the King of Spain, and to plant our 
eagles upon the forts of Lisbon. The Emperor 
of Russia and I have met at Erfurth. Our most 
earnest endeavor has been for peace. We have 
even resolved to make many sacrifices, to con- 
fer, if possible, the blessings of maritime com- 
merce upon the hundred millions of men whom 
we represent. We are of one mind, and we 
are indissolubly united for peace as for war.’’t 

An army of two hundred thousand men, ac- 
customed to battle, was now assembled in the 
gloomy fastnesses of the Pyrenees. Napoleon 
had stimulated their march by the following 
nervous proclamation : 

“‘ Soldiers !—After triumphing on the banks 
of the Vistula and the Danube, with rapid steps 
you have passed through Germany. This day,. 
without a moment of repose, I command you 





lopedia Brit ica, Art. Spain. The final triumph of 
the English inflicted upon Spain the heaviest curse which 
could have befallen the nation. It riveted the chains of 
ignorance, despotism, and the most intolerable religious 
fanaticism. 

“ Future ages will find it difficult to credit the enthu- 
siasm and the transport with which the tidings of the 
insurrection in Spain were received in the British islands 
Never was public joy more universal—the general rap- 
ture knew no bounds. All classes joined in it. All de- 
grees of intellect were swept away by the flood. The 
aristocratic party, who had so long struggled with almost 
hopeless constancy against the ever-advancing wave of 
revolutionary ambition, rejoiced that it had at last broke 
on a rugged shore.”—AL1son, vol. iii. p. 56. 

+ “There are many why Napoleon should have 
meddied with the interior affairs of Spain. TheSpanish 
Bourbons could never have been sincere friends to France 
while Bonaparte held the sceptre. The moment that the 
fear of his power ceased to operate, it was quite certain 
that their apparent friendship would change to active 
began, | hostility. The proclamation issued by the Spanish cab- 
ing | inet, just before the battle of Jena, was evidence of this 
fact."—NarieR, Hist. of the War in the Peninsula, vol. i 
p. 24. 
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to traverse France. Soldiers! I have need of 
you. The hideous presence of the leopard con- 
taminates the peninsula of Spain and Portugal. 
In terror he must fly before you. Let us bear 
our triumphal eagles to the pillars of Hercules. 
There also we have injuries to avenge. Soldiers! 
you have surpassed the renown of modern ar- 
mies, but you have not yet equaled the glory of 
those Romans who, in one and the same cam- 
paign, were victorious upon the Rhine and the 
Euphrates, in Illyria and upon the Tagus. A 
long peace, a lasting prosperity, shall be the 
reward of your labors. But a real Frenchman 
could not, ought not to rest until the seas are 
free and open to all. Soldiers! all that you 
have done, all that you will do for the happi- 
ness of the French people, and for my glory, 
shall be eternal in my heart.’ 

On the 29th of October, Napoleon took his 
carriage for Bayonne, ‘traversing the earth,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘as a comet does the 
sky, working changes wherever he came.”’ Ma- 
drid was distant from Paris about seven hun- 
dred miles. The cold rains of approaching 
winter had deluged the earth. The roads were 
miry, and often perilous. Regardless of fatigue 
and danger, Napoleon pressed on through dark- 
ness and storms. His carriage was dragged 


through ruts cut axle deep by the wheels of 
military wagons and of ponderous artillery. At 
length, in his impatience for greater speed, he 
abandoned his carriage, and mounted his horse. 
Apparently insensible to physical exhaustion or 
suffering, with his small cortége, like the rush 
of the tornado, he swept through the valleys 


and over the hills. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 3d of November, he arrived at Bay- 
onne. 

Immediately he sent for General Berthier, to 
question him respecting the state of affairs. He 
had given particular directiofis that the French 
generals should do nothing to circumvent the 
plans of the insurgents. He wished to place 
his veteran troops in the very midst of the 
Spanish armies, that he might strike blows 
heavy and fast in all directions. He had there- 
fore ordered his generals to permit the Span- 
iards to advance as far as they pleased upon his 
wings. ‘I sent them lambs,” said he, in refer- 
ence to the young and inexperienced soldiers 
who were first ordered to Spain, “‘ and they de- 
voured them. I will now send them wolves.” 

Napoleon found, much to his disappointment, 
that his orders had been but imperfectly ex- 
ecuted. A sufficient amount of clothing had 
not been obtained for the soldiers. Mules and 
horses were wanting. There was but a scanty 
supply of provisions. Joseph, instead of con- 
centrating the troops, that they might be envel- 
oped in the masses of the enemy, incapable of 
appreciating so bold a manceuvre, had timidly 
dispersed them to guard his flanks and rear. 
Napoleon expressed his regrets, but wasted no 
time in recriminations. The incredible activity 
of his mind may be inferred from the labors of 
a single day succeeding his exhausting journey 





from Paris to Bayonne. He ordered all con- 
tracts which the contractors had not yet exe- 
cuted, to be thrown up. Agents were dispatched 
to purchase with ready money all the cloths of 
the south which could be obtained. Immense 
workshops were established, and hundreds of 
hands were busy making clothes. All the or- 
ders for corn and cattle were countermanded, 
that the funds might be appropriated to the 
purchase of clothing. Barracks were ordered 
to be immediately constructed at Bayonne for 
the shelter of the troops arriving there. Agents 
were dispatched to spur on the march of the 
conscripts to the designated points. The troops 
which had arrived at Bayonne were carefully 
reviewed by the eagle eye of the Emperor. 
Many letters were dictated to administrators of 
posts, bridges, and roads, filled with most im- 
portant directions. As rest from the toil of 
such a day, when the sun had gone down, he 
leaped into his saddle, and galloped sixty miles 
over the mountains to Tolosa. He here passed 
the night of the 4th, busy in making prepara- 
tions for a speedy and a decisive conflict. The 
next day he proceeded thirty miles farther to 
Vittoria. Napoleon encamped, with the Impe- 
rial Guard who accompanied him, at a little dis- 
tance outside of the city. He wished to appear 
in Spain but as a general, leaving Joseph, as 
the king, to occupy the first place in the eyes 
of the Spaniards. If there were any unpopular 
acts to be performed, he assumed the responsi- 
bility of them himself, that he might shield his 
brother from odium. 

It was late in the night when Napoleon ar- 
rived at Vittoria. He leaped from his horse, 
entered the first inn, called for his maps, and 
in two hours decided the plan for the whole 
campaign. Orders were immediately dispatch- 
ed for the simultaneous movement of 200,000 
men. In the morning, he had a hurried inter- 
view with Joseph, and immediately entered upon 
a series of operations which have ever been con- 
sidered as among the most remarkable of his 
military career. 

The Spaniards, in alliance with the English, 
had met with some astonishing triumphs. They 
were perfectly intoxicated with success. Their 
boasting was unparalleled. They had conquer- 
ed the armies of the great Napoleon. They 
were surrounding, and in a few days would ut- 
terly devour those hosts whom Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia had found invincible. Five hun- 
dred thousand peasants, headed by priests and 
monks, were to cross the Pyrenees and march 
triumphantly upon Paris. The French gener- 
als, unable to endure the audacious movements 
of the boasting Spaniards, had occasionally at- 
tacked and repulsed them. Had Napoleon's 
orders been faithfully executed, he would have 
found his troops strongly concentrated and 
almost entirely surrounded by the swarming 
Spanish armies. Then, leaving a veteran band 
to check the movements of the right wing of 
the enemy, and another to check the move- 
ments of the left, he intended, with 80,000 
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men, to cut the Spanish armies in two, at the 
centre. He would then have fallen successively 
upon the two wings, and have enveloped and 
destroyed them. Bold as was this design, there 
could have been no question of its triumphant 
success, when undertaken by veteran French 
soldiers, headed by Napoleon. This plan could 
not now be so completely executed, for the 
various corps of the French army were widely 
dispersed, and the Spanish generals had been 
prevented from thoroughly entangling them- 
selves. Napoleon, however, decided still to 
adopt essentially the same plan. He made his 
disposition to cut the Spanish line into two 
parts, in order to fall first upon the one, and 
then upon the other. 

The moment Napoleon arrived at Vittoria, the 
whole army seemed inspired with new energy. 
Orders were dispatched in every direction. Hos- 
pitals were reared, magazines established, and an 
entrenchment thrown up as a precaution against 
any possible reverse ; for, while Napoleon was 
one of the most bold, he was ever one of the 
most cautious of generals. Having stationed 
two strong forces to guard his flanks, he took 
fifty thousand men, the élite of his army, and 
rushed upon the centre of his Spanish foes. 
The onset was resistless. The carnage was, 
however, comparatively small. The peasant 
soldiers, accustomed to the mountains, threw 
down their arms, and fled with the agility of 
goats, from crag to crag. Colors, cannon, bag- 
gage—all were abandoned. In the night of the 
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11th of November, Napoleon arrived at the head 
of his troops at Burgos. Upon the entrenched 
heights which surround the city, the Spaniards 
had collected in great force. The French, re- 
gardless of shot and shell which mowed down 
their front ranks, and strewed the ground with 
the dead, advanced with fixed bayonets, and 
swept every thing before them. The Spaniards 
fled, with incredible alacrity, not merely defeat- 
ed, but disbanded. 

The conqueror strode sternly on, picking up 
by the way the muskets, cannon, and munitions 
of war, until he arrived at the little town of 
Espinosa. Thirty thousand men were here 
strongly entrenched. Six thousand Frenchmen 
marched up to the bristling ramparts. They 
fought all day. They did not conquer. Night 
separated the exhausted and bleeding combat- 
ants. The Spaniards were overjoyed at their 
successful defense. They built bonfires, and 
filled the air with their defiant shouts. Another 
division of the French army arrived in the even- 
ing. There were now eighteén thousand French- 
men on the plain. There were thirty thousand 
Spaniards upon the entrenched heights. At 
the dawn of day the sanguinary conflict was 
renewed. One of the most awful scenes of 
war ensued. The rush of the assailants was 
resistless. Thirty thousand men, in frightful 
confusion, plunged down the precipitous rocks 
into the narrow street of Espinosa. Eighteen 
thousand men, in wild pursuit, rushed after 
them, intoxicated with the delirious passions 
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of war. Death, in its most revolting forms, 
held high carnival. Swords and bayonets were 
clotted with blood. Bullets pierced the dense 
masses of the affrighted and breathless fugitives. 
The unearthly clamor of the tumultuous and ter- 
rified host, the frenzied shouts of the assailants, 
the clangor of trumpets and drums, the roar of 
musketry, the shrieks of the wounded and the 
moans of the dying, created a scene of horror 
which no imagination can compass. The River 
Trueba, rushing from the mountains, traversed 
the town. One narrow bridge crossed it. The 
bridge was immediately choked with the miser- 
able throng. An accumulated mass, in one wild 
maelstrom of affrighted men, struggling in fran- 
tic eddies, crowded the entrance. A storm of 
bullets swept pitilessly through the flying mul- 
titude. Great numbers threw themselves into 
the torrent swollen by the rains of winter, and 
were swept away to an unknown burial. After 


this awful discomfiture, General Blake with dif- 
ficulty ralhed six thousand men, to continue a 
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precipitate retreat. The rest were either slain, 
or dispersed far and wide through the ravines 
of the mountains. 

The Spaniards made one more effort to resist 
the conqueror. It was at the apparently im- 
pregnable Pass of the Somosierra. 

The storming of this defile was one of the 
most astounding achievements of war. At day- 
break, the advance of Napoleon’s columns was 
arrested. There was a narrow pass over the 
mountains, long and steep. Rugged and crag- 
gy cliffs of granite, rose almost perpendicularly 
on either side to the clouds. A battery of six- 
teen guns swept the pass. An army of twelve 
thousand men, stationed behind field-works at 
every available point, were prepared to pour a 
storm of bullets into the bosoms of the French 
crowded together in the narrow gorge. As soon 
as the advancing columns appeared, a murder- 
ous fire was opened upon them. The stern bat- 
talions, inured as they were to the horrors of 
war, staggered and recoiled before a torrent of 
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destruction which no mortal men could with- 
stand. Napoleon immediately rode into the 
mouth of the defile, and attentively examined 
the scene before him. He dispatched two regi- 
ments of sharp-shooters to clamber along the 
brink of the chasm, among the rocks on either 
side, from height to height. An active skirmish- 
ing fire immediately commenced, which was as 
actively returned. A dense fog, mingled with 
the smoke, settled down upon the defile, envelop- 
ing the dreary gorge in the gloom of night. Sud- 
denly, Napoleon ordered a squadron of Polish 
lancers, on their light and fleet horses, to charge 
In the obscurity of the unnatural darkness they 
spurred their horses to the utmost speed. A 
terrific discharge from the battery swept the 
whole head of the column, horses and riders, 
into one mangled and hideous mass of death. 
Those behind, galloping impetuously forward 
over these mutilated limbs and quivering nerves, 
dashed upon the artillery-men before they had 
time to load, and sabred them at their guns. 
The French army poured resistlessly through 
the defile. The Spaniards threw down their 
arms, and, scattering in all directions, fled over 
the mountains. The battery, and muskets, am- 
munition and baggage in large quantities, iell 
into the hands of the victor. “It is indeed 
almost incredible,” says Napier, ‘‘ even to those 
who are acquainted with Spanish armies, that 
a position, in itself nearly impregna!le, and de- 
fended by twelve thousand men, should, with- 
out any panic, but merely from a deliberate 
sense of danger, be abandoned at the wild 
charge of a few squadrons, which two compa- 
nies of good infantry would have effectually 
stopped. The charge itself, viewed as a simple 
military operation, was extravagantly rash. But 
taken as the result of Napoleon's sagacious esti- 
mate of the real value of the Spanish troops, and 
his promptitude in seizing the advantage offered 
by the smoke and fog that clung to the sides of 
the mountains, it was a most felicitous example 
of intuitive genius ” 

An English army, under Sir John Moore, was 
rg across the north of Portugal to the aid 
of the Spaniards. Napoleon could not ascer- 
tain theirnumbers. He resolved, however, first 
to disembarrass himself of the Spanish forces, 
and then to turn upon the English. With re- 
sistless steps he now pressed on toward Mad- 
rid. There was no further opposition to be en- 
countered. The insurgents had been scattered 
like autumnal leaves before the gale. On the 
morning of the 2d of December, he arrived be- 
fore the walls of the metropolis. It was the 
anniversary of the coronation, and also of the 
battle of Austerlitz. In the minds of the sol- 
diers a superstition was attached to that mem- 
orable day. The weather was superb. All na- 
ture smiled serenely beneath the rays of an un- 
clouded sun. As Napoleon rode upon the field, 
one unanimous shout of acclamation burst from 
his adoring hosts. A still louder shout of defi- 
ance and rage was echoed back from the multi- 
tudinous throng crowding the ramparts of the 





city. Napoleon was now standing before the 
walls of Madrid at the head of 30,000 victorious 
troops. The city was in the power of the in- 
surgents. An army of 60,000 men had collect- 
ed withigits walls. It was composed mainly 
of peasants, roused by the priests to the highest 
pitch of fanatic enthusiasm The population 
of the city—men, women, and child 

ed to 180,000. Napoleon was extremely per- 
plexed. He recoiled from the idea of throwing 
his terrible bomb-shells and red-hot balls into 
the midst of the mothers, the maidens. and the 
children cowering helplessly by their firesides. 
On the other hand, he could not think of retir- 
ing as if discomfited, and of yielding Madrid 
and Spain to the dominion of the English. 
“ His genius,” says M. Chauvet, “ inspired him 
with a plan, which conciliated at the same time 
the claims of his own glory, and the exigencies 
of humanity. Happily, fortune had not yet aban- 
doned him, and gave still another proof of her 
partiality.” 

Napoleon sat upon his horse, and for a few 
moments gazed earnestly upon the capital of 
Spain. The soldiers, flushed with victory, and 
deeming every thing possible under their extra- 
ordinary chieftain, were impatient for the assault. 
He made a reconnoisance himself, on horseback, 
around the city, while the balls from the enemy's 
cannon plowed up the ground beneath his horse's 
feet. He stationed his forces, and planted his 
batteries and his mortars in such a position, as 
to reduce the city if possible by intimidation. 
and thus to save the effusion of blood The sun 
had now gone down, and a brilliant moon dif- 
fused almost mid-day splendor over the martial 
scene. ‘The night.” says Napier, ‘ was clear 
and bright. The French camp was silent and 
watchful. But the noise of tumult was heard 
from every quarter of the city, as if some mighty 
beast was struggling and howling in the toils * 
The tocsin from two hundred convent bells came 
pealing through the air. 

At midnight Napoleon sent a summons for 
the surrender. He assured the Governor that 
the city could not possibly hold out against the 
French army, and entreated him tv reflect upon 
the fearful destruction of property and of life 
which must inevitably attend a bombardment. 
A negative answer was returned. An attack 
was immediately made upon the outposts. They 
were speedily taken. A formidable battery was 
then reared to effect a breach in the wall. An- 
other letter was now sent, mild and firm, again 
demanding the surrender. It was noon of the 
second day. The authorities still refused a ca- 
pitulation ; they solicited, however, a few hours’ 
delay, that an opportunity might be afforded for 
consulting the people. With difficulty Napoleon 
restrained the impetuosity of his troops, and 
waited patiently until the next morning. In the 
mean time the scene in the city was awful be- 
yond . Fanatic peasants, dressed like 
brigands, patrolled the streets, assassinating all 
who were suspected of favoring the French. 
The bells of the churches and convents tolled 
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incessantly The monks, heading the peasants, 
guided them in tearing up the pavements, and 
in raising barricades at every corner. The stone 
houses were secured and loop-holed for musket- 
ty. The inhabitants who had propefty to lose 
and families to suffer were anxious for the sur- 
render. The fanatic peasants were eager for the 
strife. The monks had promised the reward of 
heaven, without purgatory, to every Spaniard 
who should shoot three Frenchmen 

As soon as the brilliant sun had dispelled the 
morning fog, Napoleon himself gave orders for 
a battery of thirty cannons to open its fire upon 
the walls. A breach was soon opened The 
French soldiers, with wild hurrahs, rushed over 
the ruins into the barricaded streets Again 
Napoleon curbed in his restive army. At his 
imperious command the action was promptly 
suspended. His troops were now in the 
city. 

His batteries were upon the neighboring 
heights, and could spe dily reduce the metrop- 
olis to ashes. A third time he sent the sum- 
mons to surrender. ‘‘ Though I am ready," said 
he, “to give a terrible example to the cities of 
Spain which persist in closing their gates against 
me, I choose rather to owe the surrender of 
Madrid to the reason and humanity of those who 
have made themselves its rulers.” Even the 
populace were now satisfied that resistance was 
unavailing. The Junta consequently sent two 
negotiators to the head-quarters of Napoleon. 
One of these men was Thomas de Morla, Gov- 
ernor of Andalusia. He had made himself no- 
torious, by violating the capitulation of Baylen. 
He had also treated the French prisoners with 
horrible inhumanity. Napoleon received the 
deputation, at the head of his staff, with a cold 
and stern countenance. He fixed his piercing 
eye upon Morla. The culprit quailed before his 
indignant glance. With downcast looks he said 
to Napoleon, ‘‘ Every sensible man in Madrid is 
convinced of the necessity of surrendering. It 
is however necessary that the French troops 
should retire, to allow the Junta time to pacify 
the people, and to induce them to lay down their 
arms.“ Inthe following indignant strain, which 
echoed through all Europe, Napoleon addressed 
him. We quote the literal translation of his 
words, as recorded in the ‘“ Moniteur” of that 
day : 

“In vain you employ the name of the people. 
If you can not find means to pacify them, it is 
because you yourselves have excited them and 
misled them by falsehood. Assemble the clergy, 
the heads of the convents, the alcaldes, and if 
between this and six in the morning the city has 
not surrendered, it shall cease toexist. I neither 
will, nor cught, to withdraw my troops. You 
have slaugh.ered the unfortunate French who 
have fallen into your hands. Only a few days 
ago, you suffered two servants of the Russian 
Embassador to be dragged away, and put to 
death in the streets, because they were French- 
men. The incapacity and weakness ofa general, 
had put into your hands troops which had ca- 





pitulated on the field of battle of Baylen, and the 
capitulation was violated. You, M. de Morla, 
what sort of a letter did you write to that gen 
eral!* Well did it become you to talk of pil- 
lage—you, who having entered Roussillon in 
1795, carried off all the women, and divided 
them as booty among your soldiers. What right 
had you, moreover, to hold such language! The 
capitulation of Baylen forbade it. Look what 
was the conduct of the English, who are far from 
priding themselves upon being strict observers 
of the law of nations. They compiained of the 
Convention of Cintra, but they fulfilled it. To 
violate military treaties is to renounce all civil- 
ization—to put ourselves on a level with the 
Bedouins of the desert. How then dare you de- 
mand a capitulation—you who violated that of 
Baylen? See how injustice and bad faith ever 
recoil pon those who are guilty ofthem. I had 
a fleet at Cadiz. It had come there as to the 
harbor of an ally. You directed against it the 
mortars of the city which you commanded. [I 
had a Spanish army in my ranks I preferred 
to see it escape in English ships, and to fling 
itself from the rocks of Espinosa,t than to dis- 
arm it. I preferred having nine thousand en- 
emies more to fight to violating good faith and 
honor Return to Madrid. I give till six o'clock 
to-morrow evening. You have nothing to say 
to me about the people, but to tell me that they 
have submitted. If not, you and your troops 
shall be put to the sword.” 

These severe and deserved reproaches caused 
Morla to shudder with terror. Upon returning 
to head-quarters his agitation was so great that 
he was quite unable to make a report. His col- 
league was obliged to give an account for him. 
Morla was sent again to inform Napoleon of the 
consent to surrender. Thus, through the gen- 
erosity and firmness of the conqueror, the city 
of Madrid was taken, with but a very slight ex- 
penditure of blood and suffering. The French 
army took possession of the city. Perfect se- 
curity of property and of life was, as by enchant- 
ment, restored to the inhabitants. The shops 
were kept open. The streets were thronged. 





* Alluding to a letter which Morla wrote to General 
Dupont, in which he endeavored to vindicate the viola- 
tion of the capitulation of Baylen. 

+ It will be remembered tnat the Prince of Peace, upon 
the eve of the battle of Jena, issued a proclamation, rous- 
ing Spain to attack France in her unprotected rear. The 
result of that battle alarmed the Spanish Government, and 
the Prince of Peace hypocritically protested that hus object 
was to send the troops to the aid of Napoleon. The Em- 
peror, feigning to be duped, expr d his gratitude, and 
called for the troops. Sixteen thousand men, under the 
Marquis Romana, were furnished, and were finally march- 
ed to the shores of the Baltic. Upon the breaking out of 
the war with Spain, a Catholic priest was sent to Romana 
to induce him to return with his troops to Spain. With 
ten thousand men he embarked on board an English fleet, 
and was transported to the Peninsula, where his army 
was united with the armies of England. These men, 
under General Blake, swelling his force to thirty thousand 
men, had entrenched themselves upon the heights of Espi- 
nosa. Napoleon hurled upon them a division of 18,000 
veterans, and drove them, with frightful slaughter, over 
the rocks into the river. 
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The floods of business and pleasure flowed on 
unobstructed. * 

Napoleon immediately proclaimed a general 
pardon for all political offenses. He abolished 
the execrable tribunal of the Inquisition. He 
reduced, one-third, the number of the convents, 
which were filled with lazy monks. One half of 
the proceeds of these convents was appropriated 
to the increase of the salary of the laboring 
clergy. The other half was set apart for the pay- 
ment of the public debt. The vexatious line of 
custom-houses between the several provinces, 
embarrassing intercourse and injuring trade, he 
abolished entirely, and established collectors of 
imposts only at the frontiers. All feudal rights 
were annulled. General courts of appeal were 
organized, where justice could be obtained from 
the decisions of corrupt local authorities. Be- 
fore the insurrection Napcleon had refrained 
from these important measures, to avoid exas- 
perating the clergy and the nobility. It was no 
longer necessary to show them any indulgence. 
These were vast benefits. They promised bound- 
less good to Spain. It is humiliating to reflect 
that Engiand, our mother land, could deluge the 
Peninsula in blood, to arrest the progress of such 
reforms, and to plunge enfranchised Spain back 
again into the darkness and the tyranny of the 
middle ages. 

Joseph returned, not to Madrid, but to the 
royal mansion of the Pardo, about six miles 
from the capital. To the various deputations 


which called upon Napoleon, he declared that he 
would not restore King Joseph to the Spaniards, 
till he deemed them worthy to possess a ruler 


so enlightened and liberal; that he would not 
replace him in the palace of the kings of Spain 
to see him again expelled; that he had no in- 
tention to impose upon Spain a monarch whom 
she wished to reject, but that having conquered 
the country he would extend over it the rights 
of conquest, and treat it as he should think 
proper. Ina proclamation which he then issued 
he said to the Spanish nation : 

“T have declared, in a proclamation of the 2d 
of June, that I wished to be the regenerator of 
Spain. To the rights which the princes of the 
ancient dynasty have ceded to me, you have 
wished that I should add the rights of conquest. 
That, however, shall not change my inclination 
to serve you. I wish to encourage every thing 
that is noble in your own exertions. All that 
is opp>sed to you~ prosperity .nd your gr \nd- 
eur I wish todestroy. The shackles which have 
enslaved the people I have broken. I have 
given you a liberal constitution, and, in the place 





“In a short time every thing wore the appearance of 
peace; tho theatres were re-opened, the shopkeepers dis- 
played their tempting wares, secure in the discipline 
of the conquerors; the Prado and public walks were 
crowded with spectators. Numerous deputations, em- 
bracing some of the most wealthy and respectable inhab- 
itants of Madrid, waited on the Emperor, and renewed 
their protestations of fidelity to his brother Joseph. It 
then how completely and fatally the corruptions 
and enjoyments of opulence and civilized life, disqualified 
men from acting a heroic part in defense of their coun- 
try."—ALIson, vol. iii. p. 100. 





of an absolute monarchy, a monarchy mild and 
limited. It depends upon yourselves whether 
that constit-tion shall still be your law.” 

Thus, in less than five weeks, Napoleon had 
become master of half of Spain. The Spanish 
armies had every where been scattered like dust 
before him. This whirlwind march of the con- 
queror, had astonished the English, whe were 
hastening to the aid of their allies. In their 
embarrassment they hardly knew which way to 
turn. Advance was inevitable ruin. Retreat, 
without the firing of a gun, was the most hu- 
miliating disgrace. Sir John Moore, with an 
army of about 30,000 men was marching rapidly 
from Portugal, to form a junction with Sir 
David Baird who was approaching from Co- 
runna with 10,000 men. With this army of 
highly disciplined British troops, to form the 
nucleus cf uncounted thousands of Spaniards, 
the English entertained little doubt of immediate 
and triumphant success. The tidings of disaster 
which they encountered, left for them, however, 
no alternative but a precipitate retreat. Napo- 
leon had done nothing to arrest the march of 
the English. He earnestly desired to draw 
them as far as possible from their ships, that he 
might meet them on an open field. 

Establishing his head-quarters at a country 
seat about four miles from Madrid, he devoted the 
most unremitted attention to the welfare of the 
army. An entrenched camp was constructed, 
bristling with cannon, which commanded the 
city, where his sick and wounded would be safe, 
and where his military supplies could be de- 
posited without fear of capture. 

A deputation of 1200 of the notables of Spain 
called upon him. He recounted to them the 
services which he had rendered Spain, and closed 
by saying, ‘‘ The present generation will differ 
in opinion respecting me. Too many passions 
have been called into exercise. But your pos- 
terity will be grateful to me as their regenerator. 
They will place in the number of memorable 
days those in which I have appeared among 
you. From those days will be dated the pros- 
perity of Spain. These are my sentiments. Go 
consult your fellow citizens. Choose your part, 
but do it frankly, and exhibit only true colors.”’* 

Every speech which Napoleon made bears the 
impress of his genius. Every line which he 
~ * The Marquis of Londonderry, at that time Colonel in 
the 2d British regiment of Life Guards, thus testifies in 
reference to the perfidy »f both Spain ‘nd Portugal. ‘* The 
prospect of that rupture with Prussia, which ended with 
the peace of Tilsit, struck Godoy as furnishing a favor- 
able opportunity of stirring up aii Europe against a man, 
whose ambition seemed to be unbOunded. A secret arrange- 
ment was accordingly entered into between him and the 
embassador Strogonoff (the Russian Minister) into which 
the Portuguese envoy was admitted, that the two king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal should instantly arm, for the 
purpose of attacking France, at a moment when her troops 
should be called away to oppose the Emperor of Russia in 
the north. These preparations were to begin in Portugal ; 
with the ostensible view of overawing which, Spain was 
next to increase her armies, while expeditions being fitted 
out in the English ports, a combined force was to invade 
the south of France, which, it was believed, would not be 
in a fit state to offer any efficient opposition. Had Bona- 
parte, as soon as the designs of Spain became known to 
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NAPOLEON AND THE DAUGHTER OF 8T. SIMON, 


wrote is stamped with his majestic power. La- 
martine, who assails Napoleon in terms of meas- 
ureless animosity and with a glow of eloquence 
rarely equaled, thus testifies to the Emperor’s 
energy with the pen : 

“He was perhaps the greatest writer of hu- 
man events since Machiavel. He is much supe- 
rior to Cesar in the account of his campaigns. 
His style is not the written exposition alone ; it 
is the action. Every sentence in his pages is, 
80 to speak, the counterpart and the counter- 
impression of the fact. There is neither a letter, 





him, directed his victorious legions upon Madrid, the de- 
thronement of Charles would have been viewed by the 
rest of Europe as an arrangement of self-defense. But it 
‘was not in the nature of the French Emperor to act in any 
case, either with openness or candor. Though apassion- 
ate lover of war, he never effected that by force of arms, 
which he believed it practicable to effect by diplomacy.”— 
Story of the Peninsular War. by the Marquis of Lonpon- 
ae ae The perfidious court merited its over- 
row. It was humane to try to save the benighted - 
lace from the carnage of war. 9 


ea 


a sound, nor a color wasted, between the fact 
and the word; and the word is himself. His 
phrases, concise and struck off without orna- 
ment, recall those times when Bajazet and 
Charlemagne, not knowing how to write their 
names at the bottom of their imperial acts, dip- 
ped their hands in ink or blood, and applied 
them, with all their articulations impressed upon 
the parchment.” 

While here two events occurred peculiarly 
characteristic of Napoleon. He had issued an 
order of the day enjoining the strictest discipline, 
and threatening the most severe military rigor 
against any person who should be guilty of acts 
of violence. Two of his soldiers had been ar- 
rested for a shameful assault upon a female. 
By a council of war they were condemned to 
death. Earnest petitions were presented for 
their pardon. Napoleon firmly refused, and they 
were shot. Their execution produced a very 
salutary effect upon the army, and restrained 





the outbreak of depraved passion. 
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The Marquis of St. Simon, a French royalist 
emigrant, had taken at Bayonne the oath of 
fidelity to King Joseph. He was captured, at 
the head of a band of Spanish insurgents fight- 
ing against hiscountry. A military commission 
condemned him to death. The daughter of the 
guilty man, aided by some of Napoleon’s kind- 
hearted officers obtained access to the Emperor. 
He was on horseback at the head of his staff. 
She sprang from her carriage, rushed through a 
file of soldiers, and threw herself upon her knees 
before the horse ofthe Emperor. ‘Pardon, Sire, 
pardon !”” she exclaimed, with suppliant hands 
and flooded eyes. Napoleon, surprised at the 
sudden apparition of the graceful and fragile 
maiden, reined in his horse, and fixing his eye 
earnestly upon her, said : 

“Who is this young girl? 
wish?” 

“Sire,” she replied, “I am the daughter of 
St. Simon, who is condemned to die this night.” 
Suddenly a deathly pallor spread over her covn- 
tenance, and she fell insensible upon the pave- 
ment. 

Napoleon gazed for a moment upon her pros- 
trate form, with a look expressive of the deepest 
commiseration. Then in hurried atcents he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Let the very best care be taken of 
Mademoiselle St. Simon. Tell her that her 
father is pardoned.” With a slight movement 
of the reins he urged on his horse, evidently 
struggling to conceal his emotion, and at the 
same time looking back to see if his orders were 
executed. Offenses, ever so weighty, commit- 


What does she 


ted against himself, he could, with magnanimity 


forgive. Wrongs inflicted upon helpless fe- 
males were unpardonable. 

General Moore was now directing his retreat- 
ing steps toward Corunna. He had ordered a 
fleet of English transports to repair to that port 
to receive his troops. On the morning of the 
22d of December Napoleon left Madrid, with an 
army of 40,000 men, to overtake and overwhelm 
the English. He well knew that the British 
soldiers would present a very different front 
from that which the Spaniards had opposed to 
him. He consequently took the whole of the 
Imperial Guard, foot and horse, and a large re- 
serve of artillery. The Spaniards had all fled. 
The English, exasperated by the cowardice of 
their allies, were left alone. Napoleon was 
sweeping down upon them with a power which 
they could not resist. Their salvation depended 
upon the rapidity of their flight. 

Napoleon urged his troops impetuously on till 
they arrived in the savage defiles of the mount- 
ains of Guadarrama. It was necessary to 
make forced marches to overtake the retreating 
foe. Suddenly, the weather, which had been, 
till then, superb, changed into a series of the 
most violent storms. The wind blew with hur- 
ricane fury. The snow, in blinding, smothering 
sheets, blocked up the mountain paths, clogged 
the ponderous wheels of the A I a 
and baggage-wagons, and effectually preven 
the advance of the army. The mighty host “pense: of 





horsemen and footmen, with all the appliances 
and machinery of war, became entangled in in- 
extricable confusion. Napoleon forced his way 
through the thronged gorge to the head of the 
column, which he found held at bay by the fury 
of the hurricane. The peasant guides declared 
that it was impossible to effect the wild passes 
of the Guadarrama in such atempest. But he, 
who had set at defiance the storm-spirit of the 
Alps, was not to be thus intimidated. Napoleon 
ordered the chasseurs of his guard to dismount 
and form into a close column, occupying the 
whole width of the road. Every cavalier led his 
horse. Thus each platoon was composed of 
eight or ten men, followed by an equal number 
of horses. These veteran warriors, with iron 
sinews, trampled down the snow and made a 
path for those who followed. 

Napoleon, in the midst of these toiling bands, 
climbed the mountains on foot. He placed him- 
self behind the first platoon, and, leaning upon 
the arm of Savary, shared the fatigues of his 
grenadiers in breasting the storm, and in strug- 
gling along the drifted and tempest-swept de- 
file. Such an example could not be resisted. 
The army, with enthusiasm followed its leader. 
The Emperor was greatly exhausted by the 
march. The main body of the army, encum- 
bered by heavy guns and wagons, had not been 
able to keep pace with the advancing column. 
The Emperor stopped for the night at a misera- 
ble post-house in the midst of the mountains. 
Those in his service were untiring in 
their endeavors to anticipate all his wants. Na- 
poleon seemed ever to forget himself in think- 
ing only of others. The single mule which car- 
ried his baggage, was brought to this wretched 
house. “He was, therefore, provided,” says 
Savary, ‘‘with a good fire, a tolerable supper, 
and a bed. On those occasions the Emperor 
was not selfish. He was quite unmindful of 
the next day’s wants, when he alone was con- 
cerned. He shared his fire and his supper with 
all who had been able to keep up with him, and 
even compelled those to eat, whose reserve kept 
them back.” As he gathered his friends around 
the glowing fire, he conversed with unusual 
cheerfulness and frankness upon the extraordi- 
nary incidents of his extraordinary life, com- 
mencing at Brienne, “to end,” he said, “I 
know not where.” 

Having crossed the mountains, the snow was 
succeeded by rain. The troops, drenched and 
exhausted, waded knee-deep through the inun- 
dated roads, while the artillery-wagons sank to 
the axle in the miry ruts. The anxiety of the 
Emperor was intense to throw a part of his 
forces in advance of the English, and to cut off 
their retreat. His measures had .been so skill- 
fally formed, that but for the unusual severity 
of the weather and badness of the roads, the 
whole army would have been taken. “If the 
English retreat,” he wrote to Marshal Soult, 
“pursue them with the sword at their loins. 
If they attack you, beat a retreat; for the far- 
ther they venture the better it will be. If they 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE GUADARRAMA. 


remain one day longer in their present position 
they are undone, for I shall be upon their flank.” 
General Moore was now at Sahagun, and Napo- 
leon, with his advance-guard, was within one 
day’s march of him. The British general had 
not a moment to lose to escape from the net in 
which he was nearly enveloped. With the ut- 
most precipitation he urged his flight, blowing 
up the bridges behind him. The rain still con- 
tinued to fall in torrents; the streams were 
swollen, and the roads, cut up by the passage 
of the retreating army, were almost impracti- 
cable. 

No pen can describe the scene which now en- 
sued. Notwithstanding the most firm and hon- 
orable endeavors of General Moore to restrain 
his troops, they plunged into every conceivable 
excess. Becoming furiously intoxicated with 
the wine, which they found every where in 
abundance, they plundered without mercy, and 
wantonly burned the houses of the wretched 
peasants. Often in helpless drunkenness they 
perished in the midst of the flames which their 
own hands had kindled. The most bitter hos- 
tility sprang up between the English soldiers 





and the Spaniards. The English called the 
Spaniards ungrateful wretches. ‘‘ We ungrate- 
ful!’? exclaimed the Spariiards ; “‘ you came here 
to serve your own interests, and now you are 
running away, without even defending us.’ 
The enmity became so inveterate, and the bru- 
tality of the drunken English soldiers so insup- 
portable, that the Spaniards almost regarded the 
French troops, who were under far better disci- 
pline, as their deliverers.* 





* “ The native and uneradicable vice of northern climates, 
drunkenness, here appeared in frightful colors. The great 
wine-vaults of Bembibre proved more fatal than the sword 
of the enemy. And when the gallant rear-guard, which 
preserved its ranks unbroken, closed up the array, they 
had to force their way through a motley crowd of English 
and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and marauders who 
reeled out of the houses in disgusting crowds, or lay 
stretched on the dside an easy prey to the enemy’s 
cavalry, which thundered in close pursuit. The condi- 
tion of the army became daily more deplorable ; the frost 
had been succeeded by a thaw ; rain and sleet fell in tor- 
rents; the roads were almost broken up; the horses 
foundered at every step ; the few artillery-wagons which 
had kept up, fell, one by one, to the rear ; and, being im- 
mediately blown up to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy, gave melancholy tokens, by the sound of 
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The road, league after league, was strewed 
with the wrecks of the British army. Baggage- 
wagons were abandoned ; artillery-carriages 
were broken down and overturned; the sick, 
the wounded, the dying, and multitudes of 
stragglers in every grade of intoxication strewed 
the wayside. Napoleon pressed on vigorously, 
by day and by night, that he might overtake his 
fugitive foes. On the 2d of January he arrived, 
with his advance-guard at Astorga. In ten 
days he had marched an army of fifty thousand 
men two hundred miles. It was the dead of 
winter. Desolating storms clogged the passes 
of the mountains with snow, and deluged the 
plains. The rivers, swollen into rapid torrents, 
obstructed his path. Horses and men, knee- 
deep in the mire, painfully dragged the heavy 
guns along, as they sank to the axles in the 
ruts. 

It was a stormy morning when Napoleon left 
Astorga. Gloomy clouds floated heavily in the 
sky. The snow-flakes melting as they fell, were 
swept in blinding sheets over the drenched and 
shivering host. Napoleon, sharing all the ex- 
posure and fatigue of his devoted army, had 
proceeded but a few miles in the storm, when 
he was overtaken by a courier from France, 


their explosions, of the work of destruction which was 

Disorders went on accumulating with 
frightful rapidity along the whole line.”—Ax1son’s Hist. 
of Europe, vol. iii. p. 105- 








DISPATCHES. 


bearing dispatches of the utmost importance. 
There was no house near. Napoleon immedi- 
ately dismounted, and ordered a fire to be kin- 
died by the roadside. His officers gathered re- 
spectfully around him, watching his counte- 
nance with intensest interest. Standing by 
the fire, in the cold wintry air, with the snow- 
flakes falling thickly upon him, and his unfal- 
tering battalions crowding by, as they breasted 
the storm, he read these documents. 

They informed him that Austria, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence in Spain, and of the 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops from the army of 
the Rhine, was entering into an alliance with 
England to attack him in the North; that the 
Turks, exasperated with his alliance with Alex- 
ander, were assuming a threatening aspect in 
the East; that the Queen-mother of Russia, and 
the great majority of the nobles were increas- 
ingly bitter in their hostility. Since Napoleon 
would not consent to the afinexation of Con- 
stantinople to the Russian Empire; and that 
Alexander, though still firm in his friendship, 
was struggling against an opposition daily in- 
creasing in strength. 

The whole frightful vision of another terrific 
continental war at once flashed upon his mind. 
For a moment, his Herculean energies seemed 
paralyzed by the appalling prospect. He now 
bitterly re that he was involved in the 
Spanish war. But he could not abandon the 
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struggle, for the combined English and Spanish 
armies would immediately throng the defiles of 
the Pyrenees in the invasion of France. He 
could do nothing io avert the rising conflict in 
the North, for he was the illustrious represent- 
ative of those popular principles, which banded 
Europe was determined to crush. It was a des- 
perate enterprise to carry on war with England 
and Austria on the banks of the Danube, and 
with England, Spain, and Portugal, south of 
the Pyrenees, while the other half of Europe 
were watching for an opportunity to spring 
upon their foe, in the very first hour of his re- 
verse. France was weary of war. Napoleon 
was weary of war.. There was but one alter- 
native before him: either to abandon the in- 
terminable conflict in despair and surrender 
France to the tender mercies of the allies, or to 
struggle to the last. 

Napoleon, from the cheerless fire, whose 
flames were fanned by the storm, turned his 
horse, and slowly and sadly rode back to As- 
torga. Not a word was spoken. All about 
him were impressed with the entire absorption 
of his mind. But, in an hour, his dejection 





passed away ; his customary equanimity re-ap- 
peared; his plans were formed. Firmly and 
calmly he girded his strength to encounter the 
new accumulation of perils which thronged his 
path. It became necessary for him immediately 
to direct his energies toward the Rhine. He, 
consequently, relinquished the further pursuit. 
in person, of the English, and commissioned 
Marshal Soult to press them, in their flight, as 
vehemently as possible. 

He then returned to Valladolid, where he re- 
mained for a few days, giving very minute di- 
rections respecting affairs in Spain, and dis- 
patching innumerable orders for the organiza- 
tion of his armies in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

Marshal Soult pursued the enemy in one of 
the most disastrous retreats recorded in the an- 
nals of modern warfare. The wrecks of the fugi- 
tive host in the most melancholy fragments every 
where met the eye. Such was the precipitation 
and dismay of the flight, that the treasure casks 
of the army, containing a large amount of money 
in specie, were rolled over the precipices, and 
the glittering coin was scattered among the 
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rocks. The French soldiers, as they rushed 
along, filled their pockets with English gold. 
The sick and the wounded, in wan and haggard 
groups, threw themselves down by the wayside, 
and struggled, in the agonies of death, upon the 
storm-drenched sods. Almost every conceiva- 
ble atrocity was perpetrated by the drunken sol- 
diers upon the wretched inhabitants of the vil- 
lages through which they passed. Women and 
children were driven from their plundered and 
burning dwellings to perish in the freezing 
air. The dying and the dead, upon the bleak 
hill-sides, every where presented a scene most 
revolting to humanity. ‘‘There was never,” 
says Napier, “so complete an example of a dis- 
astrous retreat. The weather was frightful. 
The rigors of a Polish winter seemed to have 
been transported to Spain. Incessant storms 
of sleet and rain swept the frozen hills. The 
English dragoons, as fast as their horses gave 
out, shot them, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy.* 

During this retreat, which was conducted 
with consummate skill by Sir John Moore, the 
advance-guard of the pursuers had many con- 
flicts with the rear-guard of the pursued. The 
English, whenever they stood at bay, fought 
with the most determined valor. Having ar- 
rived at Corunna, the retreating army, taking 
a position upon the circuit of hills, which al- 
most inclosed the city, threw the gauntlet of 
defiance to their foes. They had gathered in a 
magazine, about three miles from the dwellings 
of the inhabitants, four thousand barrels of 
powder. To prevent these stores from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, the torch was ap- 
plied. An explosion of inconceivable sublimity 
was the result. ‘‘ When the train reached the 
great store,”’ says Colonel Napier, who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, “‘there ensued a crash 
like the bursting forth of a volcano. The earth 
trembled for miles ; the rocks were torn from 
their bases, and the agitated waters rolled the 
vessels as ina storm. A vast column of smoke 
and dust, shooting out fiery sparks from its 
sides, arose perpendicularly and slowly to a 
great height, and then a shower of stones and 
fragments of all kinds, bursting out of it with 
a roaring sound, killed many persons who re- 
mained near the spot. Stillness, slightly imter- 
rupted by the lashing of the waves, succeeded, 
and the business of the war went on.” 

A sanguinary battle ensued. Sir John Moore, 
the heroic leader of this awful retreat, fell, fear- 

* “That no horror might be wanting, women and chil- 
dren accompanied this wretched army. Some were frozen 
in the baggage-wagons, which were broken down or left 


on the road, for the want of cattle. Some died of fatigue 
and cold, while their infants were pulling at the exhaust- 





and two babes which she had brought forth, struggling in 
the snow. A blanket was thrown over her to cover her 
from night, the only burial which could be afforded. The 
infants were given in charge to a woman who came up in 
one of the bullock-carts, to take their chance of surviving 
such a journey.”—SouTHEY. 
ot. VII.—No. 39.—Z 





fully mutilated by a cannon-ball. Night and ut- 
ter exhaustion the combatants. The 
mangled body of the unfortunate general, wrap- 
ped in his bloody cloak, was hastily and silently 
interred on the ramparts of Corunna. It was 
oe of the most melancholy of earthly scenes. 

A gloomy winter’s night brooded over the ex- 
hausted and bleeding armies. Not a word was 
spoken, as, by torch-light, a shallow grave was 
dug, and a few sods were thrown over upon his 
remains. The genius of the poet has recorded 
his burial in lines which will never perish.* 
The French officers, admiring the heroism of 
their fallen foe, erected a monument to his 
memory. 

In the night, leaving their camp-fires blazing 
to conceal their movements, the English com- 
menced the embarkation. This was accomplish- 
ed with no very heavy addition to their disas- 
ters. The Spaniards manned the ramparts, and 
beat off the approaches of the French. In this 
calamitous retreat, the English lost nearly six 
thousand men in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers. Three thousand horses were shot by their 
riders. An immense quantity of the munitions 
of war were either destroyed or fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

Alison thus describes the effect produced in 
England by the return of these emaciate, war- 
worn, and bleeding columns: ‘‘The inhabitants 
of the towns along the channel had seen the suc- 
cessive expeditions, which composed Sir John 
Moore’s army, embark, in all the pride of mili- 
tary display, with drums beating and colors fly- 
ing, amid the cheers and tears of a countless 
host of spectators. When, therefore, they be- 
held the same regiments return, now reduced to 
half their number, with haggard countenances, 
ragged accoutrements, and worn-out clothing, 
they were struck with astonishment and horror, 
which was soon greatly increased by a malig- 
nant fever which the troops brought back with 
* Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet or in shroud we bound him ; 

ee ere 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought on the"morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring, 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his famé fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not @ stone, 

But we ieft him alone in his glory.” 
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them—the result of fatigue, confinement on ship- 
board, and mental depression, joined to the dis- 
mal and often exaggerated accounts which were 
spread by the survivors, of the hardships and 
miseries they had undergone.”’ 

Spain was filled with robberies and assassina- 
tions. The fanatic populace, under pretense of 
attachment to their ancient kings, committed 
the most revolting acts of violence. There was 
no protection for property or life, except in 
those portions of Spain occupied by the French 
armies. Some Spanish soldiers, enraged against 
one of their most brave and illustrious generals, 
Don Juan Benito, seized him in his bed, drag- 
ged him to a tree, hung him by the neck, and 
amused themselves for hours in riddling his 
body with balls. With a firm hand, Napoleon re- 
pressed these disorders wherever he had sway. 
At Valladolid, he arrested a dozen well-known 
assassins, and promptly shot them. He wrote 
to Joseph: ‘‘ You must make yourself feared 
first, and ‘oved afterward. They have been soli- 
citing me here for the pardon of some bandits 
who have committed murder and robbery. But 
they have been delighted not to obtain it ; and 
subsequently every thing has returned to its 
proper course. Be, at the same time, just and 
strong, and as much the one as the other, if you 
wish to govern.’’ He ordered a hundred assas- 
sins in Madrid to be executed. These men had 
broken into the hospitals, and, with slow tor- 
tures, had murdered the wounded French sol- 
diers in their beds. They had also burned the 
houses and taken the lives of many Spaniards, 
under the pretext that they, as friends of the 
French, were traitors to their country. Napo- 
leon resolved to inspire the guilty with terror. 
With his accustomed magnanimity, he wished 
to draw upon himself the odium which these 
necessary acts of severity might excite. The 
popularity of all acts of clemency he endeavor- 
ed to pass over to the credit of his brother. 

In a complimentary letter on the occasion of 
the new year, Joseph wrote to Napoleon: “I 
pray your Majesty to accept my wishes that, in 
the course of this year, Europe, pacified by your 
efforts, may render justice to your intentions.”’ 

Napoleon replied, ‘‘ I thank you for what you 
say relatively to the new year. I do not hope 
that Europe can this year be pacified. So little 
do I hope it, that I have just issued a decree for 
levying 100,000 men. The rancor of England, 
the events of Constantinople, every thing, . in 
short, indicates that the hour of rest and quiet 
is not yet arrived. 

The Spaniards were every where vanquished 
in the open field. Numerous bands had, how- 
ever, thrown themselves behind the walls of forti- 
fied cities. Here they prolonged the conflict with 
the most prodigious and desperate valor. But 
ere long the strongest posts were reduced by the 
skill of the French engineers, and the valor of the 
French armies. The siege of Saragossa was one 
of the most memorable and one of the most awful 
recorded in ancient or modern annals. The En- 
glish had filled the city with military supplies. 





Forty thousand Spanish soldiers, headed by 
monks, and jnspired by fanaticism, had entrench- 
ed themselves in stone houses behind its massive 
walls. One hundred thousand individuals throng- 
ed the streets of the city. With but 18,000 men 
the French invested the place. For two months 
the cruel conflict raged without cessation and 
without mercy. The walls were battered down 
and convents blown into the air. Still the infuri- 
ate bands fought from street to street, from house 
to house. At length the disciplined valor of the 
French triumphed over the fanatic enthusiasm 
of the Spaniards. When Marshal Lannes, with 
but eleven thousand men, took possession of the 
ruins of the smouldering city, a spectacle was 
presented such as has rarely been witnessed in 
this lost world of sin and woe. The city was 
filled with devastated dwellings and putrefying 
corpses. Fifty-four thousand of the inhabitants 
had perished. The cries of the mangled—men, 
women, and children—with their wounds in- 
famed and festering, ascended piteously from 
every dwelling. One-third part of the city was 
entirely demolished. The other two-thirds, shat- 
tered and blood-stained, were reeking with deadly 
miasmata. Of the forty thousand Spanish sol- 
diers who had fought with such desperation from 
window to window, and from roof to roof, but 
ten thousand infantry and two thousand horse, 
pale, gaunt, and haggard, as prisoners defiled 
before their captors. Even the French veterans, 
inured as they were to the horrors of war, were 
deeply moved by the spectacle. 

Joseph now returned to Madrid, amidst the 
pealing of bells and the firing of cannon. He 
was received coldly by the populace, who con- 
sidered themselves dethroned. The more re- 
spectable portion of the inhabitants, however, 
who had been living under a reign of terror, re- 
ceived him with satisfaction. Joseph had been 
presented to the Spaniards as their protector ; 
as the one who, in their behalf, had implored 
the clemency of the resistless conqueror. Yet 
there was something in the inflexibly just and 
heroic character of Napoleon which won uni- 
versal admiration. Notwithstanding his endeav- 
ors to promote the popularity of Joseph, by 
drawing upon himself the odium of all necessary 
acts of severity, the Spaniards were more attract- 
ed by the grandeur of the Emperor than by the 
more gentle spirit of his brother. 

Napoleon stopped five days at Valladolid, 
writing dispatches to every part of Europe. In 
those five days he accomplished work which 
would have engrossed the energies of any ordi- 
nary mind for a year. His armies in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany were spread out as a 
map before him, and he grasped all their possible 
combinations. Having finished his dispatches, 
he mounted his horse, and posted for Paris. 
“In the first five hours,” says Headley, “he rode 
the astonishing distance of eighty-five miles, or 
seventeen miles the hour. This wild gallop was 
long remembered by the inhabitants of the towns 
through which the smoking cavalcade of the Em- 
peror passed. Relays of horses had been pro- 
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vided along the road, and no sooner did he arrive 
at one post than he flung himself on a fresh 
horse, and sinking his spurs in his flanks, dashed 
away in headlong speed. Few who saw that 
short figure, surmounted with a plain chapeau, 
sweep by on that day, ever forgot it. His pale 
face was calm as marble, but his lips were com- 
pressed, and his brow knit like iron; while his 
flashing eye, as he leaned forward, still jerking 
impatiently at the bridle, as if to accelerate his 
speed, seemed to devour the distance. No one 
spoke ; but the whole suite strained forward in 
the breathless race. The gallant chasseurs had 
never had so long and so wild a ride before.’’* 

At Bayonne Napoleon took coach. Directing 
the Imperial Guard to march as rapidly as pos- 
sible toward the Rhine, he departed for Paris. 
On the night of the 22d of January he arrived at 
the Tuileries, surprising every one by his sudden 
appearance. Napoleon governing by the energies 
of his own mind, revealed but little to the people 
of the plots and counter-plots which agitated Eu- 
rope. Public opinion, uninformed of the secret 
and continued perfidy of the court of Madrid, had 
generally condemned the Spanish war, as involv- 
ing an unnecessary expenditure of blood and 
treasure, and as an act of injustice toward stupid 
and degraded princes. Napoleon himself now 
deeply regretted that he was involved in this 
calamitous war. He had hoped to confer such 
benefits upon the Spanish nation, that it would 
rejoice at the peaceful removal of its worthless 
and despotic princes. But for the intervention 
of England, Spain would thus have been regen- 
erated. It is possible, that if Napoleon had not 
been engaged in this war, Austria might not 
have ventured to attack him. It is certain that 
the Spanish princes would have taken advantage 
of Napoleon's first hour of exposure to rush, in 
alliance with England, an invading host, upon 
the southern provinces of France. 

Though Napoleon often subsequently express- 
ed regret that he had attempted the overthrow 
of the Spanish Bourbons, there was no course 
which he could have pursued which was not 
fraught with the utmost peril. Had he left Spain 
to herself, a civil war would immediately have 
desolated the Peninsula, waged between the part- 
isans of Don Carlos the father, and Ferdinand 
the son. England would immediately have es- 
poused the cause of Ferdinand, and thus Spain 
would have become, as it were, an English col- 
ony. Had Napoleon, on the other hand, the 
Emperor of the French Republic, the great 
champion of popular rights, marched his armies 
to rivet the chains of an intolerable despotism 
upon a benighted people, to strengthen the bars 
and deepen the dungeons of the Inquisition, he 


* The Emperor had his saddle-horses arranged by divi- 
sions of nine, at every ten miles along the road. These 
horses were ever kept in the most admirable condition. 
The horses belonging to the grooms carried portmanteaus 
with apenas, = bp Domayne pie tag wt 
taining paper, bape tat ink, maps, and telescopes. The Em- 
peror often made these arrangements himself, and in the 
utmost seerecy.—See Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, 
vol. ii. part 2, page 31. 








would have done the most atrocious violence to 
his own principles. Napoleon, in the desperate 
endeavor for self-preservation, sought also to 
confer upon Spain a humane and enlightened 
prince and a liberal constitution. England— 
and with pain we record it of our revered father- 
land—deluged the Peninsula in blood, to rivet 
upon the Spanish nation the shackles of perhaps 
the very worst system of civil and priestly slav- 
ery which ever cursed a civilized people. Look 
at Spain now, and see the result. 

From all quarters Napoleon had received in- 
telligence that Austria,with intense activity, was 
urging her preparations for a new war. From 
Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and Milan the Em- 
peror was furnished with precise details of those 
military preparations. There was no room for 
doubt of the imminence and magnitude of the 
danger. All Napoleon’s efforts for the promo- 
tion of peace had proved unavailing. There 
could be no peace. England refused even to 
treat with him; even to allow his flag of truce 
to visit her shores. Though the Bourbons had 
been dethroned when he was but a boy; and 
though he had been elevated to the supreme 
command by the almost unanimous suffrages of 
the nation, England declared him to be a usurper, 
seated upon the legitimate throne of the Bour- 
bons. 

“‘ Down with the Democratic Emperor!” was 
the cry which resounded through Austria, and 
which was echoed from the lips of the Queen- 
mother and of the powerful nobles of Russia 
““We wage no warfare against France,” ex- 
claimed banded Europe. ‘Our warfare is di- 
rected solely against Napoleon, who has usurp- 
ed the crown of France.” 

Napoleon, in the hour of victory, was ever 
ready to make any concessions in behalf of 
peace. But when disasters thickened, and his 
enemies were exultant, his proud spirit, unin- 
timidated, roused itself to the highest pitch of 
defiance. In two months he had scattered the 
Spanish armies to the winds, had driven the 
English out of the Peninsula, and had conduct- 
ed back his brother in triumph to Madrid. Still 
the Spanish war was by no means ended. New 
insurrections might break out in every province. 
The fleets of England still crowded the shores 
of Spain and Portugal, striving to rouse the 
people, and offering them abundant supplies of 
men, money, and the munitions of war. 

It will be remembered that Napoleon had pre- 
viously explained himself most fully to the Aus- 
trian embassador. He had assured M. Metter- 
nich of his earnest desire for peace. He had de- 
clared to him that if Austria had any cause of 
complaint, if she would make that cause known 
he would immediately endeavor to remove it 
The immense military preparations which Aus- 
tria was now making were known to all Europe, 
and the object of these preparations was per- 
fectly understood. Austria was, however, no‘ 
yet prepared to commence hostilities, and hes 
minister was still in Paris. Napoleon, with the 
faint hope of still averting the calamities of an- 
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other conflict, proposed to Russia the idea of 
offering to Austria the double guarantee of 
France and Russia for the integrity of her ac- 
tual dominions. If Austria were actuated by 
an honest fear that Napoleon had designs upon 
her territory, this double guarantee would sure- 
ly satisfy her, and prevent a war. But Austria 
wished to reconquer Italy, and to arrest the pro- 
gress of democratic ideas, and to remove from 
Europe the dangerous spectacle of an elected 
and plebeian monarch upon the throne of exiled 
legitimacy. Napoleon did not deem it consist- 
ent with self-respect to make any further ad- 
vances toward winning the favor of Austria. 
He treated her embassador with politeness, but 
with great distance and reserve. He assumed 
neither the aspect of defiance nor of obsequi- 
ousness. 

To the embassadors of other powers he, with 
the most perfect frankness, explained his views. 
He openly avowed that it was Austria and her ar- 
maments which had brought him back to Paris, 
that he might respond to them by armaments 
no less formidable. “It seems,” he said one day 
to a group collected around him in the Tuileries, 
“that it is the waters of Lethe, not those of the 
Danube, which flow past Vienna. They have 
forgotten the lessons of experience ; they want 
fresh ones. They shall have them. And this 
time they shall be terrible. I do not desire war. 
I have no interest in it. All Europe is witness 
that all my efforts and my whole attention were 
directed toward the field of battle which En- 
gland has selected in Spain. Austria, which 
saved the English in 1805, when I was about 
to cross the straits of Calais, has saved them 
once more, when I was about to pursue them 
to Corunna. Had I not been called back, not 
one of the English would have escaped me. 
She shall pay dearly for this new diversion in 
their favor. Either she shall disarm instantly, 
or she shall have to sustain a war of destruc- 
tion. If she disarms in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt on my mind as to her future in- 
tentions, I will myself sheathe the sword; for 
I have no wish to draw it, except in Spain 
against the English. If she continues her mil- 
itary preparations, the conflict shall be imme- 
diate and decisive, and such that England shall, 
for the future, have no allies upon the Conti- 
nent.”’ ‘‘ The Emperor produced upon all who 
heard him,” says Thiers, ‘‘the effect he intend- 
. @d; for he was sincere in his language, and 
spoke the truth in asserting that he did not de- 
sire war, but that he would wage it tremendous- 
ly if forced into it again.” 

‘There must be,” said Napoleon to Savary, 
“some plans in preparation which I do not 
penetrate, for there is madness in declaring war 
against me. They fancy me dead. But we shall 
soon see how matters will turn out. It will be 
laid to my charge that I can not remain quiet, 
that I am ambitious. But their follies alone 
compel me to war. It is impossible that they 
could think of fighting single-handed against 
me. I expect a courier from Russia. If mat- 





ters go on there as I have reason to hope, | wi!! 
give them work.” 

War was a fatal necessity of Napoleon. By 
accepting the throne of revolutionized France, 
he inevitably drew upon himself the blows of 
combined Europe. He could only -hoose be- 
tween inglorious submission to despotic thrones, 
and a terrific conflict for national rights. 

To the Russian embassador Napoleon said - 
“If your Emperor had followed my advice at 
Erfurth, we should now be in a different posi- 
tion. Instead of mere exhortations, we should 
have held out serious threats; and Austria 
would have disarmed. But we have talked in- 
stead of acting ; and we are about, perhaps, to 
have war. In any case, I rely on your master’s 
word. He promised that if the cabinet of Vi- 
enna should become the aggressor, he would 
place an army at my disposal. As for me, | 
will assemble on the Danube and on the Po, 
300,000 French and 100,000 Germans. Prob- 
ably their presence will oblige Austria to leave 
us at peace, which I should prefer for your sake 
and for my own. If these demonstrations are 
not sufficient—if we must employ force, then 
we will crush forever the resistance made to 
our common projects.” 

He immediately wrote to his allies, the Kings 
of Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg and Westpha- 
lia, and to the Dukes of Baden, Hesse, and 
Wurtzburg. He assured them that he was very 
unwilling to expose them to premature expense, 
but that, as he was seriously threatened with 
war, he wished them to prepare to raise their 
contingencies. ‘I am about,” said he, “to 
assemble forces, which will either prevent war, 
or render it decisive.” -Distrusting Prussia, he 
notified her that if she increased her military 
force above the 42,000 authorized by the treaty 
into which she had entered with France, he 
would declare war against her. 

All France was again in a tumult of commo- 
tion. The superhuman energies of Napoleon’s 
mind pervaded every province, and inspired 
with enthusiastic activity ten thousand agents. 
Orders were dispatched in every direction. He 
exhausted his amanuenses in keeping them at 
work by night and by day, writing letters innu- 
merable to generals, embassadors, engineers, 
kings and princes. New conscriptions were lev- 
ied. Vast magazines were established. Foun- 
dries glowed, and arsenals resounded, as the 
machinery of war was multiplied. Enormous 
bands of armed men were moving in every 
direction, apparently in inextricable confusion, 
yet all unerringly guided by the prescience of 
one mighty mind. He ordered twelve thousand 
fresh artillery horses to be purchased and ac- 
coutred. Anticipating every possible contin- 
gency of the war, he even laid in a store of fifty 
thousand pick-axes and shovels, which were to 
follow the army in artillery-wagons. These 
shovels and pick-axes eventually contributed 
most essential aid to his success. Conscious 
that the broad stream of the Danube would 
play an important part in the conflict, he joined 
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with the Imperial Guard a battalion of 1200 
sailors, from Boulogne.* Carefully avoiding 
any act of hostility, he conspicuously displayed 
before the eyes of Austria his gigantic prepara- 
tions, and placed his troops in such a position, 
that it might be seen that he was abundantly 
prepared to meet any force she could bring 
against him. Napoleon had nothing to gain by 
the war. He hoped that these demonstrations 
might inspire Austria with more prudent re- 
fiéctions. ‘These very active and provident 
arrangements,” says Thiers, “prove that Na- 
poleon took as much pains to prevent war, as 
to prepare for it.” 

Such vast preparations demanded enormous 
financial means. But Napoleon in the science 
of finance was as great as in the arts of war. 
To meet the estimated expenses of the year 
1809, it became necessary to raise 178 millions 
of dollars. Philanthropy must weep over such 
enormous sums squandered in extending ruin 
and woe. Europe, from the North Cape to the 
Mediterranean, would now have been almost a 
garden of Eden, had the uncounted millions 
which have been expended in the desolations 
of war been appropriated to enriching and em- 
bellishing her sunny valleys and her romantic 
hill-sides. 

Austria had now gone too far to retract. 
Every possible effort was made to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the nation. It was represented 
in every variety of colors, and stated in every 
form of expression, that Napoleon, harassed by 
England and Spain in the Peninsula, could not 
withdraw the veteran troops sent across the 
Pyrenees ; that his unguarded positions invited 
attack ; that his German allies would abandon 
him upon the first disaster; that Prussia would 
rise with enthusiasm to the last man, to retrieve 
her disgrace ; that the Emperor Alexander, en- 
tangled in a policy which the Queen-mother 
and the nobles condemned, would be compelled 
to abandon an alliance which threatened him 
only with danger. Napoleon, they affirmed, in- 
tends to treat Austria as he has treated Spain. 
It is his plan to supersede all the old dynasties 
by others of his own creation. In proof of this, 
extraordinary stress was laid upon an expres- 
sion addressed by Napoleon to the Spaniards 
beneath the walls of Madrid: “If you do not 
like Joseph for your king,” he said, “I do not 

* “ Paris, March 9, 1809. 

“ Vice-Admiral Decres—I wish to have with the 
army of the Rhine one of the battalions of the flotilla. 
This is the object I have in view. Let me know if it can 
be accomplished. Twelve hundred sailors would be very 
serviceable to this army for the passage of rivers and 
the navigation of the Danube. Our sailors of the guard 
rendered me essential service in the last campaign ; but 
the duty they performed was unworthy of them. Are all 
the sailors, comprising the battalions of the flotilla, men 
able to swim! Are they all competent to bring a boat 
into a road or ariver?. Do they understand infantry ex- 
ercise? If they possess these qualifications they would 
be useful to me. It would be necessary to send with 
them some officers of the naval artillery and about a hun- 
dred workmen, with their tools. They would be a great 
rere Se Oa a Se Se 
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wish to force him upon you. I have another 
throne to give him. And as for you, I will treat 
you as a conquered country.”” That other throne, 
they deelared, was the throne of Austria. 

Numerous agents of England were very busy 
in Vienna, endeavoring to excite the nation to 
arms. She offered to co-o) most cordially 
with her fleet, and to furnish abundant assist- 
ance in men and in munitions of war. Under 
the influence of such motives, the nation was 
aroused to the most extraordinary pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Regiments of artillery and infantry, 
with bugles and banners, daily traversed the 
streets of Vienna, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. Five hundred thousand troops were 
daily exercised and inured to all the employ- 
ments of the field of battle. Hungary had voted 
a levy en masse, which would bring into action 
a force whose numbers it would be difficult to 
estimate. An agent was immediately dispatch- 
ed to Turkey, to represent to the Porte that 
France and Russia were seeking the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. Austria en- 
treated the Porte, therefore, to forget the recent 
passage of the Dardanelles by an English squad- 
ron, and to join Austria and England to resist 
these formidable foes. The Turks were exas- 
perated. Hardly a year ago, in high favor with 
France, they had chased the detested English 
through their straits, pelting them with red-hot 
balls. Now the whole population were invok- 
ing the presence of the English, and no French- 
man could show himself in the streets of Con- 
stantinople without being exposed to insult. 
England immediately sent a frigate to Constan- 
tinople, and the Porte, with enthusiasm, enter- 
ed into the new coalition against France. 

The Emperor Alexander began now to show 
the most unequivocal signs of coldness and 
alienation. He had been perfectly sincere in 
his relations with Napoleon. He had, how- 
ever, been much disappointed in the results of 
the friendly alliance. Constantinople was the 
great object of his all-engrossing ambition. For 
that his soul incessantly hungered. And that 
conquest Napoleon would not allow him to 

e. 

Napoleon reluctantly consented not to inter- 
fere in the annexation to the Russian empire 
of the provinces at the mouth of the Danube. 
But even those provinces Alexander had not 
yet obtained, and he could only obtain them by 
the energies of conquest. A war with Austria 
would ally Austria and England with Turkey, 
and thus render the conquest of the Danubian 
provinces still more difficult. Influenced by 
these motives, and annoyed by constant re- 
proaches at home, Alexander became very luke- 
warm in his friendship. 

The Austrian cabinet clearly foresaw the em- 
barrassments which must crowd upon the Czar, 
and were to believe that they could 
even draw him into their alliance. An embas- 
sador, M. Schwarzenberg, was sent from Vien- 
na, with this object to the Court at St. Peters- 
burg. He was received with the utmost cor- 
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diality by the higher circles of society, and was 
very sanguine of success. He found every body 
opposed to France—even the members of the 
imperial family. He had an interview with Al- 
exander. The Emperor, with noble frankness, 
reproached Austria with dissimulation and false- 
hood in professing peace, while making every 
preparation for war. He declared that he was 
under formal engagements to France, which he 
was resolved honorably to fulfill. “If Austria,” 
said he, “‘ is foolish enough to come to a rupture, 
she will be crushed by Napoleon. She will force 
Russia to unite her troops with those of France. 
She will make him, whom you call an over- 
whelming Colossus, still more overwhelming. 
And she will give England the power of still 
longer postponing that peace which the Conti- 
nent so greatly needs. I shall regard as an 
enemy whoever renders peace more remote.” 
These were noble words. Unfortunately, we 
can not receive them at their full apparent 
value, when we reflect that Alexander desired 
peace with Austria because war with that power 
would frustrate his designs upon Turkey. He 
was eager at any moment to draw the sword, 
if, by so doing, he could annex to his dominions 
dismembered provinces of the Turkish empire. 
The Austrian minister was, however, confound- 
ed, and sent most discouraging dispatches to 
his government. 

Alexander then expressed himself with equal 
apparent frankness to M. Caulaincourt, the min- 
ister of Napoleon at St. Petersburg. He de- 
clared that it would be extremely painful for 


him to fight against the old allies by whose 


side he had stood at Austerlitz. He affirmed 
that even the success of the new war would 
cause him extreme perplexity, for he should 
look with alarm on the extinction of Austria, 
and on the vast preponderance of France, 
which would be the necessary consequence. 
He, therefore, expressed the desire to do every 
thing in his power to prevent the war. He 
was unwilling to intrust a matter of so much 
importance to the two ministers of France and 
Russia, but decided personally to re-assure Aus- 
tria that no designs were entertained against 
her, and to warn her of the disastrous results, 
which, by a renewal of the war, she would 
bring upon herself. ‘‘ Our ministers,”’ said he, 
‘will make a medley of every thing. Let me 
be left to act and to speak, and if war can 
be avoided I will avoid it. If it can not, I will 
act, when it becomes inevitable, loyally and 
frankly.” 

The pacific views of Alexander were in per- 
feet accordance with those of Napoleon. So 
anxious was the Emperor of France to avoid a 
rupture, that he authorized Alexander to prom- 
ise not only the joint guarantee of Russia and 
France, for the integrity of the Austrian domin- 
ions, but also the complete evacuation of the 
territory of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Thus not a single French soldier would be left 
in Germany. 

But the banded foes of Napoleon now felt 





strong. They regarded his strenuous efforis 
for peace but as indications of conscious weak- 
ness. With renewed alacrity they marshaled 
their hosts and combined their armies, and set 
their majestic columns in motion. Napoleon 
remained in Paris calmly awaiting the onset 
He knew not upon what point the storm would 
fall. Engaged in myriad cares by day and by 
night, he provided for every possible emergency 
The energies of his tireless spirit swept over the 
broad expanse of Spain, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. Never before did a single mind grasp 
and control interests of such prodigious magni- 
tude. All hope of peace was now at an end, 
and Napoleon issued his orders with the most 
extraordinary ardor, and with unparalleled ac- 
tivity. 

The King of Bavaria wished to place the 
Bavarian troops under the command of his son, 
@ young man of energy but inexperienced 
Napoleon would not give his consent. ‘ Your 
ariny,”’ he wrote, “‘ must fight in earnest in this 
campaign. It concerns the conservation and 
the extension of the aggrandizements which Ba- 
varia has received. Your son may be able to 
command when he shall have made six or seven 
campaigns with us. Meanwhile let him come 
to my head-quarters. He will be received there 
with all the consideration due to him, and he 
will learn our trade.” Napoleon gave the young 
prince command of one of the Bavarian divi- 
sions. The King of Wirtemberg, furnished a 
quota of 12,000 men. They were placed under 
the command of General Vandamme. The king 
objected to the appointment. Napoleon wrote, 
“T know General Vandamme’s defects, but he 
is a true soldier. In this difficult calling much 
must be forgiven in consideration of great quali- 
ties.” Napoleon concentrated divisions of his 
army amounting to over 100,000 men in the 
vivinity of Ratisbon. A line of telegraphs was 
established from the extreme frontiers of Bava- 
ria to the Tuileries. Special relays of post 
horses were kept that Napoleon might pass, 
with the utmost rapidity, from the Seine to the 
Danube. 

Thus prepared, Napoleon awaited the move- 
ments of the Austrians. He wished to remain 
as long as possibie in Paris, to attend to the in- 
numerable interests of his vast empire. The 
River Inn forms the eastern boundary between 
Austria and Bavaria. The Austrians had as- 
sembled an army of nearly 200,000 men on the 
banks of that stream. The passage of the river, 
and the consequent violation of the territory of 
Bavaria would be decisive of the war. Napo- 
leon had been taught by past experience not to 
expect any declaration of hostilities. On the 
morning of the 10th of April, 1809, the Arch- 
duke Charles, with this formidable force, crossed 
the Inn and marched resolutely upon Munich 
the capital of Bavaria. He sent a letter at the 
same time to the King of Bavaria, stating that 
he had orders to advance and liberate Germany 
from its oppressor; and that he should treat as 
enemies whatever troops should oppose him. 
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This letter was the only declaration of war ad- 
dressed to France and her allies.* 

Many noble Austrians were opposed to this 
perfidious attack upon Napoleon. Count Louis 
Von Cobentsel was then lying upon his death 
bed. He addressed the Emperor, in a vigorous 
letter, as follows: “‘ Your Majesty ought to con- 
sider yourself as fortunate with respect to the 
situation in which the peace of Presburg has 
placed you. You stand in the second rank 


among the powers of Europe, which is the same 





* “The repeated instances of gratuitous regal perfidy 
exhibited toward Napoleon, might mislead us to suppose 
that sovereigns. conceived treachery to be among their 

al prerogatives, but for our knowledge of the fact 
that the sophists of the day had decided that no offense 
against virtue or honesty was committed, by any breach 
of faith or want of candor toward ‘ the common enemy of 
Europe.’ Justice was outraged only when Napoleon dis- 
regarded it. Truth had a twofold significance as ap- 
plied for or against him. The most solemn treaties were 
esteemed but as waste parchment when they contained 
stipulations in favor of the ‘ Corsican soldier of Fortune.’ 
The whole code of morality seems to have been resolved 
into legitimacy and its opposite.”—History of Napoleon, 
by Georoe M. Bussy, vol. ii. p. 84. 

Bourrienne remarks, “The Emperor Francis, notwith- 
standing the instigations of his councilors, hesitated 
about taking the first step ; but at length yielding to the 
open solicitations of England, and the secret insinuations 
of Russia, and above all seduced by the subsidies of Great 
Britain, he declared hostilities, not first against France, 
but against her allies of the Confederation of the Rhine.” 
—BovuRRIENNE’s Memoirs of Napoleon, 434 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica a very noble article 
upon Napoleon is concluded with the following words: 

“ Posterity will judge of the treatment which Napoleon 
experienced at the hands of England. A prisoner in an- 
other hemisphere, he labored to defend the reputation, 
which he knew history was preparing for him, and which 
various jes exaggerated or blackened, according to 
the dictates of their respective prejudi or 
But death surprised him at the moment when he was 





your ancestors occupied. Avoid a war, for 
which no provocation is given, and which will 
be the ruin of your house. Napoleon will con- 
quer and will then have the right to be inexor- 
able.” Manfredini obtained an audience with 
the Emperor and ventured to express the opin- 
ion that the war would bring down ruin upon 
Austria. ‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Francis, 
“Napoleon can do nothing now. His troops 
are all in Spain.” When Count Wallis saw 
the Emperor Francis set out to join the army, 
he said, “There is Darius running to meet 
an Alexander. He will experience the same 
fate.” 

The Inn is distant some six hundred miles 
from Paris. At 10 o’clock at night the tele- 
graphic dispatch announcing the commence- 
ment of hostilities was placed in the hands of 
Napoleon. As he read the eventful communi- 
cation he calmly said, “ Very well! Behold us 
once more at Vienna. But what do they wish 
now? Has the Emperor of Austria been bitten 
by a tarantula. Well! since they force me to 
it, they shall have war to their hearts’ content.” 
At midnight he entered his carriage, taking 
Josephine with him, and set out for Strasbourg. 
England sent her fleet and her troops to co- 
operate with the Austrians. The allies pressed 
vigorously on in their march of invasion, clamor- 
ing more vociferously than ever against “the 
insatiable ambition of the bloodthirsty Bona- 

rte.” 

To this clamor Napoleon uttered no response 
Sublimely leaving his reputation to be vindicated 
by history, he girded himself anew for the strife. 
He knew fuil well that no powers of despotism 
could obliterate that record of facts, which would 
guide the verdict of posterity. 





putting his commentaries into shape, and he q' ly 
left them imperfect. They contain much, however, that 
is not only valuable in itself, but calculated to dispel pre- 
judice, and to throw light upon some of the most import- 
ant events in his life; and no one can read them atten- 
tively, without experiencing a feeling of respect and sym- 
pathy mixed with No man, perhaps, was 
ever made the object of such unsparing abuse, such bitter 
detraction, such inveterate and unrelenting rancor. But 
it is already certain that neither envy nor hatred, nor 
malice nor slander will ultimately succeed in depriving 
him of his just fame. By his victories of Montenotte, 
Castiglioni, Rivoli, the Pyramids, Marengo, Ulm, Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, Friedland, Abensberg, Ratisbon, Wagram, 
Dresden, Champaubert, Montmirail, and Ligny, he ac- 
quired enough of glory to efface the single disaster of 
Waterloo. His five codes embody a system of jurispru- 
dence, in the farmation of which he had a principal share, 
and which has not only proved a boon of inestimable 
value to France, but is even at this day received as au- 
thoritative in a great portion of Europe, thus justifying 
his own proud anticipation, that he would go down to 
posterity with the codes in his hand. The monuments 
which he has left in France and Italy will also attest his 
grandeur te the most remote ages. And though he can 
never be freed from the reproach of ambition, yet, in ex- 
tenuation of this ‘glorious fault’ he might say, like Mo- 
hammed, 


Mais jamais roi, pontife, ou chef ou citoyen 
Ne concut un projet aussi grand que le mien. 


But never did king, pontiff, chief, or citizen 
Conceive a project as grand as was mine.” 
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OU, probably, don’t know Mrs. Flack. 
There I have the advantage of you. 

For if you knew Mrs. Flack, you might also 
know something of my age. Yet I should hard- 
ly say advantage; for my acquaintance with that 
lady does not entirely relieve my mind from 
doubts upon that subject. 

Mrs. Flack has peculiar facilities for knowing 
the exact ages of many people. Unless, indeed, 
her memory is defective. For her knowledge 
begins at the precise moment when a human 
being may be said to begin his birthdays. 

It was just a year since, as I remember, and, 
as I hope, you also remember, that I imparted 
to you in confidence a chapter of Saratoga ro- 
mance. I was then fresh from college, flushed 
with the honors of the valedict 
myself as irresistible to others as re was to my- 
self, and, as I surveyed myself in the small allow- 
ance of mirror allotted to each guest at the 
“ United States,” quite commiserating the many 
deserving (I doubt not), but entirely unnot*ced 
ladies who were to fall victims to my—coats, or 
cravats, or gentlemanly manners, or eyes, or 
something of ‘hat kind, which, soberly, after a 
year’s experience, I do not well remember. 
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Now, if, at that period, I was just out of col- 
lege, when had all my European travels taken 
place? When had I made the acquaintance of 
the distinguished diplomat I have had the honor 
ef introducing to you, and when and where had 
I acquired that general knowledge of the world 
on which I pride myself, and which makes me 
such an ornament to society? These questions, 
which, O Sarianna, are so trenchantly asked in 
your perfumed note, dated May-day, are easily 
answered by stating the fact—possibly unknown 
to you—that I was rusticated during my college 
course, for one year and a half, which time I 
devoted to solemnizing my mind amid the so- 
brieties of Italy, and the graver influences of 
Paris. So that I am not so old as you choose 
to believe, Sarianna ; although, indeed, I have 
that huge experience which weighs so heavily 
upon all of us youth, and which imparts to our 
manners that pensive torpidity and heroic in- 
difference which have so often charmed you. 

Certain writers have recently amused them- 
selves (more than the public), by endeavoring to 
ridicule that state of things known as “‘ Young 
America.” For I find that term signifies a 
social spirit rather thana class. There are, in- 
deed, some of us who are constituted, as it 
were, the priests of that mystery, whose duty it 
is to indicate in our appearance and behavior, 
the spirit which governs ii. You may know us 
by the angle at which we wear our hats, by our 
cravat-ties, by the sleeves of our coats, and the 
cut of our trowsers—best of all, by an air of 
supreme consequence, which becomes us, and 
which shows that we understand ourselves to 
be the heirs, in fee simple, of Broadway and the 
Avenue sidewalks. 

Why should this air be ridiculed? Who 
should walk the streets with the mien of vic- 
tors, if not we? Why, to show you that it is 
appreciated, and does not fail of its effect, I will 
relate to you, privately, that only last June, as 
I stepped out, in a new coat, trowsers, and 
waistcoat, perfectly adapted to summer wear, 
and began switching my little amber stick, and 
kindly surveying the girls that passed, a sober 
old gentleman, a decayed clerk, I should say, in 
a suit of black broadcloth (it was June, hot, of 
course, and in the morning, yet he wore BLack 
trowsers !) suddenly stopped me, and looking at 
me from head to foot, inquired with an air of 
great curiosity : 

“ Sir, are you any body in particular?!” 

I was much flattered by the question. For 
you must see that is the necessary result of our 
fine dress and fine swaggering. Every sensible 
old gentleman (and some fair young ladies, I 
know !) instantly says to himself: 

“Now, that must be somebody.” 

And it is no unpleasant thing for some peo- 
ple to pass for somebody, I can tell you. Per- 
haps my old friend fancied I was the son of 
a British nobleman! Why not! I trust you 
find nothing in my appearance inconsonant 
with such a supposition ; although, poor old 
gentleman, those black trowsers in the morning 


did his business, so far as any theory of his 
being related to the nobility is concerned. Or, 
possibly, he thought a Russian man-of-war had 
arrived, and that I was the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of the Empire, promenading incognito in 
a foreign country. 

You observe that all these little suggestions 
which enrich the ramble of an old gentleman, or 
a young lady, of imagination, are due to our gen- 
eral appearance. When I put my hat slightly 
on one side, and walk down Broadway as if | 
had an assignation with the Queen of Sheba, 
and was so dlasé of royal amours, that I am in 
no hurry to meet that august lady, and would 
even prefer that my amiable friend. Dove should 
take the bore off my hands—why, at that mo- 
ment, I am as good as a verse of Sanscrit poetry 
to any poet or other imaginative and useless 
person who chances to pass. He doesn’t in 
the slightest degree know what such an appear- 
ance as I present indicates, and he falls to 
theorizing ; how do I know that he doesn’t fall 
to poetizing, about it ! 

Do we dissipate t 

Of course, we dissipate a little. We must be 
manly, we must pass all our leisure time in 
smoking, and sitting, heels up, in hotel corri- 
dors ; in drinking brandy and water until we 
are fuddled, and it is necessary to take us home, 
yelping and roaring through the streets. I am 
surprised you don’t see the necessity of this 
kind of thing to the complete man of the world. 
It is astonishing to me, that you don’t see that 
the girls like us better for it. Dear me! my 
fortune would be made if there could only be a 
vague rumor among the girls, that I am “‘ very 
dissipated.”” The darlings don’t quite know 
what it means. But they fancy it is so manly, 
and courageous, and shows such knowledge of 
the world. 

A waste of time? 

My dear Sarianna, you take such odd views 
of the case, that I could almost fancy you to be 
an old gentleman wearing black trowsers in the 
morning. What is time given us for, but to en- 
joy? And what is our life but enjoyment! 
Why, we enjoy so enthusiastically that there is 
nonew form of entertainment for us, after we are 
twenty-one years old. 

Therefore you mustn’t be surprised at my 
having so much experience while I am still so 
young. It is the spirit of our time and of our 
city: we can not help it. You thought I was, 
in reality,an old man, writing the memoir of 
my youth! Why, my respected lady, I am 
only— 

Ah! what a pity you don’t know Mrs. Flack. 
She would tell you what you will hardly expect 
me to betray. Indeed, I have my own doubts 
whether Don Bobtail Fandango knew my exact 
age. He always called me his “‘ young friend,” 
but it was rather as if it were only a habit of 
speech, not a personal conviction in regard to 
me. And you have surely observed that he al- 
ways treated me as a man thoroughly versed in 
the ways of what is called ‘‘the world.” 
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I had already advanced matters so far as to 
iatroduce him to an heiress. 

Now itis reported that men sometimes shrink a 
little from meeting a great crisis, even when their 
minds are fully made up to it, and when they go 
through it manfully and well. History and the 
human heart forgive a slight tremor to the limbs 
of a king, for instance, mounting a scaffold. 
Nor is the heroism of Anne Boleyn less heroic, 
if her cheek blanches a moment as she con- 
fronts the headsman. 

In the same way, my friend Don Bobtail was 
thoughtful and unusually silent after his pre- 
sentation to the Romulus Swabbers and their 
daughter Dolly. As he had justly remarked, 
the finger of fate had evidently pointed to their 
house, as to his great good fortune ; the impres- 
sion he had made upon the maternal mind was 
the most favorable possible, and although he had 
exchanged few words with the daughter of the 
house, there could be little doubt of her quick 
and delighted accession to the parental wishes. 
Moreover it is to be considered that Don Bob had 
been looking forward to meeting precisely such 
a person—she was essential to his plan of life. 

Yet he grew graver, day by day. 

I think I have mentioned that he indulged in 
snuff. He now took prodigious pinches of that 
narcotic. He smiled more seriously. He evi- 
dently badgered himself upon his own behavior. 

This lasted for some time ; and as I placed it 
in the category of the shaking of royal knees 
upon the scaffold, and the paleness of Anne 
Boleyn’s cheek (the intelligent reader will re- 
prove me if I was wrong), it did not diminish 
my respect for the illustrious diplomat. 

While he was still in this serious state, I met 
him one day in Broadway, and, taking me aside, 
he said : 

“T want to consult you about going to a 
Watering Place, as I understand that is essential 
to the full fashionable development of the Amer- 
ican man and woman.” 

“But, my dear Fandango, are you forgetting 
our fair friend?!” asked I, with some sympathy 
for the pretty Miss Dolly. 

“ Forgetting! Quite the contrary. Where 
should I be so sure of meeting my fair young 
friend as, say at Sa ? 

“ Saratoga let it be, then,” said 1; and so, a 
month ago, we went up to Saratoga, from whence 
we came in the wake of the gay world here to 
Newport, where we now are, the Don and I. 
You can see us at any time at the Fort on Fort 
days—on the Beach, on Beach days—at Dur- 
fee’s tea-house with choice parties—upon the 
Cliffs on Sunday afternoon—in the bowling 
alleys, pistol and archery galleries, in the 
morning—and at all the hops and balls in the 
evening. The Don you have i of 
course, by his diplomatic button, and the ease 
of his address. Me, I am sure you have seen, 
with my loose coat-sleeves, and my straw-hat, 
and my little stick, and my small boots, and my 
beautiful vest buttons and shirt-studs, and my 
extreme elegance generally. 





But toSaratoga we went, and in due season to 
the great ball, at which Miss Mildred and Miss 
Bessie Laurel were the belles. It was there 
that the Don and I, sitting just outside the hall, 
discoursed as follows : 

“* Perhaps you have observed me a little sober 
of late,” said he; “and I hope you have drawn 
no false conclusions. I have been slightly se- 
rious ; but it was only a little natural wincing. 
I have lived at large so long that I do not will- 
ingly resign my freedom; and I regard my 
approaching union with feelings whose gravity, 
I trust, is not entirely incompatible with the 
solemn occasion.” 

The Don delivered himself of all this as if he 
had learned it by heart. 

“Good heavens !” I eried, “ is the thing set- 
tled! Are you engaged! When, where, and 
how, have you done it all up?” 

‘My impetuous young friend, why do you 
dash‘on with such enthusiastic recklessness ! 
Have I said that I was engaged? Certainly not. 
I have merely stated, at former periods, that I 
wished to marry an heiress. That object is now 
presented to me. I observe before me a desir- 
able heiress, and I trust there is no doubt that 
I shall take it, as I should pluck a desirable 
fruit magarden. Life I taketo be a garden full 
of various flowers. Yet, I beg you to observe, 
the secret of my little sadness lies in this, that 
when a man has made up his mind to pick a 
rose, he can not but grieve for all the other 
roses, and the lilies, and the pinks, which he can 
not pluck, and which behold the happiness of 
the selected flower. You would not have me 
ruthlessly elect my heiress, and marry her, with- 
out a tear for those I can not marry! I assure 
you that is not the Spanish method. Every gen- 
tleman of proper feeling who sacrifices himself 
to a single woman, grieves that a retrograding 
civilization has annihilated polygamy. 

“‘T have seen a lady to whom I intend to make 
an offer of my band and heart—this hand and this 
heart,”’ continued the Don, drawing himself up, 
‘and such an intention, I flatter myself, is very 
much the same thing as being engaged to that 
lady. If you doubt, call your young companion 
Bootes there, and ask him if he does not think so. 
If he says no, watch his demeanor toward Linda 
Agnus, with whom he will presently polk, and 
see if his manner does not give his words the 
lie. His whole conduct toward her indicates his 
settled conviction that he has but to say “ Will 
you?” for her to leap, blushingly, into his arms. 
It is an amiable consciousness of our power. 
We can not help being magnets to these dar- 
ling, glittering motes, and if we could, they 
would be sorry. Say, my dear Smytthe, don’t 
you think so?” 

“**Pon my word,” answered I, “it is rather 
a ring view of the case. It never oc- 
cu to me.” 

“Why so? 


It is very plain. What is the 
end of female life! Is it not matrimony! Not 
for itself, I grant, but for a certain considera- 
tion, a position, &c. Well, if a daughter is 
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rich and handsome, she must be married, mustn’t 
she?” : 
“‘T suppose so,” answered I. 

“Very well. If she must be married, she 
must be married well, n’est ce pas? And what 
is marrying well but taking some one of the 
many good matches that are always to be found 
in the mamma's circle? That being so, of 
course any sensible girl, rich and handsome, is 
ready to drop, when the desirable man fires off 
his ‘ will you?’ You see it can’t be otherwise.” 

“T suppose it can’t,” I answered. 

“Certainly not,” said the Don. “ You will 
therefore understand that, considering myself 
a good match, I naturally sympathize with those 
charming and deserving young persons to whom 
I can not say ‘ will you?’” 

It was very strange, but as the Don said 
these words, his mind seemed to wander a 
little, nor did he appear to be entirely conscious 
that he was speaking. As we sat withdrawn 
from the immediate glare and noise of the mas- 
querade, the music fell more gently upon our 
ears, the movement of the dance floated more 
fairily upon our eyes, a young couple passed us, 
and upon them the eyes of my companion were 
riveted. They moved beyond us, and his eyes 
followed. They sat down by a window, around 
which the leaves clustered—leaves of a rose- 
bush in flower—and the moonlight streamed 
over the girl who, simply clad, and with a few 
natural flowers in her hair, sat still, listening 
only to the words that the youth spoke, and to 
which the distant music made a pleasant accom- 
paniment. The eyes of Don Bob lingered with 
the figures by the window. 

* You see them,” he said. 

“T do,” answered I. 

“You see how artless and lovely is the girl?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

“* And how utterly devoted the man?” 

“Yes.” 

** Well, now follow my eye. There, between 
Mrs. Hogshead’s cap and Miss Slippuz, you 
see a tallish girl quietly talking!” 

“ Yes.” 


“How does she strike you ?” 

*‘ Asaquiet, simple, clever, handsome person.”’ 

** You think her beautiful ?” 

“* No, not beautiful ; but sparkling and hand- 
some.” 

“The kind of woman to fall in love with?” 

“ Decidedly not ; but precisely the person to 


enjoy meeting and chatting with. 
in society.” 

“Ah! you know her?” 

“Certainly, Ido. I like her extremely ; partly 
because she is willing to talk with me, and 
partly because she is so easy and good-natured. 
What a pity she should never have been in 
love, like her darling sister here, sitting by the 
window in the moonlight, and making the most 
of it with Herold.” 

The Don looked at me with a kind of pity. 

“* My darling Smytthe,” said he, “ what a very 
wise man you are.” 


A good ally 





Knowing Don Bob to be a man of singular 
discrimination, I could but blush. He resumed: 

“Why, I know something, then, about your 
own friends that you are ignorant of. I heard 
it at the Club the week before we left. And it 
is a story that you could not hear to a better 
accompaniment than the Sophia Waltzes of 
Strauss, which they are playing there. Do you 
know the legend of the Sophia Waltzes?” 

“No, unfortunately.” 

“Well, I must tell you that, to explain why 
they are so good an accompaniment for my 
story. Strauss, the father, who composed the 
famous waltzes, and who is now dead, although 
his son, who also plays and composes, is often 
confounded with him, was deeply in love with 
one of the royal and imperial Austrian Prin- 
cesses.” 

“ Atrocious upstart,” interpolated I. 

Don Bob looked at me, and took snuff. 

“T am glad to see you so good a Republican, 
my Smytthe; but he really was strangely 
enamored of the Princess, which was not ex- 
traordinary, however atrocious it may have been, 
when you consider that he was a Hungarian, a 
fellow countryman of Kossuth (as Liszt is) with 
all kinds of wild oriental passion whirring along 
his veins, and a musician also, a genuine and 
characteristic musician, each one of whose 
waltzes is a little lyric, a throbbing song to 
which you may set whatever words and thoughts 
you please. The Princess did not know of the 
passion she inspired. Princesses never do. It 
is part of the arrangement that their love-affairs 
shall be matters of state. I wonder you repub- 
licans don’t find an argument against monarchy, 
in the fact that monarchs have to smother the 
best and noblest human feelings as concerns of 
political policy. Why, only four years ago, 
when I was in Berlin as Embassador, Prince 
Adalbert, who fought with honor under the 
British flag in India, was broken-hearted, as I 
believe it is termed, for the daughter of a noted, 
but not a noble woman, in Berlin. I have often 
seen her, and she was well worthy to be a 
Prince’s wife—provided he was worthy to be a 
Prince, which this time happened to be the 
case. The king frowned, of course, and the 
Prince went about the world fighting Hindoos 
whom he easily conquered, and his own feelings 
which easily conquered him. He came back to 
Berlin, and died when he was twenty-nine years 
old. The girl to whom he was devoted, and 
who was a lady, though not a noble, was per- 
mitted to lay a wreath upon her lord’s coffin. 
The lady ought to have been consoled for his 
death by such a signal instance of royal favor. 
But I learned that she had the bad taste to grow 
thin and pale about it, which was a wanton 
waste of charms.” 

The Don was silent for a moment, and we 
listened to the music. 

“ Strauss, like a sensible fellow, said nothing 
about his passion, but went to work to express it 
in other ways. So he composed dances of all the 
saddest Bohemian and Hungarian melodies. 
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They are all melancholy enough, I assure you, 
and many atime, when I have been whirling ina 
waltz at a court ball in Vienna, the whole thing 
has been sadder to me than much sentimental po- 
etry, although the music was dancing music, and 
the dancers were neither witty nor wise. Why, 
we were all Strauss’ puppets. We flew upon 
his emotions. We danced upon the tightly 
strung cords of his heart. 

“The Princess was engaged at length, and 
still Strauss composed and played, and still the 
royal balls reeled on, directed by his fiddle bow. 
The Princes and Princesses, the Dukes and 
Duchesses, the corps diplomatique, and the fash- 
ionable world in Vienna, and in all other civil- 
ized capitals, were spinning round in obedience 
to the whims of the musician’s love. And he, 
who did not dare to betray the slightest token 
of his feeling in any direct manner, was com- 
pelling the whole world to help him express it 
indirectly. Many a moistened eye in London 
and Paris, in New York and Rome, knew not 
what moistened it, as his music thrilled the 
room. Many a half formed hope and budding 
passion flowered in full perfection under the 
magic of that music. A thousand hearts were 
sad and happy, and a thousand eyes glistening, 
while still he played on, and betrayed nothing 
of the passion that fed upon his own life and 
inspired his genius. 

“ At length Mr. Music-Director John Strauss 
was requested to compose dances for the Prin- 
cess’s nuptials. He went to work, and wrote 
the series called the Sophia Waltzes, which the 
band is now playing. The evening of the bridal 
arrived, and the Princess was married. Then 
followed imperial festivities. All the signs of 
joy, which are easily to be purchased by the 
imperial and royal treasury, were manifested ; 
and you might have fancied Astrea returned to 
earth. The ball was eagerly desired, for the gay 
world of Vienna is a merry, dancing, half-Ger- 
man, half-Italian, world, and Strauss was known 
to have tried the sweetest stop of his genius for 
that night’s dance. The ball opened, and the 
dancing began. It was a fluttering, flashing 
spectacle. Yes, it was even more brilliant than 
this to-night. At length it was whispered that 
the new waltzes were to be played previous to 
the withdrawal of the imperial bridal party, and 
unanimous expectation hushed all the rooms as 
the whisper spread. 

“ Precisely at midnight Mr. Music-Director 
John Strauss stepped to the front of his orches- 
tra—a small, square man, with a dark face, and 
the black hair cut close to his head, clad in black 
entirely, with his coat buttoned close—and with- 
out any preliminary flourish, lifted his fiddle bow, 
as if he were raising it through a solid substance, 
and the prelude began. Every couple stood up, 
silent—and imagine, my dear young friend, what 
beating, eager hearts, what glittering eyes, what 
small and large emotions palpitating a hundred 
bosoms, were before the master in that moment. 
The waltz itself began. The Princess glided 
out upon the floor, and a swarm of the gay and 








graceful of every country followed. The music 
electrified them as with a mad enthusiasm. 
Never had they danced so well before, never had 
the waltz seemed to them a love song set to 
motion. The whole room was waving and cir- 
cling in the musical maze; the lights flared as 
the couples swept around—the dancers were in- 
spired by the musicians, the musicians by the 
dancers ; andin the gorgeous revel Strauss alone 
stood upright, moving, like a magician, his steady 
bow—now dashing a passionate strain, as if to 
ease his heart, across the strings, then resum- 
ing his seat as if he had conquered passion. 
But his eye never swerved from one couple. It 
glided with them as they danced and swam 
among the groups, until all the music and the 
melancholy seemed to gush from that. A few 
dancers fell away exhausted, and lay panting 
upon the sofas at the sides of the room. Many 
fainted from the heat and the unnatural excite- 
ment into which they were thrown by the music 
and thedancing. But still the remorseless sound 
went on, branching into variations, fascinating 
as a tropical serpent, ever unwinding new and 
more dazzling coils. And still the unswerving 
eyes of the master followed that single couple, 
from whom gradually all the rest separated, and 
left them whirling alone. So perfect was the 
union of their movement with the music that all 
eyes followed them as gladly as all ears hung 
upon the sound; and a low murmur of surprise 
and delight at that grace and beauty pursued 
their circling career. But the lady grew paler 
and paler, though her step did not falter. There 
was no flush upon her cheek, as usual in danc- 
ing, but a deepening pall. - that made her, mo- 
mently, more beautiful. F'er light dress waved 
around her like a rosy clou and her hair grad- 
ually disengaged itself as she tlew, and fell partly 
over her shoulders and partly streamed upon the 
air. The inexorable music still held her to the 
dance, and the unyielding master did not relax 
his gaze. A sense of terror slowly seized the 
guests, as if they were unwittingly assisting at 
an enchanted festival. They fell into utter 
silence, only watching the wild dance before 
them with cold horror. The light was fading 
from the eyes of the Princess; her brow and 
cheeks were ghastly ; her lips were colorless ; 
but still she sped, and there was a wild sadness 
and despair in her movement, as if hope lay only 
in eternal motion. But the transfixed spectators 
saw that her feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
floor ; that she was borne on in the arms of her 
partner, without effort of her own. Sud- 
denly the hand of the master fell by his side, al- 
though his eyes still held her in their gaze; the 
music ceased ; and a cry of horror burst from 
those bridal guests, as the head of the Princess 
upon her partner's shoulder, and the 
bride fell lifeless at the feet of her husband. 
“That is the legend of the Sophia Waltzes.” 
And my friend the Embassador actually sighed. 
“ What became of Strauss?” asked I. 
“Mr. Muasic-Director John Strauss continued 
to compose waltzes and conduct court balls until 
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about three years since, when he died. Mr. 
Strauss has very great fame as a writer of light 
music, and was remarkably well paid while he 
was in the Emperor’s service. Mr. John Strauss 
was envied by a great many people, and was 
considered a most fortunate man. Probably 
because he had seen the woman he hopelessly 
loved fall dead before his eyes. Estimates of 
happiness I have found, however, differ. Is 
that a good toddy !” 

I ordered one for the Embassador; and re- 
minded him that there was something else to tell. 

“‘ One story more, and a short one,”’ replied he. 
“I am surprised you have not heard it, for it is 
@ very recent romance, as I am told, and it con- 
cerns the fair one with golden locks talking there 
with Herold, and the tall quiet girl we have ob- 
served talking in the hall. They are sisters, you 
know ; the eldest is Mildred; the fair one with 
Herold, Bessie. They grew up together in the 
country, genuine country girls—fond of walk- 
ing, riding, flowers, trees; and of cows, and 
milking too, I suppose. But they were not 
female bumpkins, as you call country people, 
my Smytthe, and therefore not of the most un- 
amiable class of women. Poets, who usually 
live in cities, tell us a great deal of the country 
and of country people—alluding to Arcadia, and 
other pleasant places, as if every milk-maid were 
a Negra, and every plow-boy a Corydon— 
which is simply not the fact. But our friends 
were fortunate enough to reap what was best in 
country and city ; and so grew up like beautiful 
flowers as they were. 

“It was a pleasant life they led. Small events 
were great experiences tothem. They knew of 
what we men call the realities of things only as 
they found them in books. Life, in fact, was to 
them a jeweled-clasped romance, over which, in 
a sunny, silent garden, they lay poring. But as 
in your poet Tennyson’s poem of the Lady of 
Shalott, the good knight Sir Lancelot comes rid- 
ing down the woods, his gemmy bridle jingting, 
and his gay cloak flashing and glistening in the 
sun, disturbing the dream of the musing lady 
with a figure fairer than her dreams, so young 
Herold yonder came dancing into the life of our 
quiet girls, and mingled himself with their des- 
tiny. 

“* Mildred was visiting a neighbor and friend, a 
girl of her own years, whose brother Arthur was 
a scholar, and was always surrounded by the 
pleasantest society. There was a grace and ease 
in his life which suited well the tastes of Mil- 
dred, who found plenty of reasons for making 
frequent and long visits at his house, ostensibly 
to see his sister, whom she loved; but much 
also for the pleasure of associating with him. 
For she, too, was wisely cultivated. She knew 
the poets, and even the philosophers; and many 
a time the young man found himself more than 
confused by the clear wit and sharp insight of 
Mildred. Her intercourse with him was of that 
kind which is called, I believe, Platonic. At any 
rate, she was very fond of his society, without 
being at all in love with him. Arthur, on the 





other hand, fell very profoundly in love with her. 
You think it unnatural? My dear young friend, 
there seems nothing so unnatural as Nature. 

‘One day Mildred heard from her friend that 
Arthur expected an old college friend to make 
him a visit. ‘Come over and help us,’ wrote 
Clio, ‘ for I don’t know what manner of man it 
is.’ Mildred went, leaving Bessie behind, and 
arriving at Arthur’s, made the acquaintance of 
Herold. He was young, handsome, witty, bril- 
liant ; he was, in a word, fascinating—which 
implies every thing. A genuine hero of romance, 
I grant—such a personage as is mostly to be 
encountered in novels, especially those of my 
English friend and statesman, Mr. Disraeli. 
Herold had a subtle fancy, a genial wit, and the 
richness of his genius played over his whole 
character and conversation like light. An hour 
with him had sealed Mildred’s fate. She loved 
him as only such women love, with a pathetic 
intensity and devotion, of which we men, dear 
Smytthe, we lords of creation and heads of the 
universe, know very little. 

‘Herold who had seen the world, somewhat 
differently from you, my friend, and who had 
encountered great varieties of character; who 
was, moreover, much of a poet, and was struck 
by the lofty beauty of Mildred, who seemed to 
him among other women like Urania among 
the Muses, could not avoid a profound admira- 
tion, and discovering how ardent was her passion 
for him, half dazzled and half doubting, was be- 
trothed to her. The love of such a woman as 
Mildred, whom you, best Smytthe, with your fine 
penetration consider to be decidedly a woman 
not to fall in love with, has something so sweep- 
ing and majestic in it, that men of imagination 
like Herold are often carried away by it, as by 
a burning torrent. The days that followed were 
the midsummer days of Mildred’s life. Yet her 
intimacy with him had been so close and ex- 
clusive that neither Arthur nor Clio suspected 
the secret. Arthur was often sad, where you 
would have been jealous. But men of his worth 
have a humility, I am told, which smothers mean 
feelings, and leads them to submit to crosses, 
as a proper discipline. I sincerely hope they 
have such humility, I am sure. 

“‘ Herold was unwilling the secret should be 
known. I don’t know his reasons. I have 
never heard them. Perhaps you will have your 
own theories about the matter, as I have mine. 
But he and Mildred parted after a month’s visit 
with Arthur, and parted as if they were very 
warm and happy friends. Mildred went home 
again, having come over and helped Clio, with 
exceeding vigor, and having also ascertained 
what manner of man Herold was. It was not 
easy for her to guard her secret from Bessie, 
but she did so, merely mentioning him in such 
a way as to excite her sister's ardent desire to 
see him, as an accomplished, brilliant, and fasci- 
nating man. He returned to the city and to his 
duties. The month with Arthur and its conse- 
quences seemed to him a summer dream, one 
of those fancies that airily haunt a poet as he 
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lies under trees and listens to running waters. 
But a letter from Mildred, glowing and beautiful 
as the flowers among which it was written, re- 
called him from dreaming into life. He answer- 
ed as warmly, and the correspondence of the 
lovers was such as you and I are not capable 
of, my excellent Smytthe. At length he pro- 
mised to come and see her. The secret was 
still unbetrayed. It was as an intimate friend 
that the visit was to be made. How life leaped 
along Mildred’s veins! There was a wild, un- 
natural fervor in all she did and said that some- 
times surprised her parents, and appalled the 
tender Bessie. The very sun of summer seem- 
ed to burn in her. Every word and look were 
fiery—but it was a fire of soft splendor, although 
so dazzling. 

** Herold came, and in the first moment of 

privacy with him, Mildred threw herself upon 
his shoulder, and startled him with the vehe- 
mence of her love. He was pained without 
knowing why. A vague apprehension curdled 
cold along his veins. But he betrayed nothing, 
he returned her caresses, he gave her word for 
word, look for look, and Mildred was supremely 
happy. ; 
“ Yet wien Herold saw Bessie, he understood 
the pain and the vague apprehension. He felt 
instinctively the charm that is beyond beauty or 
genius. He recognized the feeling that is nei- 
ther surprise, nor admiration, nor astonishment. 
He felt a profound contentment, as if the warm 
summer air were flowing in his veins. He 
looked out from the fiery passion which enve- 
loped him, toward the sweet, sunny beauty 
newly presented to him, as the mariner entan- 
gled in gorgeous tropical jungles beholds the 
calm seas and silver shores of the halcyon isl- 
ands. He could not betray this; he could not 
whisper to the proud and superb Mildred, who 
was lavishing her soul upon him, that his heart 
was more loyal te another, and he studiously 
sought to avoir the society of Bessie, and to 
shame himself from what seemed a dishonorable 
feeling. 

“‘ But the golden-haired Bessie to whom He- 
rold had been a very Sir Lancelot shaking the 
woods with his ‘tirra lirra,’ went out to meet 
him with her whole heart. She stood like the 
Indians upon the shore welcoming Columbus. 
She was ready to kneel to this new comer who 
apparently led all hopes and splendors with him. 
In fact, my friend, while Arthur was in love 
with Mildred, who was engaged to Herold, 
Herold was in love with Bessie, and she with 
him.” 

Don Bobtail paused a moment, and we listen- 
ed to the music. It had a swift, wailing move- 
ment, 

“Tt was during this strain,” said the Embas- 
sador, “‘that the Princess fell lifeless. 

“But, as I was saying, Herold sought to con- 
ceal his love for Bessie, and succeeded well 
enough until Bessie, in the overflow of sisterly 
confidence, confided to Mildred her pining love 
for Herold. Mildred listened, growing pale and 





trembling. She was not handsome, but she was 
lofty and noble, and a king might have loved 
her. Yet, as her sister spoke, Mildred parted 
the golden hair upon her forehead, smiled a 
wan smile, to assure her of her sympathy, kiss- 
ed her upon her glistening eyes, and folded her 
to sleep in her arms, without betraying that her 
feeling for Herold was other than friendship. 
From that moment, however, she watched him 
as only such a woman’s love-lighted eyes can 
watch. Herold was conscious that she sus- 
pected. He strove to drown her suspicion in 
greater fervor of devotion. Her soul smiled in 
scorn, not at him, but at the puerile effort to 
deceive her. But her heart broke as she felt 
that Herold loved Bessie. 

“She told him so, and her lover laughed at 
the thought. He reproached her for suspecting 
him. She offered to release him at once from 
all allegiance to her. He refused, with indig- 
nation, to be so treated, and protested most elo- 
quently that he was singly devoted to her. In 
vain she told him that she did not blame him; 
that it was not his fault that he loved Bessie 
more than her; that, although she loved him 
with her whole heart, she could no longer per- 
mit him to pretend to love her; that she un- 
derstood how gentle and kind his feeling was for 
her, but that all between them must end there. 
She appealed to his honor, and charged him not 
to forget so far the respect due to her and to 
every woman, as to feign a passion he did not 
feel. She said all this without tears, or sobs, 
or gestures of any kind. There was not the 
slightest scene, dear Smytthe—even you would 
have pronounced it done in perfectly good taste. 
He persisted and protested. Poor Herold! 

“* Mildred left home immediately after writing 
a letter to Herold, gentle, and friendly, and gen- 
erous, but firm. Herold staid behind for a few 
weeks to finish his visit.” 

The Don stopped. 

“‘ And then ?” asked I. 

“And then he was engaged to the fair Bessie 
yonder with the golden locks, who never knew 
that her lover had been betrothed to her sister. 
They are to be married next Wednesday week, 
and they will be very, very happy, as they de- 
serve to be.” 

“And Arthur?” asked I. 

“ Arthur lives on in the country quietly among 
his books. Sometimes, I am told, he appears in 
town. He has never told his love, preferring, I 
suppose, to smile at grief. But it is not a very 
hearty smile. Mildred still visits him and his 
sister. But Arthur knows too Well that Mildred 
does not love him, ever to trouble her with his 
feelings. He sighs, sometimes, that so noble a 
woman should be so cold ;—and he has written 
a good many novels that lie in MS. in his libra- 
ry-drawers.” 

“And Mildred ?” asked I. ; 

““My dear, young, perceptive Smytthe, have 
you not already described her? ‘ Precisely the 
person to enjoy meeting and chatting with ; a 
good ally in society : decidedly not a person to 
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fall in love with.’ Oh, excellent young man! 
—a Daniel come to judgment !—why should I 
say more ‘”’ 

The waltzes ended as he spoke; and Don 
Bobtail watched Mildred as she moved down 
the room and disappeared. 

‘*T am sorry,” said he, “that I am no longer 
young, and that there is nothing left for me 
but to marry an heiress. Whenever I see Mil- 
dred I remember that there are such things as 
youth and love—and I, even I, Don Bobtail 
Fandango, seem to feel the beating of a heart 
somewhere under my ribs. You, Smytthe, and 
the young ladies, rush to the new novels to find 
the romance that is playing all around you. Is 
it not natural that I, who mistrust the romance 
of books, because it falls so far short of that of 
life, should, even here at Saratoga, and doomed 
to a mercenary marriage, look before I leap ?”’ 





THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Listen, now, a wonderful thing.—Layaman’s Brut. 
Ce#lum ipsum petimus stulti.—Horace. 

T was already evening—one long line of mel- 

ancholy light was stretched out wild and wide 
upon the distant hill-tops; and, over head, the 
first stars, few and faint, and one by one, were 
brightening over the darkened and solemn val- 
leys below us. 

The old man, who seemed tired, paused, and, 
drawing his cloak closer about him, sat down 
upon one of the long shelving ledges of the 
rock, motioning me to do the same. I did so, 
and we remained silent for some time, both, 
perhaps, wrapt in similar reflections. 

Never had Melchior appeared to me more 
brilliant or more eloquent than he had been that 
day. This extraordinary man, whose research 
seemed to have exhausted every branch of hu- 
man knowledge, infused into whatever subject 
he touched on—the most abstruse or the most 
trivial—a profound and varied erudition, and 
the clear and vivid common sense of genius. 
But Nature seemed chiefly to have absorbed 
his attention, and when he spoke of her he was 
eloquent. 

From the star to the clod—from the belt of 
Saturn, and the path of the Pleiades, to the 
fringes of a fern—no knowledge, however vast 
or however humble, had been unattempted or 
unfathomed by his daring and comprehensive 
intellect ; and his learning no less embraced 
the healing laws of the smallest simple which 
we crushed beneath our feet, than the wizard 
teachings of the antique strata over which it 
blossomed. 

Yet through all that Melchior said there flow- 
ed a vein of such profound and unutterable mel- 
ancholy, and so apparently crushing a sense of 
the utter nothingness of that learning, which so 
astonished me by its scope and accuracy, that, 
musing over our past conversation, I exclaimed, 
half-unconsciously, aloud : 

‘Alas! how transcendent, and yet how im- 
potent, is human knowledge! In the measure- 
less distances of space, what more than a mere 





point of light is even the orbit of the world! 
I doubt if Galileo, blind with gazing into heav- 
en, was, in the eyes of Originative Wisdom, 
much nearer to the secrets of the moon, than 
the peasant who still believes she shines to 
make beautiful the fields he knows.” 

“Yes,” said Melchior, with bitterness, *‘ our 
knowledge is like those thieves whom the Egypt- 
ians call Philetes ; and she tickles and caresses, 
only to strangle us at last.” 

** At least,” I answered, ‘‘she is but the 
warden of the outer gate. We scale heights 
on heights, we descend precipices, we traverse 
gulfs ; but the fortress of wisdom would seem 
to be an enchanted one, and looks further off 
the nearer we approach it. Yet to me is it, in- 
deed, both dear and natural to cherish the belief, 
that human energy is never in vain exerted in 
the pursuit of what is great. If it fail in one 
object, does it not obtain others in the effort, 
and sometimes no mean prizes? The athlete 
who has been trained for the Olympic goal may 
never attain it ; but he, at least, gains strength 
and vigor for a lifetime. Surely it is not in 
vain that we hunger for the unknown. Is it 
for nothing that Science already stretches out 
her arms into the future !—for nothing that we 
have leveled the hills, and bound the earth with 
an iron girdle, and tamed the lightnings to be 
our messengers ?” 

** Ah,” replied my companion, “we are only 
moving in a circle; and if human intellect could 
illuminate the world, still as dark and as fathom- 
less would lie the spaces beyond. We trace ef- 
fects to causes, and link from cause to cause the 
chain of speculation ; but the most daring re- 
search drops at last, baffled and paralyzed be- 
fore that mysterious and inscrutable First Cause, 
of which the worlds are but the mystic expres- 
sions !” 

Again we sat silent for many moments, till 
Melchior suddenly exclaimed : 

** Look me in the face, young friend : you see 
my hair is thin and white, and my features plow- 
ed with wrinkles, and my step feeble, and my 
back bowed. What age do you take me to be?” 

“You can not,” I said, “be less than sixty ; 
but, in the full possession of a most rare and 
gifted intellect, many years of life, are, I trust, 
yet before you. Why not devote to some gener- 
ous and practical purpose your declining years? 
What a noble heirloom might not such a mind 
bequeath to the world of thought !” 

He shook his head. ‘ You take me,” he re- 
plied, “‘ for sixty, yet it was but yesterday that I 
entered on my five-and-fortieth year; and seven 
years ago my head was well-nigh as erect, and 
my step as firm as your own.” 

“‘ Impossible !” I could not help rather radely 
exclaiming. 

My friend passed his hand convulsively over 
his heart. 

“ Have you not read,” he replied, in a voice 
broken by some strange emotion, “of men in 
cells,condemned to death, whose hair has whiten- 
ed in a night; of Eastern dreamers who have 
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fed on opium, and grown unnaturally old before 
their time ; of criminals, haunted by the knowl- 
edge of some haggard crime that palsies their 
hand, and wrinkles their brow, and makes them 
falter in their walk?!” 

‘But you,” I answered, with surprise, “‘ are 
neither a criminal, nor an opium-eater.” 

“Yet, perhaps, worse,” said he, ‘than either. 
You, young aspirant after knowledge—you, who 
still struggle to the Far, and would grasp the 
unattainable—who, consuming the rushing years 
of youth in earnest and solemn meditations, still 
believe in the embodiment of that type of the Per- 
fect which has alike allured and baffled the wis- 
dom of your forefathers, listen to the strange 
and marvelous history of the being who is now 
beside you ; and, if it may be, while yet spared 
the suffering, learn wisdom from that blighting 
lesson which experience has seared and graven 
here.” 

I could scarcely contain the curiosity with 
which these words inspired me; for every thing 
connected with this singular person—his strange 
and reserved habit of life, the impenetrable mys- 
tery, the wild rumors which were afloat in the 
neighborhood—all combined to surround him 
with unusual interest. 

I therefore urged him eagerly to begin the 
tale, and while the night stole downward through 
the silent and starlit spaces above us, and the 
glow-worm lighted in the weeds his goblin lamp, 
Melchior thus began : 

THE HISTORY OF THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

What loiterer on the Rhine is unfamiliar with 
the little university town of B——* Do you 
remember its white walls and houses, glimmer- 
ing through the purple shadows of the distant 
mountains, below the quiet river banks? Its 
quaint roofs, and picturesque and narrow streets, 
its merry market-place, its venerable scholastic 
gardens! It was here that the early years of 
my life were passed. Here, young as yourself 
—like you, I thirsted for knowledge, and foolish- 
ly dreamed to trace it to its mysterious sources. 
With this ardent desire, I was not long in mak- 
ing myself familiar with all the general branch- 
es of science ; and, as I was constantly reading 
books and attending lectures, I soen acquired a 
reputation in the university both greater and 
graver than that of any of my fellow-students. 

My professors, especially the venerable Herr 
Inkleman, who was my tutor, were charmed 
with my proficiency. Every one prophesied for 
me a brilliant future. Great thoughts then agi- 
tated the German mind, and events which have 
since shaken the whole of Europe had already 
cast their shadow upon the time. Not a few 
looked to the young student of B—— to play a 
prominent part in the opening drama of the fu- 
ture ; for learning in Germany leads oftener to 
power than is the case in your land. 

Far otherwise did I myself regard my own 
attainments and my own fate. Science and me- 
taphysics, which seemed to me to open the no- 
blest paths to the human intellect, chiefly inter- 
ested me ; but in these, as in every other branch 





of knowledge, all that I had learned dissatisfied 
and saddened me—so much was yet to know, 
so little really known. The understanding of 
those laws which unfold the leaf and suspend 
the globule brought no nearer to my compre- 
hension the original causative law of their ex- 
istertce ; and without the knowledge of this law, 
thought I, all neture is still but as a dead car- 
cass, which I can dissect, but am unable to 
vivify. All knowledge but this plays only with 
trifles. This is the true rd xaddv of science, 
and this science has hitherto failed to teach me. 

So I mused; yet not wholly despairing of the 
end, I continued eagerly to absorb whatever in- 
formation I could obtain from books, or from 
Nature herself. In such occupations, the hue 
of health left my cheek ; I grew wan, and sickly, 
and feverish; the sense of youth deserted me, 
and I neglected food and exercise, grudging 
every hour lost from study. 

My tutor, who loved me as a son, did not fail 
to observe this change, and he regarded it with 
apprehension and concern. 

‘“* My dear Melchior,” said he, one day, affec- 
tionately passing his arm about my waist, ‘I 
must really insist upon your giving yourself a 
holiday. You are not strong enough for the in- 
tense study you pursue. We owe a duty, my 
dear friend, to the body as well as to the mind, 
for the body is the workman of the intellect ; 
and I am sadly afraid you overtask your slave.” 

I smiled, and, pressing his hand tenderly, I 
spoke of my daring hopes and my constant dis- 
appointments. 

‘“* Knowledge,” said he, with a half sigh, “is 
the lamp which burns in the temple, by whose 
light we worship the divinity. But it is not 
itself the divinity ; and, if irreverently approach- 
ed, it becomes only a will-o’-the-wisp, whose’ 
meteor light allures, but ever deceives us.” 

Thus conversing, we reached the professor’s 
house. It was a large, low-gabled building, on 
the bank of the Rhine, surrounded by one of 
those stiff, old-fashioned gardens, so rare in 
Germany, and which contained a shallow square 
pond, or fish-tank, in the middle. As we ap- 
proached the gate, I observed the old man’s 
daughter leaning from the bank, and endeavor- 
ing to pluck a white, flat-leafed lily, which was 
floating on the surface of the water almost be- 
yond her reach. 

As I watched her, thus leaning, the wind, 
lightly pushing one brown soft ringlet from a 
face radiant with pure and delicate health, and 
that warm and witching bloom which, in the 
beauty of girlhood is so great a charm : the white 
neck curving downward—one arm stretched out 
to the flower, and revealing the perfect outline 
of a bosom which would have enchanted even a 
duller book-worm than myself—the light and 
lustrous shadows of the rose and lilac bushes 
failing on her from above, she looked so young, 
so fresh, atid fairy-like a thing, that I felt 2 new 
pulse of life rushing into my heart, and a sud- 
den warmth upon my cheek. With a nimbleness 
wholly new to me I leaped the gate ; a moment 
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more, and I had plucked the flower and given it 
toher. She smiled and thanked me with a slight 
blush ; our eyes met, and I felt my own were 
moist. 

In my frequent visits to the house of my tutor, 
I had sometimes seen and conversed with Mar- 
garet before; and, indeed, that sweet, young 
face, with its soft blue eyes, and happy laugh- 
ing lips, had often come between me and the 
schoolman's page—haunted me sometimes in 
my lonely walks, and even visited me in dreams. 

The intense application and study, however, 
to which I had lately surrendered all my time 
and mind, had banished from me every thought 
but that all-absorbing one—the desire of know!- 
edge. Two very strong and dissimilar emotions 
can not exist at the same time in the human 
heart ; and, in mine, indeed, the beauty of Mar- 
garet Inkleman had nevercreated any very strong 
emotion, but rather a vague sense of happiness 
for which I had never cared to account to my- 
self, like the echo of a tune which is familiar— 
the quiet light of a summer evening—the per- 
fume of hidden violets in Spring. Now, how- 
ever, as I beheld her suddenly, after the lapse 
of some months, during which time the thought 
of her had never once been present to my mind, 
standing beside me in all that pomp of youth and 
beauty, my own lost and squandered youth seem- 
ed to. rush back upon me at the sight of her. 

As we passed into the house, she reproached 
me playfully for my long absence, and I faltered 
blundering excuses, and felt foolish and afraid. 

The old professor watched us, and smiled. 

“‘ There is no knowledge, my dear Melchior,” 
said he that evening, “‘ more worth possessing 
than the knowledge of our own youth, with all 
its boundless wealth of sensation. Believe this, 
though it is an old man who speaks. Alas,” he 
added, with a sigh, “‘ all eternity can not supply 
the sum struck from a minute !” 

From that day my visits to the house of the 
professor were more and more frequent, and 
with each I felt myself grow younger. Indeed 
I seemed to gather youth from the youth of Mar- 
garet, and become child-like as she was. 

Often did we sit together below the lilacs in 
the little quaint old garden; and to me it was 
a strange and new pleasure even to feed the gold 
fish in the pond, or hear the humming of the bee 
in the rose, or watch the golden-winged butter- 
flies swimming down the sunshine. Often did 
we sup upon the open terrace in the happy, 
balmy air of June; and, while the old scholar 
smoked his quiet meerschaum, Margaret, with 
her rich, low voice, sang to us wild, heart-stir- 
ring songs of the dear fatherland. Often, too, 
did we linger together in the long summer even- 
ings, whenthe fading landscape glimmered down 
the twilight gloaming, and the first stars grew 
bright above the sweet and solemn Rhine. For 
her I recalled my old recollections of its legends 
and its tales, and told her fairy stories of the 
haunted hills. We peopled the ruined castles 
with mailed barons and silken pages. We had 
marvelous histories of the old romance—ladies 





guarded by dragons in fortresses, and lovers lost 
in Palestine far away. 

I showed her, too, the secrets of the flowers 
she cherished—their wondrous formation, their 
mystic properties. I taught her to know the 
solemn signs of the midnight, and count the stars 
in Orion. And while I hinted of the message of 
a moonbeam, or speculated on the formation of 
a world, she looked up into my face with her 
large, wistful, wondering eyes, or, clinging closer 
to me, hid her young cheek in my bosom. 

Strange, too, it may seem, that, as we grew 
more familiar, I found that the mind of the child 
better understood my own vague dreams and de- 
sires than that of the gray scholar. 

Herr Inkleman, who observed all! with a kindly 
eye, one day spoke to me. 

“‘T have ever loved you as a son,” he said; I 
would gladly look on you as one. I think you 
love Margaret ; I see the girl loves you. I am 
old, and can not but daily look to see the dark 
angel waiting at the door. To you I would be- 
queath the innocence and the happiness of my 
child. I have large hopes of your future career, 
but even should these never be realized—” 

** Ah, sir!” I exclaimed, interrupting him, “if 
I have your child’s heart, the future can offer me 
no greater prize. Here let me garner up my 
hopes, and cry, Eureka! Surely the lore of 
sages offers no holier mystery for the contem- 
plation of a lifetime, nor can ambition lure me 
with any fairer promise than a true woman’s 
heart !” 

And every one envied me. ‘“ He is the wisest 
scholar,” said they, “and the happiest lover.” 
And Margaret, with her soft eyes, looked into 
my own, and beyond that gaze I saw no future. 
I knew that I was loved, and, for the time, I 
cared to seek no other knowledge. Idiot! idiot 
that I was! had my spirit then folded her wings, 
and reposed in that sweet faith, happiness, rare 
indeed, might have been mine. But the demon 
desire of knowledge, which had so long con- 
sumed me, now only slumbered for a time. An 
accident, which changed the whole current of 
my thoughts, and all my future destiny, soon re- 
awakened it. 

In the course of some chemical experiments 
which I was making, I had occasion to charge 
several large jars with electricity. One day, in 
passing through certain substances a positive 
current of this fluid, I was struck by the singular 
form of the marks which it left behind in its pas- 
sage. These bore a strange and very striking 
resemblance to the foliage of a tree, imitating, 
with a marvelous mimicry, not only the stem and 
branches, with their varied and intricate ram- 
ifications, but even the individual leaves, with 
those minute fibres and reticulated veins which 
conduct the sap to the most delicate extremities 
of the plant. 

Never before having observed this phenom- 
enon, it greatly astonished me, and I resolved 
to try the effect of a negative current. This was 
no less startling. Now the marks mocked an- 
other phase of vegetation, and assumed the ap- 
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pearance ofa root. Every time that I repeated 
the experiment I produced an infinity of different 
but similar forms ; and, by altering the arrange- 
ment of the conducting wires, as well as of the 
substances on which the magic pictures appear- 
ed, I obtained—now the spreading and fringed 
—now the clumped and bulbous root. 

Why the electric action evinced itself in these, 
and only these peculiar forms, was to me for days 
a subject of incessant speculation. 

I could not but call to mind the fairy-like and 
fantastic tracery of branch and leaf which often, 
in the bitter winter mornings, the white wizard 
frost had woven on my window pane ; and I now 
began to look upon these as the result of an 
electrical action, occasioned by the evaporation 
which takes place in the process of freezing. It 
occurred to me, also, that the atmosphere which 
we breathe, and which is the great sustainer of 
all life, whether animal or vegetable, is constant- 
ly charged with positive electricity, while the 
earth, in which germination takes place, is, on 
the contrary, negatively charged. My experi- 
ment, which I was never wearied of repeating, 
seemed to me to be in striking relation to this 
great electrical law. 

“Tf,” thought I, “the type of vegetable forms 
be no less uniform and universal throughout the 
globe than is this law of electricity invariable, is 
it not, surely, to combinations of the electrical 
forces that we must trace the development and 
growth of all the plants, trees, shrubs, and 
flowers which we behold ?”’ 

I found myself constantly repeating this ques- 
tion ; for days I mused and brooded over it, and 
daily it seemed to me more and more suggestive 
of greatideas. I believed myself on the thresh- 
old of a yast discovery, and determined to pro- 
ceed. 

I made several other experiments in the same 
direction, and each increased the interest with 
which the first had inspired me. 

I secluded myself from all companionship ex- 
cept that of science. The new source of won- 
der and speculation thus suddenly opened to me 
wholly absorbed my thoughts», but the ideas 
which it gave rise to were as yet too vague and 
undefined to find expression in words, and I re- 
solved to communicate them to none. 

At last a strange and daring hope took pos- 
session of my mind. What, if by further devel- 
oping and combining the results I had already 
arrived at, I should at last reach the knowledge 
of the original cause and germ of vegetable life ! 
Why not, indeed, having possessed myself of 
the laws which create, as well as those which 
sustain, the being of a plant, put those laws 
into special operation? Why not myself create 
a plant ? some new species, perhaps, that should 
be an era in the botanical world, and puzzle all 
the savants! This idea literally intoxicated me. 
It filled my thoughts by day, my dreams by 
night ; it never left me time for food or relaxa- 
tion; it haunted me like a familiar ; in the street, 
in the lecture-room, in the fields, in my own 
chamber, wherever I moved or rested, it was 
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forever with me, and whispering to me. Alas! 
that for such evil whispers the whispers of love 
were silenced in my heart. Poor Margaret was 
now almost forgotten ! 

With what money I could get together I at 
once commenced improving and enlarging the 
little room which I had already fitted up as a 
laboratory. 

To subject the materials with which I had re- 
solved to commence my experiments to a con- 
stantly uniform electrical action, it appeared to 
me necessary to keep the place in which they 
were deposited entirely free from all sudden 
changes of temperature, such as might be occa- 
sioned by currents of cold or heat in the atmos- 
phere ; and in order to effect this securely, I 
determined to construct a sort of chamber of 
glass, heated from below, and furnished with 
thermometers, by which I was enabled to regu- 
late and sustain the degree of heat which I 
deemed suitable to my purpose. The forma- 
tion of this structure occupied some weeks, 
during which I continued my experiments with 
avidity. 

Inklemax, who could not fail to observe my 
continued absence from his house, and the 
marked alteration in my manner, r proached 
me affectionately with the change. I did not, 
however, in any way remit my labors on that 
account, but rather pursued them with redou- 
bled energy, almost regarding the friendship of 
Inkleman, and the love of Margaret—so besot- 
ted was I with this delirium of discovery—with 
querulous suspicion, as though they were in 
league to decoy me from my great work. 

Having, as I thought, established the vivify- 
ing cause in the action of electrical currents 
upon substances in such a condition as, under 
the influence of that action, to develop the re- 
sult which we call life, I considered that my 
first care must be to ascertain—first, what were 
those substances; secondly, what the particular 
condition into which they were to be brought ; 
and thirdly, what were the natural laws by 
which such a condition was produced. 

In ascertaining these, I experienced great dif 
ficulty, and met with constant disappointments. 
Nevertheless I was not disheartened. 

That there aré many conditions in which life 
develops itself, independently of the wsual pro- 
cess and mechanism, which Nature seems to 
have established for its propagation, as in the 
case of polypi, and many plants which seem to 
have an internal force of self-generation wholly 
apart, and widely different fram the general 
system of development from seed, was a fact 
which greatly encouraged me. 

In the inquiry which I now fearlessly entered 
upon, I had to go back to the first simple and 
elementary substances which are held to enter, 
more or less, into the formation of all animated 
matter. And, thoroughly convinced as Iwas 
from varied observation, that all natural effects, 
however rare, are rather the development of gen- 
eral principles, than the result of special laws, I 
commenced a series of very complicated experi- 
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ments for the purpose of ascertaining what are 
the effects by which life first evidences itself in 
its most simple forms, whether animal or vege- 
table. The result thoroughly satisfied me, that 
the original germ of life, in all its varied and 
different phases, is a globule developing a glo- 
bule ; and, I further convinced myself that this 
vital action, viz., the formation of a globule with- 
in a globule, producing in its turn another ; and, 
so on, countless other globules, could be effected 
by electricity. 

I will not weary you with a detailed account 
of the long and intricate process by which I 
arrived at the almost magical results which I 
shall soon have to relate. 

It was many months before I was able to com- 
mence the work itself, which I did by laying 
down in my crystal chamber several strata, 
composed of those materials which a series of 
experiments had proved to be best adapted to 
the influence of the electrical laws, which it 
was my intention to bring to bear upon them. 
It was necessary to reduce these materials to a 
certain condition by the action of heat ; I there- 
fore had my furnaces at work both day and night, 
but I had not yet put the batteries into opera- 
tion. I should tell you, that I had taken the 
precaution of fitting into the glass sides of the 
chamber three or four apertures of different 
sizes, air-tight when closed, and which I was 
able to shut or open at will. I had also formed 
the flooring of several porcelain trays, running 
upon grooves, one below the other, by means 
of which I could remove and change the mate- 
rials on which I was at work, without disturb- 
ing the general arrangement. 

One morning, after the strata of which I have 
spoken, had been exposed for several days to 
the influence of a steadily increasing tempera- 
ture, I observed, to my great delight, that a 
thick, white mist, which seemed too heavy to 
rise far, had begun to exhale from them, and 
was floating and undulating over the surface. 
In the course of the day, this vapor seemed to 
become rarified, and lifted itself slowly up until 
it filled the whole chamber. I watched it with 
intense interest for several days, but no further 
phenomenon presented itself. I observed, how- 
ever, with some surprise, that the thermometers 
had risen slightly—a fact for which I was una- 
ble to account, as I had not increased the heat 
of the furnaces, though I have since thought 
that it might have been occasioned by the heat 
thrown up in the process of evaporation. 

After some days had elapsed, I resolved to 
gradually decrease the temperature. As soon, 
however, as the thermometers were fallen two 
degrees, the mist began to thicken again, and 
assume its original appearance. The next day 
a further change took place ; and it seemed to 
me that condensation had commenced, for small 
aqueous particles were fast depositing them- 
selves upon the glass sides of the chamber. 
The surface at the bottom seemed, also, par- 
tially decomposed, the component substances 
being separated from each other, and overspread 





with a strange glutinous fluid of a bluish gray 
color. 

While the vapor was condensing, I was fool- 
ish enough to open the aperture in the frame- 
work, and put my head down for the purpose of 
examining the process more minutely. Scarcely 
had I done so, when I was seized with a deathly 
faintness ; thick darkness came over my eyes ; 
my throat rattled; I staggered, and fell to the 
ground. How long I remained insensible | 
know not; but when I awoke, it was to a dull, 
aching sensation of extreme physical pain, 
which, however, I was too weak thoroughly 
to realize. My temples were throbbing violent- 
ly; my eyes felt as though they were starting 
from their sockets. I found myself stretched 
upon a bed, from which I was too feeble to lift 
ahand. All the place seemed strange and un- 
familiar. Now and then figures, which to my 
aching sight looked dim, and indistinct, and 
dream-like, flitted and hovered near me. I heard 
them whisper, too, among themselves, and 
though I could not catch the words, I guessed 
from their gestures that they spoke of me. Ut- 
terly impotent as I felt myself to be, my first 
idea was that I was dead, and that these were 
already planning my burial ; yet, strange to say, 
this idea, horrible as it was, more amused than 
alarmed me. 

Thus days passed away without account. 
Life strengthened in me once more ; then came 
fever, burning pain, and delirium. 

In this terrible prostration, both of body and 
mind, I never once alluded (as I afterward heard) 
to the strange circumstance which had caused 
it, but in my ravings, they told me, I often called 
on Margaret; and when, at last, from these 
days of anguish and madness I awoke, as from 
a fearful dream, the thought of Margaret haunt- 
ed me mournfully when I lay weak and languid, 
in the long, long twilight hours. Once, when 
the shadows were gathering and darkening 
about me, and the window-pane was glimmer- 
ing in the melancholy starlight, the sense of 
loneliness which oppressed me became insup- 
portable. My thoughts trembled into sound, 
and stretching my weak arms over the coverlet, 
““ Alas!” I murmured, ‘‘ sweet vision, were you 
like the rest, but the fading fancy of a sick 
man’s mind, and do I awake from you forever? 
Ah! Margaret, Margaret, where are you now '” 

There was a slight movement in the curtains 
round me, and a soft voice, tremulous with 
emotion, whispered, “‘ Here! here, my betroth- 
ed, my adored ; here, where my own heart has 
led me ; where she whom you love should be, 
by your side, dearest, in sickness and in suffer- 
ing ; not upon your great occupations, not amid 
your majestic fancies and stately dreams, Mel- 
chior, cid I ever dare to intrude this lowly com- 
panionship! Unworthy to understand, I have 
sat apart, love, and nursed in solitude the thought 
of your greatness—so proud, so proud, when 
others spoke of you with praise, to whisper to 
myself, ‘And this man loves me!’ But now, 
now when pain and sickness have come to you, 
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why not I! These, at least, I may share with 
you, whose more than mine that right—whose 
more than mine in evil and ill health, the priv- 
ilege' to be near you and to console? And, O 
Melchior,” she said, ‘‘in the dreadful hours in 
which I have been by your side and you did not 
know it, I have grown so old+so old, and wiser 
too, I think, and more able to understand vou. 
And once, O God, I feared that I should lose 
you!” She burst into passionate tears; my 
own voice was choked—I could not answer; 
and we both sobbed together like children. 

When my servant, as I afterward learned, 
found me senseless in the laboratory, he at 
once, in his alarm and surprise, sent for Inkle- 
man, who was almost the only person in whose 
society he had ever seen me. The old profes- 
sor, who was rot unlearned in the healing art, 
immediately had me conveyed to his own house ; 
and there Margaret, her noble heart forgetting, 
in the knowledge that I was ill, perhaps dying, 
all other feeling but that she was a woman and 
loved, watched and tended on me night and 
day, and nursed me back to life, as she had once 
led me back to youth. 

O God! that I had then \tied—died in some 
sweet dream of her, while her warm breath yet 
fanned my cheek, while her soft eyes watched 
my slumbers, ere yet I had learned to turn, with 
dread and loathing from the lips I loved! 

Slowly and with pain I recovered, When I 
did so, I observed that a change had taken 
place in Margaret. She was no longer a child. 
Her heart seemed to have suddenly bl 1 





into womanhood. So true is it that we live by 


moments rather than by years. Love moves 
through time, as the gods of Greece through 
space; it makes a step, and ages have rolled 
away. 

Inkleman questioned me closely as to the 
cause of my sudden illness, and the strange ap- 
paratus which he had found in the laboratory. 
I replied briefly, that in the course of some 
chemical experiments I had accidentally inhaled 
certain noxious gasses, to which I attributed 
the attack which had thus paralyzed me. He 
seemed dissatisfied with my answers, but ob- 
serving the reluctance with which they were 
given, he soon desisted from further inquiries. 

To Margaret, under promise of secrecy, I 
confided all that had taken place; but even this 
confidence I afterward regretted, for, with a 
woman’s timidity, she implored me not to pro- 
ceed in so dangerous and, as it seemed to her, 
so unhallowed an experiment. 

I resisted, however, all entreaties; and as 
soon as I could return to my house, I set about 
recommencing the operations there, which had 
been so suddenly suspended. 

I found the door of the glass chamber still 
open, as it had been left by me in my fall. The 
vapor had long since escaped. Many days 
elapsed before I was able again to bring my ex- 
periment to the state in which it had been ar- 
rested. I now, however, worked more calmly, 
and spent much of my time with Margaret. 





When the vapor, which now exhaled from 
the bottom of the chamber precisely in the same 
manner as before, was thoroughly condensed, I 
applied the batteries, which I had so constructed 
as to be of an immense power. After these 
had been in action for some days, I observed, 
at night-time, a pale blue lustre, like that pro- 
duced from phosphorescence, radiating out from 
the decomposed matter. This apparition was 
too wan and faint to be visible in day-light ; but 
in the dark it burst forth with a fitful pulsation, 
now feeble, now strong, and sometimes so bright 
as to illuminate the whole room. 

I was convinced, that in certain substances 
which enter into the composition of organic 
matter, there is a latent tendency and inclina- 
tion in their inorganic state to the exercise of 
those functions which they develop in the or- 
ganic, although such development may require 
some special condition not of frequent occur- 
rence. That I was able to produce such a con- 
dition I fully believed ; nor was I deceived. At 
the end of five weeks the dewy globules, which 
the vapor, in condensing, had deposited on the 
surface of the substances from which it had ex- 
haled, having congealed into gelatinous granules, 
appeared agitated. Upon close observation I 
then discovered, that these granules formed a 
minute system of cells, which were bursting, 
and delivering themselves of other and yet 
smaller granules. In fact, an organic action 
had commenced. 

I now separated from the myriads which cov- 
ered the surface one single cell, and placed it 
under a loose covering of rich manure, continu- 
ing to keep the electric action directed upon it. 
Three days afterward, two small pulpous leaves, 
something like those of a lupin, pushed them- 
selves above the ground. Day by day their 
growth increased. They were not, however, 
green in color, like the leaves of other plants, 
but of a sickly white hue, almost like dead flesh. 
Within a week the little plant put forth other 
leaves, and then long fibrous arms, more like 
roots than stems, which pushed off from the 
parent shoot, and struck into the ground. 

After a second week there appeared in the 
middle of the plant’a small bulbous head, covered 
up with long downy leaves. In time these 
leaves expanded and fell off, and the young bud 
burst into flower—a flower of a deep sullen 
purple hue—in shape and color something like 
an anemone, but of a thick and fleshy texture. 

I observed that when I watered the ground 
the plant seemed to experience_delight, for its 
color deepened to a tenfold brilliancy, and seemed 
to burn; the leaves, too, swelled, and the blos- 
som broadened. This change, however, never 
lasted longer than an hour. 

I no longer made a secret of my discovery. 
Like Alexander, I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous—famous certainly, but univers- 
ally abused. ¥ 

The vocabulary of scientific contempt was 
exhausted against me. I was an impostor, a 
charlatan, a juggler, a shallow coxcomb, a de- 
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ranged enthusiast, a humbug, a take-in. The 
professors of chemistry called me a trifler ; the 
professors of logic called me a twaddler; the 
professors of philosophy called me a dreamer ; 
the professors of botany called me an ignora- 
mus; the professors of theology called me an 
Atheist. 

Nevertheless the tree grew. Strange, un- 
couth, mis-shapen as it was—half plant, half 
polypus—lI loved it like a human thing. I trans- 
planted it into my garden. Margaret would 
sometimes water it, but I think she was half 
jealous of it; and, indeed, there seemed to be 
an unnatural and weird antipathy between the 
girl and the strange flower—it drooped in her 
presence, and shrunk from her touch. 

One evening, when we were all sitting to- 
gether in the garden of the professor—myself, 
and Margaret, and her father—the old man 
complained of cold, and went within. The next 
day he sickened and took to his bed, from which 
he never rose again. The constitution of Inkle- 
man was, in fact, too enfeebled by age to throw 
off this slight attack. He grew weaker and 
weaker, and at last died without pain. 

In the last hour we both stood by his side. 
He joined our hands in silence, and turned his 
face to the wall. One low sigh we heard, and 
in that sigh the spirit of the old man passed 
away. We were alone with the dead. In that 


hour, and with the icy sense of our great mutu- 
al loss at my heart, and in the thought of Mar- 
garet’s lonely and unsheltered youth, and the 
knowledge that henceforth I was the sole pro- 


tector left to the fatherless child, the false un- 
natural love which I had borne to my own 
monstrous creation fell suddenly from me, and 
left behind no feeling but the deep, fathomless, 
and almost fatherly tenderness which I felt for 
the poor girl who was sobbing on my shoulder. 
And then and there, in that sick chamber, by 
the mute death-bed, and below the light of the 
dying lamp, once more our solemn troth was 
plighted. And we laid the old man in the 
church-yard by the river. And to that grave 
the students followed his coffin at night, by 
torchlight, and in silence. For he had been 
greatly loved, and the whole place mourned for 
him, but. chiefly we. And Margaret sat alone, 
tearless and speechless in her orphan weeds, in 
the melancholy house, in the dim chamber where 
he had lived and died. And, noiseless through 
that silent room I stole to her side, and touched 
her hand, and looked into her face; and, seeing 
me, she burst into tears, the first she had shed 
since she was an orphan. 

“ Look up, dearest !” I stooped and whisper- 
ed ; “death at least hath not robbed thee of one 
heart that yet lives only to love thee, and whose 
highest pulses are all thine. Let the loss, dear 
child, which we both so deeply mourn, make 
us only eling nearer and closer to each other, 
and strengthen in us that divine affection which 
even death can not darken, nor corruption make 
less beautiful! Are we not all to each other, 
darling’ Margaret, my wife, look up! gazing 





in these eyes thou shalt never remember that 
thou art fatherless.” 

And so I kissed the tears from her poor pale 
cheek, and led her, weeping and clinging to me, 
into the little garden outside. 

The soft twilight was deepening through the 
tender stars—the grass was deep in dew—the 
beetle boomed about the air—far off the night- 
ingale was singing up the lawns—and “see,” [ 
said, “darling, Nature feels no loss. Is it be- 
cause God is always present to her ?” 

She did not answer, but smiled faintly, and 
though this smile was a wan one, I saw that 
the first anguish of loss was over. So we were 
both silent; and, deepening far above through 
her solitary signs, the night stole over us. 

But I must hurry on to those fearful events 
which crowded the close of that evil history 
which I am relating. 

A distant female cousin was the only relative 
that remained to Margaret. For her we sent 
immediately. She came and lived with the 
orphan till the year of mourning was over, after 
which time I was to be married to my betrothed. 
The old house had associations which were now 
become too painful to us both. So I hired an- 
other for the two women until such time as I 
could prepare, in some distant land, a fairer 
residence for our future life. 

And the grass grew green over the grave of 
the professor, and, save by two solitary mourn- 
ers, he was forgotten before the year was out. 
And the tree, the weird tree, each year of whose 
growth seemed marked by human calamity, grew 
and spread in height and foliage daily. And 
night by night I sat beneath its solemn shadow, 
and watched the stars through its wild branches ; 
and, as gazing upward, I saw heaven over 
heaven above me stretching far into the lumin- 
ous infinite, there fell upon me a crushing sense 
of the impotence of that knowledge for which 
my youth had so feverishly yearned, seeing that 
it availed not to rescue one human life or save 
a single tear. 

The day was fixed for our nuptials. I had 
prepared for Margaret, in a golden climate of 
the south, and below a riper sun, a new home. 

“ And here,” I said, ‘‘ by these purple seas, 
and below these rosy skies, my hopes shall an- 
chor. Here I will learn no lore but what love 
teaches. Whatever knowledge can give me I 
have already obtained. Once I thought to bene- 
fit my race by dauntless discoveries, but I see 
the world is still the same world, that imprison- 
ed Galileo and laughed at Hervey. _ Deprived 
of friendship, love is yet left to me; I am con- 
tent—I will devote my life to Margaret. Her 
child’s heart is the fairest book that I can read, 
for it is new-written by God himself. The fu- 
ture, at least, shall be more sufficient than the 

st.” 

So, for the last time, I returned te B——, to 
fetch my bride. And, standing, on the evening 
before my marriage morning, by the wizard tree— 

“ Thing,”’ I said, “‘ of the mistaken past, good- 
night and good-by! A fairer future is already 
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dawning to me in yon dark east. To-morrow 
I shall leave thee forever.” 

That night, from restless thoughts, I fell to- 
ward morning into a tired slumber. And in 
sleep I dreamed a dream, and the dream was 
thus: I thought that I had wandered far into 
the heart of a strange and beautiful garden. 
Flowers of all hue and trees of every foliage 
blossomed up about my path. Bright green 
humming-birds, crimson butterflies, and all the 
legendary winged things that I had read of in 
fairy tale, floated, and flashed, and hovered in 
the rosy air. And, as I paused to breathe the 
fragrance of the flowers, and marvel at the won- 
der of the place, I heard the voice of Margaret 
calling to me through the dreamy bowers. I 
listened, and again, and again, and again the 
voice called me by my name. So I followed the 
sound till at last I found myself below a mighty 
tree, and before me was a form like an angel. 
Radiant wings, that seemed to have been dipped 
in rainbows, cast a warm and glowing shadow 
over the lucid shoulder. The white feet hardly 
crushed the purple flowers. So graceful, too, 
and so harmonious in all proportion was the 
form beside me, that it seemed to contain an 
undulous and ever-varying motion hidden in 
rest. And, gazing at the dazzling apparition, 
I recognized, with eyes softer than stars, and 
smiles warmer than summer, the face of Mar- 
garet. Yes, the face was hers ; but a glorified 
change seemed to have passed over it. It seem- 
ed to me to be such as her face would be, had 
we met, not on earth, but in heaven. 

“Taste,” she said, in a voice of the strangest 
melody, ‘‘taste of the marvelous fruit which 
grows upon this tree. For ‘surely this is that 
other fairer growth which flourished in Paradise 
long ago, and which was guarded by the watch- 
ful cherub with the flaming sword, lest man 
should eat and live. But eat, you,’’ she said, 
“for no warning angel forbids to pluck from 
yon ambrosial branches their glowing burden. 
Eat, and become as I am, fairer than the child- 
ren of earth whom we have dwelt among—fair 
as the love we bear each other, O, my adored !” 

Wondering, I looked upward, and, lo! I 
stood beneath a tree, in shape, in foliage, and 
in flower, the counterpart of my own created 
plant! The same, but fairer; the same in all, 
but laden with a golden fruit that already in- 
toxicated me by its fragrance. I stretched my 
arm, plucked from the boughs above a dazzling 
apple, and put it tomy mouth. No sooner did 
it touch my lips than, O wonder, O magic, O 
delight! earth reeled beneath me; tenfold glory 
rushed down upon the air; tenfold warmth 
came with the summer wind upon my cheek ; 
music filled my ears, and light my eyes; my 
feet spurned the ground; I felt wings behind 
me; I mounted in the air, and, with the lovely 
vision at my side, flew upward, upward, upward, 

‘till, in soaring, I awoke. 

I awoke, and it was morning. The window- 
pane was already reddening in the first flush of 
the dawning east. The recollection of my 





dream, which was very vivid, excited me too 
much for sleep. I arose, and unfastened the 
casement ; and, wafted from breezy uplands and 
dewy river-banks, the fresh morning air fanned 
my cheek and blew the sleep from my eyes. 
Then I remembered that it was my marriage 
morning. I dressed myself and descended into 
the garden. The day was fast gathering light. 
The dew was deep on blossom and belly and 
where I walked, the fragrance of the awakening 
meadows seemed to fill me with health. 

Instinctively my steps led me to the weird 
tree; and then, for the first time, I perceived 
with astonishment that, hitherto unobserved— 
for the poor plant had been sadly neglected of 
late—perhaps even during the past night-time, 
the tree had burst into fruit. 

Gorgeous golden globes were hanging on the 
boughs, like pomegranates, of a fiery red. As 
I looked at them wistfully, my dream of the 
past night occurred to me, a voice even seemed 
to whisper in myears. Scarcely knowing what 
I did, I extended my hand and plucked one of 
the fruit. The tree shivered in branch and leaf, 
and seemed to shrink up. This I hardly heeded. 
The apple was of a most delicious and aromatic 
fragrance, and I began, with great curiosity, to 
eat it. The sensations which followed it is dif- 
ficult to explain, but I conceive them to have 
been similar to what I have heard described as 
the effects of opium. A serene and tranquil 
sense of enjoyment, to which every thing about 
me seemed to suggest new sources, began to 
pervade my whole being, and, as it were, to 
flood every nerve with pleasure. Such too, was 
the happiness which I experienced, that I was 
unable to conceive how I could ever have felt 
otherwise ; it seemed to me, indeed, that nothin 
could contain sufficient cause for the most trivial 
annoyance. ‘For the first time,” I said, “} 
breathe the breath of life!’’ And, save in an 
unwonted elasticity of movement, there was, in 
what I felt, no symptom of intoxication. On 
the contrary, never had I felt more clear-headed 
or self-possessed. Not only every physical 
sensation, but every mental perception seemed 
expanded to its fullest development. 

While I thus stood. backing and sunning my- 
self, so to speak, in tne realization of these new 
sensations, I cast my grateful and wondering 
eyes upon the tree, and it was not without sur- 
prise that I observed that the broken stem, from 
which I had just plucked the fruit, had already 
swollen, and turned purple and livid, presenting 
an appearance not unlike a tumor on a human 
body ; and emerging from the orifice ofthe wound, 
I saw 2 small, green insect crawl forth, about 
the size of a common fly, but snouted and pig- 
shaped, and covered with diminutive bristles. 

At any other time the first impression which 
this would have caused me would probably have 
been one of disgust, for, small as the creature 
was, it was preternaturally monstrous in its ap- 
pearance, being both hideous in form and loath 
some in color. My next impression might have 
been one of scientific curiosity; but now the 
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enly sensation which I felt was that of great 
amusement, and I laughed inordinately at the 
sight of this diminutive deformity. 

I gathered more of the fruit, and thrust it into 
my bosom. In each case the same phenomenon 
occurred. Wherever an apple was plucked the 
stem swelled, and turned a livid purple hue, and 
forth came a small green insect of the most 
loathsome appearance. 

Not regarding this, I turned away and walked 
back to the house. As I reached the threshold 
the joy-bells began to ring out clearly from the 
distant spire, and I found that I had only just 
time to seek my bride, and accompany her to 
the church. 

I hardly dare go on; but the end is nearly 
come. Still I think I hear the mad bells clash- 
ing clamorously and cheerily as they rang in my 
merry marriage morning. And we were wed. 
And I became forever through life, till death— 
in health, in sickness, in wealth, in want—the 
sworn guardian of another gentler lifethan mine ; 
a fair young life, whose fate was given to my 
hands. 

Oh, but it was a merry morning, that! And 
they pelted us with flowers in the porch, and 
flung them in our path as we walked by. Just 
emblems! perishable blooms, that died before the 
night fell, and withered up like all my hopes ! 

Far and far into the distant, dreamy south we 
went to find our future home, my young wife 
and I, And I breathed my love upon her cheek, 
and folded her to my heart, and felt her light 
arm tremble on my own. 

And softly—oh, so softly—from the darkened 
hills rose up our nuptial night! And brightly 
the stars lighted their bridal torches for us. ‘* And 
would,” I whispered, creeping to her side as she 
gazed into the loving and lustrous spheres above, 
* would, dearest, I were heaven,to gaze on thee 
with all those myriad, myriad eyes !” 

Then I spoke to her of my dream, and told 
her how that I had eaten of the fruit of the tree, 
and how marvelous were its properties. And I 
showed her the golden apples, and fed her on 
their delirious juices. Ha! ha! was ever fairer 
marriage-feast than that? 

And I watched the color flush into her cheek, 
and the light rise into her eyes, and the delicious 
intoxication tremble through her veins. And 
we were so happy that night—so happy! And 
when sleep came at last, it seemed so sweet and 
natural to slumber on her breast, knowing that 
I should wake to look into her eyes. And so I 
did sleep, and I did wake, and forever the dream 
was over! 

I awoke; but an iron pain was hanging on 
my lids. My cheeks were burning, and my lips 
were cracked and swollen, and my breath was 
like fire, and my tongue seemed bursting in my 
mouth. ; 

With pain and difficulty I lifted myself up, 
and looked around me, and cold, cold and corpse- 
like, in my arms lay my beautiful young wife ! 
Beautiful no more ; for the gray, ghastly morn- 
ing fell full upon her brows, and they were white 





and livid, and blotched all over with loathsome, 
loathsome purple spots. And, pah! from every 
ulcerous wound were crawling forth hideous, 
green, mis-shapen, insect reptiles! Ha! ha! 
She was not even a lovely corpse—my bride. I 
had not given her beauty to the grave. 

Must I go on? Will you have the horrible 
details? The lying poison had done its work 
the frailer, weaker constitution of the two was 
destroyed. Mine survived—wrecked, shaken to 
its foundations—a wreck forever ! 

Margaret was dead. I lived ; if that be life in 
which time was stricken and razed from my per- 
ception. I know not how many terrible days, 
or weeks, or months, thus whitened my hair, 
and crushed me into sudden age. But years 
have passed since then—long, awful years—and 
still, as though but yesterday she died, the an- 
guish of that morning is fearfully present to me. 
Would to God the malignant fate which robbed 
me of my bride and my youth, had taken from 
me, in the same hour, my memory and my mind ! 

Melchior paused; he was greatly agitated ; 
and so entranced was I by the extraordinary 
history which he had just unfolded to me, that 
it was many moments before I could find voice 
to falter out a few barren and silly common- 
places, meant for consolation. 

But no, he said, I have sinned, and it is justly 
that I suffer. I was filled with evil arrogance, 
in the blind estimation of my own powers. I 
thought, in the pride and folly of my heart, to 
mount on knowledge to the spheres, and stand 
face to face with Divinity! Impotent boaster 
that I was! I have found that is only through 
death and suffering that man draws near to God. 

At first, and wien the agonizing realization 
of all my loss was somewhat deadened, I en- 
deavored, with the brutal egotism that had char- 
acterized my youth, to forget, in active life and 
amid crowds, the misery of the heart. 

I dwelt amid thronged cities, and wrestled 
with my fellow men for their miserable prizes : 
the suffering at my heart lent me a wild energy 
I succeeded in all I undertook; I became the 
counselor of kings; I trod the floors of costly 
palaces ; I learnt to look into the dark heart of 
states ; princes sought my favor; I was renown- 
ed, and—miserable ! 

To some, suffering brings a tender and melan- 
choly sympathy with their kind; it was not so 
with me. I felt that the mystery of a great sor- 
row hung about me, and shut me from commun- 
ion with the lesser griefs and joys of others. I 
knew that I was disliked and feared, and I scorned 
and crushed those who made me feel it. The 
barren life which surrounded me, with its noisy 
struggle for its puny and unworthy objects, 
chafed and irritated me. I said, “I will seek 
repose in solitude ;” so I traveled far, and fled 
to the desert. 

To its antique sources I tracked the course 
of the mighty and mysterious Nile, till my foot 
sounded in the palaces of the Ptolemies, and I 
saw thegre at sand-seas stretched around me 
Then the silence was too awful, for I felt my- 
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self fearfully alone with God; and at night I 
dared not gaze into the vast heaven above me, 
knowing He looked down on me through the 
stars. Neither in cities nor in solitude had I 
yet learned the true lesson of grief. So I re- 
turned to Europe, and, in my wanderings, halted 
among these hills. Here I have dwelt for years ; 
and with years have come repentance and pa- 
tience. 

I was silent and we walked on. : 

““You have read,” said Melchior, suddenly, 
“of a Spartan general, who, on the night that 
he was wed, murdered—innocently murdered, 
if murder be ever innocent—the woman that he 
loved; and her spirit, they say, haunted him 
through life. Think you his guilt was equal 
to my own! or his suffering to be measured 
with what I have felt ?” 

I could not answer. 

“The tree,’ he resumed, “the evil tree is 
withered up, and dead; and the evil desires that 
created and nourished it are at rest forever. And 
Margaret lies in yonder valley (for there I caused 
her body to be brought), where daily, by her 
grave, I may mourn and pray ; and there, too, 
daily, renew flowers fairer than these which 
bloomed and perished on our bridal path. And 
if to those that have sinned, and in sorrow re- 
pented, the All-wise One, in His infinite mercy, 
has vouchsafed forgiveness, then is it not in 
vain that I have wept, and prayed, and hoped 
upon that grave. 

““T think that the sands have nearly run out, 
and that my hour must be at hand; I think, and 
hope so; for I have fulfilled the life of man. I 
have loved and sinned, and suffered, and re- 
pented. What remains? Death. And the rest 
is there!’ He pointed to the skies. 

That evening Melchior died. 





A DAY WITH CHARLES FOX. 
BOUT the noon of a summer’s day (circa 
1787-8), sauntering along that “ sweet 
shady side of Pall-mall” sung of by Captain 
Morris, the fancy seizes us to visit Mr. Fox, 
whose orations we have read with delight, of 
whose marvelous talents we have heard such 
wonders. Accordingly we proceeded to one of 
the innumerable residences that he occupied 
during the vicissitudes of his career. We find 
him living in second-rate lodgings, in the neigh- 
borhood of St. James’s-street, and the medio- 
crity of his abode strikes us as contrasting with 
the splendor of his fame. Ascending to his sit- 
ting-room, we are face to face with a great his- 
torical character, and our breath is in suspense 
while with eager curiosity we gaze in his retire- 
ment upon the idolized hero of Party Worship. 
Lounging over his late breakfast sits one 
whose personal appearance alone would rivet 
the attention. His figure, in robust manhood, 
shows none of those traces of dissipation that 
we might have expected from the life of a roys- 
terer. His swarthy complexion recalls to us 
his nickname—* Nigger ;” and the thick and 
bushy eyebrows, with something of a saturnine 





aspect, strangely blended with the signs of a 
passionate temperament, remind us of his Stu- 
art blood through the Lennox family. There is 
the “Charley Fox” of White’s and Almack’s— 
the “ Mr. Fox” of aristocratic Whig coteries— 
the “ Fox” of history’s page! With what an 
easy, indolent air he sips his chocolate, while 
he glances over some piece of French trash, in 
which rumors, bon mots, scandals about the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and pedantry from the pays 
Latin are jumbled together in the fricassée style 
of French literature. There is a good-natured 
look of affability about our statesman that con- 
ciliates good-will; and yet that compressed 
mouth and beetling brow, with its occasional 
heavy frown, tell of one whose temper can be 
wrathful, and whose soul can be impassioned 
with the fire of genius. 

The carelessness of the whole man as seen in 
his character is one of the most true and sig- 
nificant signs of his nature. Here is no formal 
bookcase with variorum classics and standard 
essayists. His books are as miscellaneous as 
his acquaintances, and, like his other friends, 
range from good to bad. A stray volume of 
Tacitus is beside the last Italian opera—the new 
“ Racing Calendar’”’ is carelessly tossed over his 
old Eton copy of Thucydides. His valet brings 
in more letters to him, in addition to the un- 
opened pile already on the table, and we can see 
that the sight of all that he has to read daunts 
the man of ease. The variety of his life is attest- 
ed by the superscriptions of his letters. Here 
is the formal clerkly hand of a money-lending 
usurer. There is a trumpery letter from a tuft- 
hunting democrat, proud of writing ‘“‘ My dear 
Sir” to the nephew of the Duke of Richmond. 
He takes up a long packet with *‘ E. B."’ in the 
corner. It is a prolix MS. written in a tremu- 
lous hurried hand, with copious interlineations. 
But the morning is too oppressive to begin with 
poring over politics, and that dirty vile scrawl 
on yon crumpled paper, with news about “ Sea- 
gull’’* from the famed Sam Chifney, arrests his 
eyes. The political MS. is crumpled into a 
drawer, and, while our statesman, with some- 
thing like bustling activity, makes fresh notes 
in his betting-book, there is ushered in one of 
his dearest friends. It is Fitzpatrick, a dandy 
of the eighteenth century, an Irish humorist 
with some Parisian grace, and something of a 
military carriage. He is prematurely haggard 
and careworn from the campaigns of pleasure ; 
and his conversation, neither edifying nor in- 
structive, is vastly amusing. And while the two 
friends are confidentially diseussing of their 
common affairs—for they are dee in each oth- 
er’s secrets—pleasant noise of laughter is heard 
on the stairs, and the swarthy face of Fox is 
gladdened as his dear sprightly Jack Townshend 





* “Seagull” won the Oatlands at Ascot, and in stakes 
(then smaller than now) won close on £1600. He easily 
beat the Prince of Wales’s “‘ Escape” at Ascot, two miles 
for five hundred guineas, vast sums depending upon the 
match. Sam Chifney used to say “ Mr. Fox was a grand 
man, and know’d ’osses very well.” 
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comes in along with the ‘‘ Hare of many friends.” 
What jokes! what mirth! what capital sayings 
sparkle, flash, and fly about that littie shabby 
drawing-room ! It is brilliant with the hues of 
fancy and humor. And Fox himself—with what 
an easy, delighted air he enjoys the banter and 
good-humor of his companions! The names of 
the gifted and the beautiful are mentioned, and 
Fox tears open his invitations to the various 
scenes of gayety and joy where his presence is 
persuasively bidden in the autographs of the 
fashionable rulers of the age. Well, our states- 
man leads a pleasant life, and who would say 
that politics are a grave pursuit? Ay, or a 
great one! 

Yet stay! We must see more of the life of 
this man of ease. The day is wearing on, and 
he saunters out to Brookes’s. Every hand is 
put out to welcome him, and he is evidently the 
favorite of the club. Around him are clustered 
the Fitzroys, and the Kepples, and the St. 
Johns. How glad he is to see George Byng, 
and with what warmth he greets that delicate, 
slender young man—the new member for 
Northumberland—a man of brilliant promise— 
Charles Grey! Every one is glad to see him, 
and he has a word for all. He is the king of his 
company, until a new arrival comes, and with 
courteous empressement the great party leader 
acknowledges the presence of George Prince of 
Wales. They were early this morning in each 
other’s company before, and the Prince’s face 
betrays what Fox’s countenance does not show 
—that a night of joy had been succeeded by the 
headache of repentance. And now the Prince 
and Fox retire to a private room, where we must 
not intrude on the secret plottings in which the 
vanity of Court life, and the passions of a polit- 
ical chieftain are commingled. But soon the 
secret council is at an end, and, after a fresh 
ambuscade has been plotted against Mr. Pitt, the 
Prince and Fox emerge in high spirits, and the 
Prince gayly challenges Lord Derby to a game 
of billiards, while Fox mounts his horse and 
goes to the Park. How the crowd look after 
him! How all the idlers regard his well-known 
face! See him beside the chariot yonder! Who 
could think that this was a man deep in state 
affairs, while he eagerly talks gossip and prat- 
tles badinage to the delighted ears of those 
lovely sisters, the Duchess of Devonshire and 
Lady Duncannon. Yes! He has made them 
happy. He certainly will join the coalition water 
party up to Richmond. What a gay, joyous 
scene it is to-day, and what a blaze of fashion 
is in the Park! All eyes look toward Fox, as 
he continues to loiter by the side of the Duchess 
of Devonshire’s chariot. See how admiring 
groups of provincials are gazing with admira- 
tion at the great lion of the day. They scrutin- 
ize his careless, easy dress, and note his blue 
and buff costume. They see his face, unclouded 
with care, and hear his laugh, while he tells 
light, gay anecdotes to the brilliant occupants 
of the chariot. Here comes Lady Lade and 
her eternal ponies; and the Duchess looks 





grave, and Fox bites his lips. and here comes 
the Countess of Clermont along with Lady Will- 
iam Gordon, telling of life at Paris and Marie 
Antoinette. There is a gentleman riding near, 
and, as he salutes Charles Fox, the Duchess of 
Devonsire, with her sprightly vivacity, quotes 
the line of the ‘‘ Rolliad”’— 

“ The comely Villiers with his flaxen locks.” 
Here comes the brilliant Colonel St. Leger, a 
star of fashion, and idol of the fair. He is 
welcomed with the sweetest smiles by the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. But the smile vanishes as 
St. Leger announces that the Duchess of Rut- 
land, the brightest ornament of the Pittite fe- 
male aristocracy, is driving hither in her pony 
carriage. There they are, the two rival beauties 
of the day—Devonshire excelling in fascination, 
and Rutland unrivaled in grace—the first a 
daughter of the house of Spencer, and inheriting 
much of the versatile talent of her race; the 
second a Somerset, with the blood of the Plant- 
agenets in her veins. Both equal in the amount 
of admiration which followed them, but Devon- 
shire decidedly carrying the palm in popularity, 
and the other achieving the victory in power. 
What a stately air has Rutland, as she proudly 
sweeps by! Fresh from her vice-regal throne, 
she seems to have acquired more imposing dig- 
nity. And she smiles with flattered pride as 
she thinks of the lines in which Fox announced 
her conquest, when she was Marchioness of 
Granby : 

“ Ye meteors, who with mad career 

Have rov’d through Fashion's atmosphere, 

And thou, young, fair, fantastic Devon, 

Wild as the comet in mid heaven, 

Hide your diminished heads, nor stay 

T’ usurp the shining realms of day, 

For see, th’ unsullied morning light, 

With beams more constant and more bright, 

Her splendid course begins to run, 

And all creation hails the sun.” 

And now Fox rides on slowly. One might 
suppose that he had much more to think of in 
life than toying and coquetting with pretty wo- 
men. Is this the fitting life for a man profess- 
ing to live for empire! Instead of toying with 
beauties, ought he not to be studying statistics 1 
What would Sir Robert Down, thou 
snarler! Know that it is an age of passion, of 
vague aspirations, of grand and stirring social 
theories. It is in the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, before the steam-engine is invented, 
when the name of Peel is only mentioned with 
spinning-jennies, and Sheridan’s lines on the 
new baronetcy—long before the time when a 
Clerk talking blue-books for three hours could be 
hailed as a debater. It is characteristic of the 
time that the first debater should be also the 
fashion of the day. Ay! the fashion ; and what 
spell there was in that word in those days, when 
Fox was playing his great part! It would have 
been good policy in those days for a statesman 
with the King and Queen adverse to him to 
court the smiles of celebrated beauty. But see! 
He is not a favorite with all the lovely women. 
There is another lady in a pony carriage—for 
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pony driving is the female rage of the time. 
What a decided cut this lady has given to Fox, 
who seemed anxious to salute her! She is very 
beautiful still, though already she has had two 
husbands, and some say that she is secretly 
married to ——; but thereby hangs a tale, and 
there, too, lies the reason why Mrs. Fitzherbert 
turns away her head from Charles Fox. 

And now the Park is getting thin, and the 
gay charioteers turn homeward their fairy steeds. 
Fox, too, is preparing to leave. He looks rather 
more grave than we could like. Could the ap- 
parition of Mrs. Fitzherbert have suggested un- 
pleasant thoughts to him! Or does he want to 
shake off that boring Tom Stepney who wants 
to ride with him? Well, he is at last alone, 
riding out through Gloucester-gate, and he puts 
his horse to a canter, and is soon at his favorite 
séjowr—the house of Mrs. Armistead. Ah! that 
name conjures up recollections of unlawful love. 
Yes! and of a love that cherished Fox as he 
was loved by none other in the world! Which 
of all his gay worldly companions, of all the 
friends that extolled his genius, would do as 
that woman, and risk life to secure the exist- 
ence of the popular leader? Now she is his 
mistress, but the day shall come when he will 
gratefully call her by the sacred name of wife, 
and give her his hand in marriage, as the only 
recompense in his power for risking her life as 
his nurse in a contagious malady that but for 
her would have proved mortal. 

She seems surprised to see him. She did not 
expect him for another hour. So much the bet- 
ter—he has something to read before dinner. 
Tossing himself on a sofa, he draws from his 
pocket a paper that we saw this morning. Yes! 
it is the “E. B.” paper; and with knit brows 
he begins to apply himself to a disquisition from 
the pen of “the greatest philosopher in action 
that the world ever saw.”’ Fox reads—admires, 
and learns from one who in the science of pol- 
ities was his master. “ Well,” he mutters, 
‘what genius and knowledge this good Edmund 
has! Yet the House of Commons prefers me 
to him, and Burke knows it; and, by Jove, the 
House is right! for where could a House of 
Commons be found to follow this profound rea- 
soning, these soaring flights of fancy? Speeches, 
as I often say, are made to be spoken, and not 
to be read, as the House knows by instinct. 
Fex on his legs, and Burke upon paper—such 
is the right division of labor.” He masters the 
paper with rapid facility, tenaciously grasps its 
facts, and with intuitive logic sees the variety 
of views which the speculative mind of Burke 
has suggested. Without a ruffle on his brow, 
he joyously announces that he has got his task 
ready for the Commons, joins his mistress at 
their quiet dinner, where she eagerly listens to 
her Charles eloquently rhapsodizing about the 
merits of a marvelous new actress—one Mrs. 
Siddons—with a voice almost as grand as that 
of Mr. Pitt, and with a delivery unrivaled by 
the orators of any time. Well! while Fox is 
dining, we shall see what the Commons are 








about, who are eagerly waiting for his appear- 
ance. 

Here we are in old St. Stephen’s! The first 
thing that strikes us is the plainness of the 
room where the chief rulers of the British em- 
pire are assembled. Here is no splendid hall, 
no tesselated corridor, no long-drawn vistas, or 
fretted vaults of Gothic architecture. The whole 
place reminds one of a superior description of 
a Dissenting meeting-house. Here are the gen- 
tlemen of England assembled to the number of 
nearly five hundred. How easy it is to know 
the Opposition, with the number of blue and 
buffs among them. What a number of old men 
are in the House! and there are also a number of 
very young men, fresh from college. But where 
is Pitt? He has not come yet; there is his place 
vacant on the Treasury bench, and there is Pitt’s 
right-hand man—tall Harry Dundas—ready to 
sing the Scotch tune of “Wha wants me?” 
Look at that odd, queer creature, looking like 
an overgrown shrimp in contortions. Ah! 
that is a great friend of Pitt’s—’tis young Wil- 
berforce, the member for Yorkshire. The young 
man talking to him, with a star on his breast, 
and with a pair of eyes outshining his star, is 
young Lord Mornington—a poor Irish Lord— 
rather a favorite of the King. He has not yet 
realized the expectations formed ofhim. There 
is Sir John Scott, the Attorney-General, with 
his grave, sensible, sturdy face. What a con- 
trast he is to that elegant, aristocratic-looking 
member on the front Opposition bench! That 
is Mr. Erskine, another of the brilliant advocates 
who have failed in St. Stephen’s. There, at the 
middle of the front bench, is Rose, the Secretary 
to the Treasury, careworn and flurried, looking 
as anxious as if his New Forest property was 
taken from him. How unlike he is to his 
brother Secretary—Steele—the member for 
Chichester—a picture of Silenus. But what a 
Babel of noise! We can scarely catch a word 
that falls from the member on his legs, vehe- 
mently flourishing a paper in his hand. How 
odd it looks to see a public speaker haranguing 
with spectacles on nose, like this unheard mem- 
ber! ‘Tis Burke! Ah! You see what a rage 
he is in, while, thanks to that clownish-looking 
person—Rolle, the member for Devon—not a 
word is heard from “the greatest man then liv- 
ing.” But the fault is not altogether with the 
Commons. Like other men of genius, Burke is 
arrogant, morose, and is embittered with per- 
sonal annoyances. *Tis the unhappiest time of 
his life. He sits down—and how well listened 
to is the next speaker, with his formal, slow, 
and precise manner. That's George Bankes, 
the member for Corfe Castle—one of the most 
independent men in the House—a man who 
would not barter his independence for an earl- 
dom. See how that tall, emaciated looking man 
is noting the statements of Bankes. He gets 
up to reply. "Tis Sir Philip Francis. How 
impatient are his gestures! how sharp is 
his tone! how acrimonious in manner! And 
he is followed by some nondescript on the 
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Treasury bench. But see the bustle below the 
bar! 

‘Yes! there stalks the stately figure of Will- 
iam Pitt, marching along the gangway to the 
Treasury bench! He looks like one born for 
power, with that wide imperial brow—that 
lordly air of supremacy—that sovereign stare at 
the embattled front of Opposition. There is 
something of his sire about his carriage; but 
his features have the Grenville look, as his blood 
partakes of its phlegm. He is dressed with 
elaborate formality, in his customary black 
waistcoat and blue body-coat. And now there 
is fresh noise below the gangway—and while 
the Speaker, roaring, “ Order, order! below the 
bar— 

“In vain the power of strengthening porter cries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies—” 
in comes the much-desired Charles Fox, greatly 
to the relief of the discomfited Opposition, who 
now have the worst of the debate. That is Lord 
Surrey—the Protestant Lord Surrey—talking to 
Fox. People whisper that Lord Surrey is still 
a Papist, and it is said that he wears that ugly 
coat on him as a penance. And now Sheridan 
is up! How well he does it! and how readily 
the House gives its ear to him, while he dazzles 
it with ingenious thoughts, amuses with his 
fancy, though his declamation fails to stir the 
passions. His tone is not deeper or higher than 
that of the comedy in which he has immortal- 
ized his name. How angry poor Burke looks 
at Sheridan’s success! Rivals at the same side 


are alwavs more jealous than avowed adversa- 


ries face to face. 

At last Pitt rises. Allis hushed. His figure 
seems too tall for an orator, and his aspect is 
forbidding, with its stern and haughty air. But 
his voice is that of a demi-god. How glorious- 
ly it fills the ear, as the speaker’s swelling sen- 
tences are fluently rolled forth in mellifluous 

‘harmony. The action is flowing and facile, too 
unvaried for perfectly artistic grace, but with 
enough of elocutionary art. Not only every 
word but every syllable is distinctly caught. If 
we had not heard him we could scarcely imag- 
ine this blended force and harmony, this energy 
without discord, this marvelous facility united 
to imposing stateliness. In his words, as in his 
matter, there is no appeal to our imagination, 
but the whole man, with his air of heaven-given 
dictatorship, his awe-inspiring severity of deport- 
ment, his lofty scorn for his foes, his evident 
faith in himself—justified by his vast powers— 
we say, the whole man does kindle up our im- 
agination, and vitalizes our recollection of Athe- 
nian and Roman story. Here is that man 
whose prowess would have daunted the sensi- 
tive soul of Cicero, whose logic, of clearness be- 
yond all that the schools could teach, and mu- 
sical thunder of grandly terrible declamation, 

ight have contorted with jealousy the heart 
of Demosthenes. Here is that king of men— 
that ruler of his time—who, long before thirty 
summers have passed, has changed the fate of 
parties—crushed the Whigs—reconstructed on 





new principles the party of the Court—allied the 
Tories to the commercial energy of the land— 
unfurled his banner of ‘ British Empire,” and 
inscribed it with his motto, “Ships, Colonies, 
and Commerce.’’ For three hours, with un- 
faltering force, he has defied his adversaries, 
and defended his resolves, and, amid reverber- 
ating volleys of cheers, resumes his seat, him- 
self the only unmoved human being in that 
spellbound assembly. 

Well, Fox never can answer that display. 
You cry—‘ What a pity that he spent all his 
day sauntering about! And last night, too, 
how he wasted it in the orgies where Captain 
Morris sung his bacchanalian strains!” You 
think that Fox must break down, and you feel 
for him, as with heavy, lumbering air he ad- 
vances slowly to the table, and fumbles awk- 
wardly with his fingers. There he stands, amid 
a dead silence of expectation. Look at his care- 
less half-buttoned vest, his crumpled linen, his 
almost slovenly attire. What is he saying? 
We can not hear him distinctly. He seems 
quite confused, and his sentences are all entan- 
gied. Ah! he must fail, as his father before 
him did when “battling it out” with another 
Pitt. His voice, too, how different is its coarse 
and husky sound from the sonorous organ of 
his gifted foe. His gestures, also, how com- 
monplace—his whole air how ungainly, as we 
contrast it witli the stateliness of the last speak- 
er. But how very still the House is! The 
Opposition do not seem dispirited, nor does the 
Treasury bench look prematurely elated. Both 
sides know by experience the nature of the man 
before them. His voice is getting more clear— 
he has got rid of that unseemly obstruction to 
his utterance. We find that he is saying, in 
very plain and unaffected words, that the minis- 
ter, though adroit and artful, is, after all, very 
superficial in his views. He—Charles Fox— 
does not mean to deny that a case of apparent 
strength and reason might be made by the min- 
ister. Well, he fancies the case—and we are 
surprised to find him restating his adversary’s 
case. He does it with clearness, precision, and 
transparent simplicity of style. This case could 
not be put more strongly for the other side than 
Fox has put it. He enlists attention and sym- 
pathy by the equity of his statement. ‘Tis his 
art! ‘tis his matchless art, which died with 
Fox. Now, then, he has the case fairly before 
the House—now the matter in dispute is clear- 
ly seen. Ha! with what overwhelming vehe- 
mence, what terrific impetuosity he anathema- 
tizes the contemptible sophistry of the case 
which he had recently just restated! He scouts 
its utter absurdity, and rends to pieces the 
whole argument. He analyzes it, and refutes 
each assertion separately ; he returns again and 
again to the main proposition, never gliding 
away with ambiguous language or skulking 
from a difficulty. This plain downright man- 
ner disarms all suspicion of sophistry, and you 
evidently see that he is making havoc with the 
substance of Pitt’s speech. Now how he glows 
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with ardor as he approaches a part of the ques- 
tion where humanity is concerned? He be- 
comes more intense every moment. A new 
view of the whole question, not thought of be- 
fore, is bursting upon the astonished House. 
The speaker's masculine sense is translating 
into parliamentary English the over subtle and 
abstracted conclusions of the “‘E. B.” paper. 
Vast prospects of great social good flash into 
the speaker’s soul, and he pours forth all his 
thoughts with the fiery impulsiveness of an en- 
thusiast. His argument becomes impassioned ; 
his reasoning blends into the speaker's soul. 
This is the ignited logic—the Greek fire of 
heart-stirring eloquence—the tongue to plead 
for the injured and oppressed—to spea!: of hu- 
man anguish. This is the man who would burn 
to break the shackles of the dusky tribes of 
Africa. Those near him see the ‘ears bursting 
from his eyes—those far off hear the voice fal- 
tering with sympathy, and the genuine senisi- 
bility of a strong man has magic power over 
the sympathies. He is carrying the House 
with him: how he revels in his power! He 
realizes to his mind the pleasure described by 
an anonymous essayist of antiquity—the heart- 
stirring joy of successful extempore speaking : 
“Sed extemporalis audacie, atque ipsius teme- 
ritatis, vel precipua jucunditas est. . . . gratiora 
tamen que sua sponte nascuntur.”” Completely 
carried away himself by his own enthusiasm, 
and by that which he has raised, his pulse at 
fever heat, and his heart knocking against his 
ribs, amid a tempest of cheers he sinks back 
into his seat, exultant in the glory of stirring 
to the very depths the deep-lying passions of 
the Commons of England! 

Pitt’s speech now seems like the recollection 
of a mighty sound in your ear. Fox has left 
upon you the impression that he had all the 
reason and argument on his side. Pitt gave 
you little materials for thinking upon, and Fox 
poured forth masses of thought. But you do 
not stop to criticise. Your eyes are fixed on 
the rush to Fox’s seat, and on the eager crowd 
of roaring Whigs who seek to grasp their cham- 
pion’s hand; and you leave the House, aston- 
ished how a man of his apparently idle habits 
can show himself the match for Pitt, another 
prodigy of powers—“ rare in their separate ex- 
cellence, wonderful in their special combina- 
tion.” You wonder still more when you find 
that Fox’s speech has scarcely told upon the 
division. The minister has gained by three to 
one, and Fox’s glory is to inspire his beaten 
party in the hour of defeat with hopes of future 
victory. 

Follow the orator as he drives to Boddle’s, 
where he sups. There again he is first among 
the first, reveling in spirits, not presuming in 
the least upon his intellectual superiority. As 
in the morning at Brooke's, so now at Boodle’s, 
he is welcomed by all, and makes himself hap- 
py among them. Well, he is entitled to close 
the night with pleasure, and repose from his 
labors. Close the night! Who talks of doing 


it? Why, thou rustic novice, know that Char- 
ley Fox (again he is Charley) is now only be- 
ginning it! See his countenance beaming with 
gratification as he drains the flowing beakers. 
How he enjoys and takes part in the rattling 
talk and vehemently vivacious gayety of the 
wits and talkers around him. He makes us 
think of the description by Beaumont of the 
nights at the Mermaid : 
“ Heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life.” 


But what a strange look Fox’s face is getting 
now! We have not seen him the whole day 
exhibit that sinister expression. He fixes his 
eye on Lord Foley, and heeds not Courtenay's 
artificial wit and classical puns, nor does he 
mind ‘“ Blue Hanger’s” aphorisms about the 
art of dressing, nor Fitzpatrick’s raptures on 
Roman punch. Even though fresh news from 
Newmarket has come to-night, he does not care 
about it. We do not like that hard, callous ex- 
pression ; it seems quite unnatural to his coun- 
tenance. There is a vicious rigidity creeping 
over it that is very displeasing. He nods to 
Lord Foley, and the pair leave the room, after 
a hackney-coach has been ordered. When the 
door has been closed upon them, Courtenay, 
coarsely enough, with a toss of his head, winks 
at Lord Besborough, and makes significant ges- 
tures. 

And now there is a chorus of sounds echoing 
the refrain, “ What a man that Fox is, to be 
sure!” His talents are extolled to the skies, 
and the state of his affairs is commented upon. 
He has no doating father now to pay £140,000 
for his gambling. But he still is deep on the 
turf, and has shares in blood horses, and his 
cards may yet turn up trumps—and, better than 
all, Billy Pitt may be turned out. Another hour 
has passed away since that joyous supper at the 
club. The summer morning has dawned, and the 
early market-gardeners are coming into town. 
The eastern sky is streaked with the rising sun, 
and the cool air is refreshing after the heated 
supper-room. For the ten thousandth time the 
contrast between the calm beauty of nature, and 
the stir and noise of feverish passing life comes 
upon us, and the heart is touched. But as we 
are passing down this narrow street leading 
from Jermyn-street, what noise is that? Ha! 
there is a riot in yonder house, and the door is 
suddenly opened, and a couple of fellows, look- 
ing like bandits in servants’ livery, kick ovt into 
the street, amid profuse imprecations, a cheat- 
ing raver a Yes! it is a gaming-house. 

Ascend stairs, walk into the second-floor 
chamber, and look upon the horrid scene. 

Yon Jew from Amsterdam is a gamester, 
noted through Europe! Near him is an Irish 
peer, staking the remains of his rack-rents. 
There is Lord Egremont, who thinks the whole 
set around a pack of pickpockets, but still plays 
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on; that fine young man, with frenzy in his 
face, flushed with feverish rage, is a prince of 
blood royal—the Duke of York. And there is 
Fitzpatrick, exhausted in body, and excited in 
mind—and, oh shame !—there is that Fox on 
whose burning words the Senate lately hung 
enraptured! There is that Fox from whose 
lips we heard the words of virtue, the precepts 
of the purest morality, and the faltering accents 
of enthusiastic philanthropy! see him now, 
half-maddened with the auri sacra fames. See 
the gnawing misery in his haggard features, and 
hear him—but no! We can not look on. The 
hero of our idolatry has fallen to a man. Our 
dream of a philanthropic demigod vanishes. 
We will not wait to see the ruined gambler 
stagger home to the lodgings where we found 
him last noon ; our feelings are revolted. We 
have for the moment no patience with a whin- 
ing sentimentalist who would cry, ‘‘ Alas! poor 
human nature !” 

So ends our chronicle of “A Day with Fox.” 
It will of itself explain why such a man was, 
from first to last, conquered by one his equal, 
but scarcely his superior, in great intellect. 
Darker tints might be used, but we have re- 
vealed enough to show the reasons why amidst 
the grave and decorous people of England, Fox 
held office for months, and Pitt counted his 
power by decades of years. 


A MATHEMATICAL STORY. 


Sy anecdote of M. Laplace, the celebrated 
author of the ‘“‘ Mécanique Celeste,” was 





lately read before the French Academy by Mons. 
J. B. Biot, one of Laplace’s most eminent pu- 
pils, and now, we believe, filling the chair of 


the mathematics. M. Biot terms his paper, or 
memoir, an anecdote ; but it is more a piece of 
entertaining scientific autobiography, illustra- 
ting the love of science, hopefulness of heart, 
and magnanimity of nature, of both pupil and 
tutor. 

It is now fifty years ago (commences M. Biot) 
since one of the greatest philosophers France has 
produced took by the hand a young and inex- 
perienced student of the mathematics, who had 
the presumption to form the resolution of per- 
sonally waiting upon the great professor, al- 
though a complete stranger, and requesting his 
examination of a crude essay connected with 
the above science. At the time I speak of 
(1803), the Academy hardly demanded more of 
young students, than that they should at least 
show zeal in whatever engaged their studies. 
I was fond of the study of geometry, but, like 
other young men, lost a good deal of time in 
capriciously dallying with other sciences. Nev- 
ertheless, my ambition was to penetrate those 
higher regions of the mathematics on which the 
laws of the heavenly bodies could be defined. 
But the works of the ancients on this grand 
subject are abstruse, and naturally taxed a ty- 
ro’s comprehension on the threshold of his in- 
quiries. At the commencement of the present 
century, M. Laplace was laboring at the com- 





position of a work, now celebrated, which was 
to unite, in a comprehensive form, the calcula- 
tion of the old astronomers as well as modern, 
and submit them to the test of new calculations 
The first volume of M. Laplace's book was prom- 
ised to appear under the title of the ‘“‘ Mécanique 
Celeste,” it being then in the press. This fact 
induced me to take a step which was both pre- 
cipitate and impertinent, although it fortunately 
proved successful, and opened the door of M. 
Laplace's studio to me. I had the presumption 
to write to the professor, requesting that he 
would permit me to assist him in correcting 
the proof-sheets of his celebrated work, while 
they were proceeding through the press. M. 
Laplace replied to my letter politely, but ex- 
cused himself from complying with its request, 
on the plea that his calculations might become 
anticipated in publication, by their being sub- 
mitted to a stranger. This refusal, reasonable 
as it was, did not satisfy me; and so greatly 
did my zeal outweigh my sense of propriety, 
that I made a second appeal to the learned 
author, representing, that all I wished was to 
test the amount of my own proficiency in the 
mathematics, by having the opportunity of in- 
specting and studying his valuable pages. I 
stated, that my prevailing taste was to pursue 
calculations of the abstruse order of his book ; 
and that, if he granted me permission, I would 
devote myself carefully to the task of endeavor- 
ing to discover any typographical errors that 
might exist in his volume then going through 
the press. My persistence disarmed him ; and, 
in short, he sent me all the proof-sheets, accom- 
panied by an exceedingly kind letter of encour- 
agement. I need not say with what ardor I 
devoted myself to my task. I could well apply 
to my case the Latin maxim—*“ Violente rapiunt 
illud.” 

At the date of this occurrence, I resided at 
some distance from Paris; but from time to 
time I went thither, taking with me whatever I 
had got through of my revision, and I certainly 
found opportunities for making errata. At each 
succeeding visit, Laplace received me in the most 
encouraging and friendly manner, examining my 
revisions attentively, the while discussing with 
me, in the most condescending manner, my fa- 
vorite topic of the mathematics. His kind recep- 
tion and deportment won all my confidence. I 
frequently drew his attention to what I thought 
were difficulties in my studies, but he always 
helped me over the stile condescendingly, al- 
though his valuable time must have been some- 
what unfairly trespassed upon. But, in fact, 
Laplace, out of sheer good-nature, often pre- 
tended to consider questions of importance the 
simplest propositions, which my inexperience 
caused me to submit to him. 

Shortly after I had become his regular visitor, 
and was received as a guest, or, rather, pupil, I 
was so fortunate as to accidentally offer a sug- 
gestion, which threw some new light on the 
mode in which mathematical calculations were 
to be made in correction of Euler’s work, “‘ De 
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Insignia Promotione Methodi Tangentium.” In 
Petersbourg’s scales, there are classes of ques- 
tions in geometry of a very singular kind, which 
Euler has only partly solved. The singularity 
of the problems consisted in explaining the na- 
ture or true character of an irregular curve, of 
an almost shapeless form to any eye but a math- 
ematical one. This description of irregular curve 
is so crooked, and full of minor and mixed irreg- 
ularities of shape, that it is quite capable of con- 
fusing a beginner in the mathematics in his at- 
tempts at rendering it amenable to mathematical 
principles and rules. It presented to me a prob- 
lem which no one had, I believed, fairly solved, 
Euler and Laplace inclusive, and it was impor- 
tant enough to engage my special attention and 
severest application. 

It is not necessary that the translator should 
follow M. Biot’s explanations of his actual 
method of solving the problem, since they are 
extremely difficult to explain within moderate 
limits either of space or patience ; suffice, that, 
having dived to the profoundest depths of the 
seience, he says he rose up possessed of the 
Eureka—viz., in certain unique analytical and 
symbolical equations, by which occult means 
he solved the problem in question. 

My calculations (pursues M. Biot) were duly 
and patiently gone into and finished, their object 
being to explain the nature or characteristics of 
this irregular curve. The symbols or hiero- 
glyphics I chose to employ, for want of any bet- 
ter, covered many folios of foolscap, and finally 
I submitted my manuscript to my excellent 
tutor. He examined it with manifest surprise 
and curiosity, and appeared much pleased with 
the production. The next day he told me that 
I must make a copy of my mémoire, for the pur- 
pose of its being laid before the Academy, and 
that he would introduce me as the author of an 
original paper on the mathematics, which I was 
toread. This was an honor I did not even think 
of, and I felt in doubt whether I ought to accept 
it; but the judgment of Laplace being so strong- 
ly in behalf of my doing so, I acted upon his ad- 
vice, and prepared myself for the coming ordeal. 

I presented myself at the Academy the follow- 
ing day accordingly. By permission of the pres- 
ident, I proceeded to draw upon the large black 
table, used for ocular demonstrations, the figures 
and formula I was desirous to employ as modes 
of explanation before an auditory. When the 
opportunity was afforded me to commence, the 
table at which I stood was immediately surround- 
ed by the geometricians of the Academy. Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, then just returned from Egypt, 
was one of those seated among them. I over- 
heard Napoleon, in conversation with M. Monge, 
a celebrated academician of the day, express his 
interest in the début of one who, like himself, 
had been a student in the Polytechnic School. 
This was a gratifying circumstance ; but, to my 
surprise, Bonaparte pretended to anticipate the 
contents of my paper, by exclaiming aloud to 
Morige, who sat near him—“ What! surely I 
know those figures again ; I have certainly met 





those symbols before!” I could not help fancy- 
ing that the general was extremely premature, 
in thus declaring knowledge of what no one save 
M. Laplace had any opportunity of examining, 
at least by my consent ; but, occupied as I was, 
every other thought gave way before the one 
great aim I had in view, to explain my calcula- 
tions in correction cf Euler’s problem. In my 
agitation, I neither thought of Napoleon’s mil- 
itary greatness nor his political power; conse- 
quently, his presence on those accounts did not 
trouble me much. Nevertheless, Bonaparte’s 
well-known talents as a geometrician, which had 
been not only exercised in thePolytechnic School, 
but on a wider and bolder scale during his mil- 
itary career, particularly in fortification, joined 
to his well-known quickness and foresight, were 
sufficient to make me pause ere I attempted to 
communicate matters, in the study of which I 
might prove, after all, but a mere tyro. How- 
ever, it was only the hesitation of a few minutes. 
The thought that Laplace had been my adviser 
re-assured me. I proceeded with my demonstra- 
tions, and soon found myself in the midst of 
them, explaining very freely, and I believe, also, 
as clearly, the nature, point, and results of my 
researches. On conclusion, I received numer- 
ous assurances from the academicians that my 
calculations possessed considerable scientific 
value. Laplace, Bonaparte, and Lacroix, were 
appointed adjudicators upon my contribution to 
the Academy, and they accorded me the usual 
honors of a successful mémoire. 

After the séance, I accompanied M. Laplace 
to his residence ; he very openly expressed his 
satisfaction at the neatness and finish (these 
were his words) of my demonstrations, and he 
said his pleasure was greater still, from my hav- 
ing had the good sense to take his advice, and 
not hazard too muchtotheory. But I was quite 
unprepared for what was to come. When we 
reached home, Laplace invited me to come at 
once into his study, “ for,’’ said he, “I have 
something there to show you that I am sure will 
interest you.”’ I followed him, and he made me 
sit down in his fautewil, while he rummaged 
among his keys for one which belonged toa cup- 
board that, he asserted, had not been opened for 
years. Out of this cupboard he took a roll of 
yellow and dusty papers, which he carried to the 
window, threw up the sash, and then began en- 
ergetically beating the manuscripts against the 
wall, intent, apparently, on divesting them of 
the dust and spiders which had made the writ- 
ings their resting-place. At length the papers 
were in a condition to be deciphered ; and La- 
place put them before me, to make what I could 
of the figures inscribed upon the manuscripts. 
I had gone, however, but a little way in my ex- 
amination, when (conceive my surprise at the 
discovery) I found that the mouldy papers con- 
tained all my problems, and those also of Euler, 
treated and solved even by the identical methed 
I had believed myself to have alone discovered ' 

Laplace informed me that he had arrived at 
the solution of most of Euler's problems many 
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years ago, but that he had been stopped in his 
calculations by the same obstacle of which he 
had warned me—the fear of carrying theory too 
far. Hoping to be able to reconcile his doubts 
sooner or later, he had put the calculations aside, 
and had said nothing about them to any one, not 
even to me, notwithstanding my having taken 
up the same theme, and attempted to foist my 
wonderful symbols upon him as a novelty! I 
can not express what I felt during the short 
hour in which Laplace laid before me these 
proofs of his professional talents and the mag- 
nanimity of his nature. 

The success of my paper was every thing to 
me ; but, had it pleased Laplace’s humor to have 
questioned its originality before the Academy 
received it, I should have lost heart altogether, 
and never dared again to put forward any claims 
of mine to be an original investigator in science. 
Professional abnegation is seldom enough prac- 
ticed in trifling matters, much less in great ones, 
like that I have adduced to the honor of Laplace. 
But, besides the liberality of the act of keeping 
his work a secret from me until it could do me 
no harm, the professor exercised throughout 
such delicacy toward me as a humble student, 
that it won my deep respect. My career, ever 
since the day he took me by the hand, and pre- 
sented me to the most eminent learned society 
of France, has been one of success—success, I 
fear, far beyond my merits. But, under Heaven, 
it is Laplace I have to thank for all, and for the 
honorable station I have been permitted to at- 
tain. To him I owe a debt of gratitude I can 
never adequately repay. The extent of my power 
is to make these general acknowledgments of his 
great worth, and to offer this public testimony 
to my appreciation of his rare talents. His in- 
fluence upon the progress of physical as well as 
mathematical science has beenimmense. During 
fifty years, nearly all those who have cultivated 
such studies, have gone for instruction to the 
works of Laplace ; we have been enlightened by 
his discoveries, and we have depended consider- 
ably upon his labors for any improvements our 
own works possess. There thew now living 
who were the associates of Laplace; but the 
scientific world must ever do homage to his 
genius. 
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| pm years have elapsed—many more than 
we care to recall—since we first saw Thomas 





Moore. He had already become the “‘ poet of 
all circles, and the idol of his own.”” His songs 
had been wafted, like perfume on the winds, into 
every homestead in the kingdom, and he enjoyed 
that special kind of popularity which had even 


more love in it than admiration. He had the 
aspect of one who lived quite as much in the 
affections of the world, as in its homage. The ex- 
pression of his face was gay, bright, and roguish. 
It was radiant with fun, singularly refined, and 
restrained by an air of high breeding, almost 
aristocratic in its tene. Bon-mots seemed to 
be always sparkling in his eyes ; while the mo- 





bility of his mouth, the brilliant tinge on his 
cheek, the laughing dimples and circles that were 
in incessant play as he spoke, and the clear ex- 
panse of a highly intellectual forehead, gave you 
at once the idea of a wit brimming over with 
cordiality and animal spirits. His head was the 
finest study in the world for a young Bacchus, 
with its thick clustering curls and ringlets, real 
izing, at a glance, the poetical ideal of hilarity 
and joyousness; and you could hardly help 
thinking that it was not quite perfect without 
its wreath. Yet it never suggested the notion 
of a bon vivant, but that of a lively table-compan- 
ion, an animated epigram, a capital story-teller, 
an accomplished retailer of ana, who brought 
into society an inexhaustible fund of the choicest 
good things, and the happiest spirit of enjoy- 
ment. 

When we last saw him, a sad and painful 
change had passed over him. It was not the 
exhaustion of time, or the constant excitement 
of society, that had wrought this change, for 
time seemed to pass over him lightly enough, 
and he had always carried himself through the 
turmoil of the great world with prudence and 
self-control. In the interval, domestic sorrows 
had fallen heavily upon him; some of his dear 
ones, in whom he had garnered up his hearth- 
stone affections, had been taken from him, and 
he never recovered from the gloom of these af- 
flicting bereavements. Other misfortunes, that 
would have been more terrible to some men, had 
left him unscathed. His cheerfulness had never 
deserted him through the pecuniary troubles in 
which he had been involved; and he was never 
more gay or hopeful than when he was leaving 
England, for an indefinite period, to escape a 
debtor’s prison. It was this very constitution, 
so indifferent to mere personal anxieties, and 
so exquisitely tender where his affections were 
concerned, that had made him so lovable and 
beloved all through his life. The change was 
apparent in a moment, and had borne down his 
whole frame like a stroke of illness. The clus 
tering hair had become iron-gray and scanty ; 
the brightness of his features was clouded over 
by a settled look of nervous melancholy ; his 
figure had become attenuated and feeble, and 
had lost all its roundness and elasticity ; his 
eyes were dull and wandering ; and it was evi- 
dent that he spoke and smiled with an effort, 
and that it was a labor to him to try to kindle 
up now and then some pleasant memory, or to 
throw out some of those sparks of wit that once 
flew off in rapid succession from him at the 
slightest collision. He was no longer the same 
being; his strength was shattered, his gayety 
extinguished, and his zest in social enjoyments 
no longer able to sustain him through the fatigue 
of conversation. The contrast with that image 
of glee and triumph, which he had impressed 
upon us so vividly when we were first intro- 
duced to him many years before, by his early 
friend, Captain Atkinson, can never be effaced 
from our recollection. 

Among the persons casually alluded to in the 
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reminiscences of Moore’s boyhood is Wesley 
Doyle—an individual who is entitled to a mar- 
ginal note en passant. Wesley Doyle was the 
son of a dancing-master, or music professor, in 
Dublin, which functions were frequently united 
in those days. Doyle was gifted with a sweet 
voice, and some taste, and was a favorite at the 
convivial supper-parties which were in vogue 
formerly in Ireland. Doyle was a grown man 
when Moore was a boy, and frequently sang 
duets with him. He lived upon the poet to the 
end of his life. Like some famous characters 
who owe their celebrity to a single incident, 
Wesley Doyle acquired whatever social reputa- 
tion he enjoyed from the glory of having sung 
duets with Moore; and in subsequent years, 
when the incidents of their early intercourse 
had faded into generalities, he used to boast that 
he had taught Moore to sing. There is a story 
told of an Irishiman who plunged into the water 
when George IV. was landing at Kingstown, 
to shake hands with his Majesty, and who was 
ever after so proud of the circumstance that no 
earthly inducement could prevail upon him to 
wash the hand his Majesty had pressed. Wes- 
ley Doyle held his recollection of his musical 
intimacy with Moore in much the same sort of 
veneration. It was his cheval de battaille, and 
it unquestionably exercised a very considerable 
influence over his character. What manner of 
man he was originally we know not; but in his 
later years he had something about him of the 
studied ease of a beau of the olden times. He 
dressed carefully, took infinite pains with his 
carriage as well as his toilet, and had altogether 
that kind of quiet, gentleman-like air which in- 
dicates the habits of a man who had either de- 
scended from an ancient family, and had always 
mixed with exclusive society, or who wished to 
impress that belief upon others. He never lapsed 
into an ordinary person. He appeared to be con- 
stantly engrossed with the consideration of ap- 
pearances, and after some little knowledge of 
him, you could not avoid suspecting that there 
was a mystery of some kind connected with his 
life. You could detect in his manner a certain 
consciousness of something special in his claims 
or experiences ; he seemed, in the blandest way 
possible, to look for deference, and to be treated 
with attention. It was all because he had sung 
duets with Moore; and although he never, or 
very rarely—for it was too great a matter to 
make common property of—introduced the sub- 
ject himself, yet by some means the fact was 
sure to ooze out in whatever company he ap- 
peared, and to attract toward him the curiosity 
which it was his delight to provoke and pique. 
His great pleasure was to sing Moore’s songs, 
and he continued to sing them long after his 
voice had subsided into a very faint echo of 
what it had been. 

Moore's singing has been so often described, 
and is so well known in its leading characteris- 
tics, that it will probably go down to posterity 
as an essential feature in all accounts of him. 
It was as peculiar as his songs, and its sweet- 





ness and expressiveness were indispensable to 
the full development of their beauties. It might 
be said of him with more truth than it has been 
said of many others, that there were tears in his 
voice ; but the phrase does not accurately con- 
vey the pathos of hjs tones. His voice was small 
and weak; it was hardly equal to the conven- 
tional demands of a song, and some of his own 
songs were quite beyond his reach—such, for 
instance, as the “ Savourneen Dheelish,”’ which 
requires considerable power and compass. It 
was in the reading of his songs he excelled. 
The tone was silvery, and the feeling he threw 
into it, with a low and mournful warble, went 
straight to the heart, and filled the eyes of his 
hearers with tears. The spell was in the pro- 
foundness of the emotion he exhibited and 
awakened. In the playful passages, where the 
sunlight falls in upon the shower and suddenly 
brightens it, he was equally marvelous in his 
effects. Master of that pecular transition from 
gay to sad which enters into the temperament 
of all Irish music, and thoroughly alive to the 
still more singular perplexity so frequently scat- 
tered over the national airs, in which both sad 
and gay are blended, and make their contradict- 
ory appeal together, he could draw out from the 
recesses of a song all those subtleties which 
escape, if they do not confound, the most ac- 
complished musicians who are not to the man- 
nerborn. The subtleties can never be conquered 
by study. They defy science ; they are purely 
a matter of constitution. Irishmen penetrate 
them by instinct, and Moore added a refinement 
and purity to that instinct which heightened 
the results with an indescribable charm. 

His correspondence was as delightful as his 
Rhymes on the Road, or the most playful of his 
terse and pointed satires, thrown off apparently 
with ease and facility, and abounding in the 
happiest touches of wit and sprightliness. His 
animal spirits ran riot in his little notes, although 
there were always a certain grace and finish 
that, from any other hand, would have suggested 
a suspicion of premeditation. From him this 
minute and exquisite brilliancy seemed to flash 
out spontaneously. Thevery handwriting, neat, 
close, and pearly, was in itself a part of the 
charm of these epigrammatic billets. How far 
handwriting may ever come to be considered as 
a safe index to character is a question that may 
be left to the solution of the philosophers who 
dedicate themselves expressly to the ethics of 
caligraphy ; but certainly in Moore’s case there 
was a remarkable affinity between his diamond 
lines and the bright thoughts and images that 
lay in them. His small subtle writing was 
admirably suited for shutting up essences in. 
The vehicle was singularly adapted for the uses 
to which it was put. We could give a thousand 
instances which, although they suffer by being 
separated from the context, would at least show 
what dexterity and finesse, gayety and point 
he threw into his most trivial correspondence. 
Thus, speaking of one who had published anony- 
mously a song of his, disfigured somewhat, after 
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the manner in which the gipsies stain and dis- 
guise stolen children, he says, ‘‘ There are some 
people who will not let well alone, but this gen- 
tleman” [we suppress the name] “is one of 
those who will not even let ill alone.” On one 
occasion, after leaving Ireland, he says, ‘‘ The 
people of Dublin, some of them, seemed very 
sorry to lose me; but I dare say by this time 
they treat me as the air treats the arrow, fill up 
the gap and forget that it ever passed that way.” 
In 1807, at a moment of considerable public 
diffieulty, one ministry went out to make room 
for a worse, he communicates the fact to his 
mother in this way: “ Fine times, to be sure, 
for changing ministry, and changing to such 
fools too! It is like a sailor stopping to change 
his shirt in a storm, and after all putting on a 
very ragged one.” Upon the separation of 
friends, he writes to Miss Godfrey, “I wish 
such precious souls as yours and mine could be 
forwarded through life with ‘this is glass’ written 
on them, as a warning to Fortune not to jolt 
them too rudely ; but if she was not blind she 
would see that we deserve more care than she 
takes of us.” To the same correspondent he 
announces the close of the season, “‘ That rack- 
eting old harridan, Mother Town, is at last dead. 
She expired after a gentle glare of rouge and 
gayety at Lady L. Manners’ masquerade on 
Friday morning at 8 c’clock ; and her ghost is 
expected to haunt all the watering-places imme- 
diately.” A fling, in his own best manner, at 
the Prince Regent in a letter to Lady Donegal : 
“The Prince, it is said, is to have a villa on 
Primrose Hill, and a fine street leading direct 
to it from Carlton House. This is one of the 
‘primrose paths of dalliance’ by which Mr. 
Percival is, I fear, finding his way to the 
Prince’s heart.” At another time, telling Lady 
Donegal how much he misses her, and urging 
her to come back to England, he says, “the 
more I narrow my circle of life, the more seri- 
ously I want such friends as you in it. The 
smaller the ring, the sooner a gem is missed 
out of it.” In one of his lively notes to her, he 
says, “I wrote to you last week, at least I sent 
a letter directed to you, which, I dare say, like 
the poor poet’s ‘Ode to Posterity,’ will never 
be delivered according to its address.” It is 
necessary to feel one’s spirits soaring in the 
buoyant atmosphere of his letters to be able to 
enter into the airiness of such passages as these : 
“‘T suppose you have been amused a good deal 
by the reports of my marriage to Miss , the 
apothecary'sdaughter. Odds, pills and boluses! 
Mix my poor Falernian with the sediment of 
vials and drainings of gallipots! Thirty thou- 
sand pounds might, to be sure, gild the pill a 
little ; but it’s no such thing. I have nothing 
to do with either Sal Volatile or Sall te 
would have sailed with Miss Linwood the other 
night, only I was afraid she would have given 
me a stitch in my side!” “I was very near 
being married the ether night here at a dance 
the servants had to commemorate St. Patrick’s 
day. I opened the ball fer them with a pretty 





lacemaker from the village, who was really quite 
beautiful, and seemed to break hearts around her 
as fast as an Ivishman would have broken heads. 
So you see I can be gay.” These are mere 
scintillations which afford us no better idea of 
the sustained vivacity of Moore’s correspondence 
than one might form of the heat of a fire from 
the sparks. But readers familiar with his style 
will be able to estimate the gayety of his letters 
even from these particles. 

Like almost all poets whose work have a par- 
ticular stamp or tendency, Moore was popularly 
identified with the practice of the festive and 
amatory doctrines he sang so genially. But his 
practice was in reality the very reverse of his 
precepts. It was taken for granted, because he 
threw such intensity into his bacchanalian songs, 
that he led the life of a bacchanal; and a very 
literal gentleman who met him one morning in 
the quiet seclusion of St. Patrick’s library in 
Dublin, consumed by an irrepressible desire to 
have his curiosity on that point set at rest, 
actually ventured to ask him whether he really 
was as fond of wine as his gushing songs led 
the world to believe. Moore was, of course, in- 
finitely amused, and assured the gentleman (who 
was a perfect stranger to him) that he held the 
theory to be very pleasant and harmless in a 
song, but did not consider it quite so safe in 
practice. In fact, with a most enjoyable tem- 
perament, he was very careful in the way of 
indulgence ; and although not so ascetic in the 
matter of wine as Ned Waller, who would sit 
up all night over a glass of water with the Rech- 
esters and Sedleys, his animal spirits mounting 
higher than theirs all the time, he invariably 
kept a prudential guard over his table pleasures, 
and, we believe, never in his life was guilty of 
an excess. But it must be acknowledged that, 
if he did not indulge to any undue extent him- 
self, he was the cause of much undue indul- 
gence in others. Never yet were there songs, 
even Burns’s searcely excepted, that threw the 
convivial circles into such ecstasies, or detained 
the gravest and discreetest people from their 
beds at such unseasonable hours of the morn- 
ing. The lyrical arguments against breaking 
up the joyous gathering were irresistible, and 
exercised a magical influence over the feelings 
of the enthusiastic listeners. Groups already 
departing were always sure to be called back 
again for another round of hilarity by ‘“‘ One 
bumper at parting ;”’ and when the ball was 
over, and daylight was streaming in through 
the windows on flushed cheeks and disordered 
tresses, which do not always appear to the 
greatest advantage under such circumstances, 
how often have the dispersing dancers been 
spell-bound by a voice in some corner of the 
room opening with the well-known appeal, 
“Fly not yet!” The sweet persuasiveness and 
bounding animal spirits that mantle up through 
these songs can never lose their power over the 
young. 

The diary Moore left behind him for publica- 
tion, which already extends to four volumes, 
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although it carries us dewn only to the autumn 
of 1825, so that it promises to be of greater 
length than any diary on record, does not fully 
exhibit his character in its best phases, nor, in- 
deed, satisfy us upon any of them. It is un- 
like all other diaries. It is not so rich as the 
ana of Spence or Selden in the way of anecdote 
and criticism, nor so characteristic of manners 
‘ and persons as the diaries of Pepys or Evelyn, 
nor so full of the literary flavor as Boswell. It 
is in some sort a reunion of all these qualities, 
more casually brought out, and more lightly 
touched. It exhibits rather the social side of 
the picture than the political or literary, and 
throws very little light on the mental history 
of a writer whose progress from the piano-forte 
in the drawing-room to the shelves of the libra- 
ry, must have been crowded with interesting 
details. But in its social aspect it is replete 
with amusing varieties of all kinds; and, al- 
though, from the evidently hasty manner in 
which the incidents of the day were jotted 
down, Moore seldom allowed himself time to 
sketch in a portrait or note an opinion, the 
diary abounds in ephemeral memorabilia, that 
will be read with fugitive avidity. He never 
failed in his journal; but he was so absorbed 
by engagements, and seems to have been so 
perpetually called away from his task, that he 
limited his entries, for the most part, to the 
scantiest particulars. Yet it abounds in pleas- 
antries, brief and sunny, and running the round 
of the celebrities of the day. He had a great 
zest for fun, and was an industrious picker-up 
of unconsidered trifles, dipped in the rainbows 
of fancy, wit, and mirth. Such bagatelles as- 
similated with the playfulness of his nature, 
and if he threw them, just as they came, into 
the heap of evanescent things he accumulated 
in his daily repository, it was not because he 
attached any value to them, but because they 
amused him. Take, for example, such scraps 
as the following: Dr. Currie being once bored 
by a foolish Blue to explain to her the meaning 
of the word idea, which she had met with in 
some metaphysical treatise, but did not under- 
stand, at last said to her angrily, ‘‘ Idea, madam, 
is the feminine of Idiot, and means a female 
fool.” There is a better thing about ideas at- 
tributed to Hazlitt. Having been knocked down 
by John Lamb (the brother of Charles) in some 
dispute, and being pressed by those who were 
present to shake hands with him and forgive 
him, Hazlitt said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t care if I do. 
I am a metaphysician, and don’t mind a blow ; 
nothing but an idea hurts me.” It is told of 
Mr. Robinson (we suppose Crabbe Robinson) 
that upon receiving his first brief at the bar, he 
immediately went to Charles Lamb to tell him 
of it, when Lamb observed, “‘ i suppose you ad- 
dressed that line of Milton’s to it, ‘Thou first, 
great cause, least understood.’’”’ Of a different 
order is a bon mot of Rogers’s on hearing that 
Payne Knight, who was a very bad listener, 
had got very deaf. “’Tis from want of prac- 
tice,” said Rogers. Among many reminis- 
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cences of Curran is a passage from his speech 
in an action brought by the Theatre Royal in 
Dublin against Astley of the po oma zee for 
acting the “ Ty ee Key. ». “Dip Lord,” said 
Curran, “the whole question turns upon this, 
whether the said ‘Lock and Key’ is to be a 
patent one, or of the spring and tumbler kind.” 
A still happier hit of Curran’s is his witticism 
on Mr. Phillips’s oratory, in which all manner of 
tropes were mixed up in execrable taste and 
inextricable confusion. ‘“‘My dear Tom,’ said 
Curran, “it will never do for a man to turn 
painter merely upon the strength of having a 
pot of solows by him, unless he knows how to 
laythemon.’’ Poole, who was always dropping 
pearls in this way, appears two or three times 
in the diary. Here are a couple of specimens. 
Somebody said after hearing Moore sing one of 
his own melodies, ‘‘ Every thing that’s national 
is delightful.” ‘Except the national debt, 
ma’am,” said Poole. Talking of the organs in 
Spurzheim and Gall’s craniological system, 
Poole said he supposed a drunkard had a barre! 
organ. Out of the abundance of Irish anecdotes 
(which, strangely encagh, lose much of their 
point in the telling) this is perhaps the best, or 
at all events the least known: An Irish country 
squire, who used to give extravagant entertain- 
ments, was remonstrated with for treating the 
militia in his neighborhood to claret, when 
whisky-punch would do just as well for them; 
‘You are right, my dear friend,”’ he answered, 
‘but I have the claret on tick, and where would 
I get credit for the lemons?’ Of mistakes made 
by the French in the use of English we have 
the following sample: A young French lady was 
asked, by way of compliment, in what manner 
she had contrived to speak English so well, 
when she replied, “I began by traducing ;” and 
this is balanced by a blunder on the other side, 
related by Wordsworth of some acquaintance 
of his who, being told, among other things, to 
go and see the Chapeau de Paille, at Antwerp, 
said on his return, “I saw all the other things 
you mentioned, but as for the straw-hat manu- 
factory I could not make it out.”” Nothing is 
too trivial for a corner in this repertory of 
whimsiealities. Here is a typographical mis- 
take picked out of an Irish paper. In giving 
Mr. Grant’s speech on the Catholic question. 
instead of “‘ They have taken up a position in 
the depth of the middle ages,” the reporter 
made him say, ‘‘ They have taken up a physi- 
cian in the depth, &e.” A page or two further 
on we have a still more ludicrous misprint taken 
from an American edition of Giffard’s Juvenal, 
where the Editor, drawning a parallel in the 
preface between Horace and Juvenal, says, 
** Horace was of an easy disposition, and in- 
clined to indolence’”—the printer turns it into 
“inclined to insolence.” An absurdity pro- 
duced by the transposition of words is related 
of an actor, who thus delivered the well-known 
lines in *‘ King Lear” : 
“ How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is, 
To have a toothless child.” 
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Even conundrums and charades are not despised 
in the poet’s memorabilia. These snatches col- 
lected out of the recollections of the idle amuse- 
ments of the evening, bring us back to the fol- 
lies of Whitehall in the days of Charles II., 
when the whole court used to sit round in a 
cirele playing at ‘Hunt the Slipper,” and “I 
love my love with an A.” Here are some of 
the conundrums. “ Why doesn’t U go out to 
dinner with the rest of the alphabet? Because 
it always come; after T.” ‘ What are the only 
two letters of the alphabet that have eyes? A 
and B, because A B C (see) D.” “ Why is a 
man who bets on the letter O that it will beat 
P in a race to the end of the alphabet, like a 
man asking for one sort of tobacco and getting 
other? Because it is wrong to back O (to- 
bacco).”” This very far-fetched conundrum is 
attributed to Beresford, the author of ‘“ The 
Miseries of Human Life.” The charades are 
indifferent enough. The following is given as 
Fox's: “‘ I would not be my first for all of my 
second that is contained in my third. Answer, 
Scotland.”” The next, which is more in the 
way of a riddle, and is very neatly expressed, 
owes its paternity to one of the Smiths: “Use 
me well, I’m every body; scratch my back, I’m 
nobody.—A looking-glass.” 

Innumerable facetie, neither much better nor 
much worse than these specimens, bubble up 
incessantly to the surface of the aerated pages 
of the Journal. They were blown about in the 
literary and fashionable circles, in which Moore 
mixed, by graver, no less than by shallower, 
people than himself; and helped to relax his 
mind after the hard work of the morning, which 
usually consisted in writing verses or—visiting, 
the harder work, we suspect, of the two. The 
mental recreations in which he ordinarily took 
refuge from the labors of the day were scarcely 
of a more elevated character. At home in the 
evenings he constantly amused himself by read- 
ing aloud some Minerva press novel or such 
volatile comedies as “A Cure for the Heart- 
Ache” or “The Way to Get Married.” We 
look in vain for any records of the sustained 
study out of which he must have built up his 
knowledge, which, if it was not accurate or 
systematic, was, at least, diversified and extens- 
ive. But in this point of view he was like 
Sheridan, and got at his information by random 
through all sorts of out-of-the-way channels ; or 
like the bee, that gathers ‘honey from weeds. 
Industrious he unquestionably was, although 
there are few traces of industry in his daily 
memoranda. If he did not work with regularity 
and diligence like Southey, he produced a vast 
quantity of work, all admirable and highly 
finished of its kind, under eircumstances that 
would have unfitted most cither men for such 
exertions. He generally contrived to accom- 
plish seventy or eighty lines a week, sometimes 
more, while he kept up a constant round of 
visiting and dining out, balls, plays, and soirées. 
Late convivialities had not then gone out of 
fashion, and the exhaustion of the day and 











evening was frequently repaired by a supper 
which, terminating at two or three o’clock in 
the morning, must have worn out any constitu- 
tion except one so carefully preserved in its 
own animal spirits. Through all these scenes 
and exertions Moore passed unscathed, and 
when at last he broke down, it was under the in- 
fiction of domestic calamities, to the poignancy 
of which his affectionate nature rendered him © 
peculiarly sensitive. Nor is it the least of his 
merits that he maintained his personal inde- 
pendence proudly through life, and bequeathed 
to the literary world an example which it would 
be well for all literary men to emulate. ‘‘ Min- 
gling careful economy,” observes Lord John 
Russel, “ with an intense love of all the enjoy- 
ments of society, he managed, with the assist- 
ance of his excellent wife, who carried on for 
him the detail of his household, to struggle 
through all the petty annoyances attendant on 
narrow means, to support his father, mother, 
and sister, besides his own family, and at his 
death he left no debt behind him.” This is a 
rare epitaph for a poet, and one which ought to 
be appreciated in a country where the maxims 
of prudential integrity are held even in higher 
esteem than the loftiest flights of genius. 





THE BALLET-DANCER. 
HE last scene was played out, and the grim 
curtain of death fell forever over the trag- 
edy of Neil Preston’s life. A bitter tragedy, 
indeed! Wife, fortune, health—all had gone 
by turns, until, of his former large possessions 
of happiness only two fair girls were left, as 
the last frail argosies on his sea of fate; left 
him were they for to-day, to be themselves wreck- 
ed on the morrow, when death should have car- 
ried his soul out into infinity, and trampled his 
body beneath the church-yard sod. And so, with 
choking sobs and grieving prayers, Neil Preston 
commended them to the care of the universal 
Father, and died as a good man should—one 
loosening hand still clasped in the affections 
of earth, and one outstretched to the glories of 
the coming heaven. 

The girls were both young; but Nelly was a | 
mere child—a pretty romping little maid, some 
three years before her teens ; while Mabel was 
already almost a woman at seventeen. The 
little one’s tears were fastest, and her sobs the 
loudest at the loss of the kind playmate who 
had been always so glad to see her when she 
came back from her day-school; who used to 
call her his evening-star, and never met her 
without a smile and a kiss, however grave and 
silent he might be to others. But the tears 
soon dried on her rosy face, and her sobs soon 
changed to the light quick laughter of childhood ; 
and the little heart, which had swelled so large 
for its first great grief, soon danced blithely in 
her breast again, understanding nothing of the 
bitterness of orphanage. But Mabel, though 
she did not weep nor sob—at least not when 
others were by—sorrowed as few sorrow even 
by a father’s grave, knowing that she had |. st 
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her only earthly friend and protector, and that 
her way of life must now open upon a dark and 
thorny path of solitude and distress. Painfully 
she shrank from the heavy responsibility of her 
condition, and keenly she felt how frail a bar- 
rier she was between her pretty Nell and mis- 
ery. Her father had told her, and told her with 
the solemnity of a dying man, that in leaving 
the little one to her care, he knew he left her 
to one that would never fail her; and that, 
whether for shelter from the storms of winter 
or from the burning sun of summer, for support 
in times of misery or for protection in times of 
temptation, his beloved Mabel would be all that 
he himself could have been to their darling, their 
star, their idol child. And Mabel, understand- 
ing full well the extent of the confidence reposed 
in her, was the more careful to perform her ap- 
pointed task faithfully, and therefore the more 
anxious as to the means of its right fulfill- 
ment. 

Long hours did Mabel sit by that clay-cold 
figure, planning various schemes of work, from 
all of which considerations of youta or incom 
petency turned her aside. Whatever she did, 
she must gain sufficient for Nelly’s fit mainten- 
ance and education; and she could think of 
nothing that would give her enough whereby 
to live herself, and tenderly to foster her precious 
charge. She could not be a governess ; her 
own education had been far too meagre and 
desultory, interrupted, too, so early on account 
of her mother’s long illness: the thing was 
therefore impossible—she must turn to some- 
thing else. But to what else! Ah, that blank 
question rose up like a dim ghost before her, 
and by its very presence seemed to paralyze her 
energies. A young girl who can not be a gov- 
erness has few other professions left her. Gov- 
erness, workwoman, shopwoman—these are 
nearly all the careers open to the middle class, 
until we come to the stage and its various 
branches. And from this small supply, Mabel 
must make her choice. Governess she could 
not be; shopwoman she would not be. Poor 
Mabel! Before she had done, this little harm- 
less pride was burned out of her. She used to 
look back on this aristocratic impulse as on a 
child’s feeble fancy, and wonder how she could 
have been so weak, so wanting to her nobler 
self, to have cherished it for a moment. Needle- 
worker, then, must be her profession; a badly- 
paid one enough, but independent, and conse- 
quently more endurable—private, and conse- 
quently more respectable than many others. 
For Mabel set great store by the strictest forms 
of respectability, holding herself and her char- 
acter in trust for her little one, undertaking 

bravely and following cordially any profession 
that would support her own life—which was 
Nelly’s capital—under the condition of perfect 
blamelessness, according to the world’s code. 

“Really very well done,”’ said Miss Priscilla 
Wentworth. 

“A trifle puckered in the gusset,” said Miss 
Lilias Wentworth. 





“Humph ! pretty fair for a girl of the present 
day,” said old Miss Wentworth, gruffly ; “but 
half of it is cats’ eyes, too! Ah, girls! in my 
time young ladies could sew; they would not 
have dared to call such cobbling as this fine 
work.” 

Now, the three Miss Wentworths were three 
kind-hearted, precise, testy old maids ; horribly 
conventional, but really benevolent when you 
got through the upper crust ; ever at war with 
themselves, between educational principles and 
instinctive impulses; and therefore uncertain 
in their actions, and capricious in their ‘dealings. 
They never passed a beggar without giving him 
something ; but they never gave him a halfpenny 
without taking it out in a lecture on political 
economy. They used to tell him of his sin in 
begging, and not going to the nice comfortable 
alms-house, and all this in the harshest language 
and the shrillest voices imaginable ; they threat- 
ened him with the police, and hinted big terrors 
of the lock-up; they told him that he ought to 
be put in the stocks—a wretch, to leave his wif 
and children, or an unfeeling monster, to drag 
about his poor wife and children, as the case 
might be ; and then they pointed out their little 
villa, and told him he would find a dinner there. 
And all the while they had been anathematizing 
him and his ways so bitterly, their eyes had 
been taking cognizance of the holes in his 
jacket, or the wounds of his shoeless feet, and 
they grumbled among themselves as to what 
old clothes they were possessed of and could 
spare for the poor fellow ; and then they would 
walk away, growling pleasantly, satisfied with 
the duty they had rendered to the stern require- 
ments of political economy, and vowing the 
man had had such a lecture he would never beg 


They had known a little of Neil Preston in 
his better days, when he had burned a great 
blue and red lamp before his door, and had 
“ Surgeon,” &c., blazoned in great gold letters 
thereon ; and they were glad to be kind, in their 
way, to his daughter. They were wise enough 
to know that money earned is better than alms 
received ; so they gave Mabel work and high 
wages, as intrinsically a more benevolent thing 
to do than making her presents: not that they 
were behindhand in that either, for many a 
pretty frock and bonnet the Miss Wentworths 
gave the orphans, though unfortunately they 
always forgot their deep mourning, and gave 
them pink and blue instead of black. Still, the 
meaning was all the same ; and Mabel was just 
as grateful as if she could have worn and looked 
smart in their ribbons and flounces, instead of 
being obliged to sell them all, at very small 
prices, for one black frock for pretty Nelly’s 
dancing-lesson days. 

But the Miss Wentworths, though kind, could 
not entirely support the sisters. They hada great 
deal of plain needle-work to give away among 

them, certainly ; but even the plain needle-work 
of three precise old maids must come to an end 
some time ; at last, their new sets of collars and 
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cuffs—and those more complicated matters still, 
which every one wears, and no one names— 
were made, washed, ironed, and put away ; and 
Mabel’s occupation was gone—gone with the 
last half-dozen long jean pockets—the old-fash- 
ioned pockets—imade for Miss Wentworth, who, 
as became a partisan of the good old times, dis- 
dained all modern inventions. from politics to 
millinery. Mabel must, then, look out for em- 
ployment elsewhere; and after many disappoint- 
ments, and no small trials both to her dignity 
and her resolution, she found a slop-selling 
shop that gave her shirts at six cents, and other 
articles, in proportion, as much. Compelled by 
poverty, Mabel entered herself on their list, try- 
ing to make the best of her condition, and to bear 
her evils hopefully, but failing sadly in her at- 
tempts at self-deception. She soon found that 
as much as the most diligent industry and un- 
wearied self-sacrifice could do, was not enough 
to supply them both with daily bread; not to 
speak of the more expensive requirements of 
Nelly’s schooling. Her failing health and wast- 
ing strength were not sufficient offerings before 
this great Juggernaut car of toil, to gain her 
the scanty goods for which they were so cheer- 
fully offered up. Still, hitherto she had strug- 
gled on. Old savings now came in as grand 
helps; and being conscientious and diligent, 
she had not yet been fined for bad work or un- 
punctuality. She had secured all her earnings 
at any rate, so far as she had gone, though she 
knew, by what she saw about her, that her turn 
would come soon, and that, by some device, she 
should find herself in the power of the overseer, 
and on the wrong side of the books. She had 
seen others mulcted of their wages unjustly— 
how could she then escape ? 

“* Your work is spoiled,” said the overseer at 
last, tossing her packet on the floor. “I can’t 
receive it. You must take it back.” 

It was a white flowered waistcoat he threw 
down on the dirty floor: an expensive thing to 
buy, and a cheap thing to sell—as Mabel would 
be obliged to sell it—to the Jews. “I am very 
sorry,’’ stammered she, the blood rushing to 
her fxce, for she remembered now that the can- 
die had “ guttered”’ last night when she took it 
up stairs to hear Nelly say her prayers, and the 
waistcoat had been lying on the table—‘‘I am 
very sorry: where is it spoiled ¢” 

The man sprawled a grimy thumb on a mi- 
mute spot of grease by the armhole—a very 
small spot, undiscoverable by ordinary eyes, 


— and the meanest of popularity-hunters as 
well. 

“You impudent wench!” he said; “if you 
give me another word of your sauce, I will turn 
you off altogether! Coming here with your 
impertinence and fine-lady airs, indeed, as if 
the earth was not good enough for you, because 
you were an apothecary’s daughter! I have as 
great a mind as I ever had in my life to tum 
you out of the place, and never let you set foot 
in it again. Here, madam, take this waistcoat 
back, and bring no more of your airs and graces 
here. A pale-faced chit like you, sticking out 
against laws and masters! What next, indeed! 
You owe the house three dollars, and that’s 
letting you off easy, after your impudence, too. 
Take care how you pay it, for, by George, you 
shall smart for it, if you shirk. Will you take 
the waistcoat, I say?’’ He seized her by the 
shoulder roughly, leaving the mark of his strong 
clench on her flesh. The girl winced, and a 
faint moan escaped her. There was a general 
cry, and a hurried movement among the women ; 
but he turned round with an oath, and silenced 
them. No one knew whose turn would come 
next; and women, however true in heart, are too 
weak, in both purpose and strength, to stand 
by each other long against a superior force. So 
Mabel had to bear her wrongs undefended. 

She received no wages that day, but a large 
packet of work, with more yet to come, for which 
not one farthing would be paid until her terrible 
debt of three dollars was wiped off. And she 
was threatened brutally, because she exclaimed 
against the injustice of this man’s authority. 

For the first time since her father’s death, 
Mabel’s courage sank. She sat down on a door- 
step in a by-street, and burst into as bitter a 


flood of tears as ever scalded the eyes of griev- 


ing womanhood. In all her trials, she had been 
preserved from personal insult until now. She 
had been poor, and therefore she had known 
moments of anguish ; she had been rejected in 
her search after employment, and therefore she 
had felt the bitterest pangs of disappointment, 
dread, and uncertainty ; but she had ever been 
respected as awoman. No rude word or famil- 
iar look had wounded her proud modesty ; in 
all that regarded her condition, she had been 
treated with no less respect than when in her 
father’s house. But now this last sweet secret 
boast was gone from her. She had been out- 
raged and insulted, and there was no one to 
avenge, as there had been no one to defend 
r 


and which would have been hidden in the | he 


wearing. His unwashed hands left a broad 
dark mark, made purposely, as Mabel saw too 
well. 

She gave a little indignant cry, and snatched 
the waistcoat from him. 

“Tt was not so bad before! You have ruined 
it on purpose !”’ she said, looking him straight 
in the face, and speaking passionately. 

He raised his hand to strike her, but a gen- 
eral murmur among the bystanders stopped 
him. Like all bullies, he was an arrant cow- 





While she sat there, weeping passionately, 
and for once in her life forgetting duty in feel- 


ing, some one spoke to her. Something in the 
sound of the voice—the tender, manly voice that 
it was—made her look up. A man of middle 
age, with hair turning slightly gray about his 
square, broad forehead, with a fine cheery look 
in his deep-blue eyes, and a pleasant smile about 
his handsome mouth—a man of strength and 
nerve, on the one hand, and of courteous breed- 
ing on the other—stood before her, something 
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in a military attitude, and with much of a pa- 
ternal expression. ‘‘ Why, how now, my child, 
what has happened ‘” he said, kindly. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” cried Mabel, hur- 
pe cen eyes, and gathering up her 


“Don’t be frightened, my poor child, and 
don’t run away from me yet ; I may be able to 
be of use to you. Tell me who you are, or at 
least what has happened to you.” He laid his 
hand on her arm, not with any familiarity, as 
such, but with an indescribable something in his 
eyes and his touch that Mabel felt she must per- 
force confide in. She felt that distrust would 
have been affectation : the false modesty of the 
prude, which creates the evil it disclaims. 

She told her story, then, simply, and without 
any expression of sorrow or regret. She merely 
related the facts, and left them to be translated 
according to her hearer’s fancy. The stranger’s 
face showed how that translation went. The 
flush of indignation, the tender smile of pity, 
the manly impulse of protection, all spoke by 
turns on his forehead and round his lips; and 
when Mabel ended, he drew out his purse, and 
placed in her hand two half-eagles, asking, at 
the same time, the address of the slop-shop 
where she had been so ill-treated. She shrank 
back. 

“No, no!” she cried ;-“‘I can not receive 
alms !”’ She let her hand drop, and the gold 
fell on the pavement. Hastily stooping to pick 
it up, the man stooping at the same inoment, 
their hands met. He ee hers in his, in both 
of his, and pressed it gen 

“You are right, my ond ” he said; “though 
to accept a gift from me would not be to receive 
alms. Still, as you do not know me, you can 
not tell wherein I differ from other men; and 
you are therefore wise to treat me as you would 
treat other men—as I would ever advise you to 
treat them. I will not distress you by offering 
you unearned money again ; but at least let me 
buy at my own price this unlucky waistcoat, 
which has brought you into so much trou- 
ble.” 

Mabel smiled and blushed. She saw through 
the delicacy of this feint; and, oh! how her 
poor heart, bruised as it was by the roughness 
of the late insult, seemed to expand like a flow- 
er in the sun beneath the gentleness, and ten- 
derness, and delicacy of these few words! She 
unfolded her bundle, and produced the white- 
flowered waistcoat; tears in her eyes, smiles 
on her lips, and the burning blood flushing in 
her cheeks. The stranger made a pretense of 
looking at it critically; then forcing on her the 
two coins, he declared that it was worth much 
more, and that he would “‘keep it for his best.” 

“ Will you tell me where you live?” he then 
asked. 

Mabel hesitated : she looked troubled. 

“You are right,” he said, kindly ; “and I 
vas wrong to ask the question. Still, I should 
“Sopthed es base tose pen dilated but you are 
tight, quite right, to refuse it. I don’t wish to 





know where you live; it is better not. God bless 
you! Be a good girl, and all will come right.” 
“ Good-by, sir,” said Mabel, simply, looking 
up into his face. 
“How great and handsome he is!” she 


thought. 

“ What a lovely little face !”” said he, half- 
aloud; “and what a good e ! Ah, she 
is an honest girl, I am sure!’ He shook hands 
with her, and walked slowly down the street. 
Mabel watched his manly figure striding in the 
sunshine, and a sharp, swift pang came ever 
her, to think that she had seen him for the last 
time, perhaps! 

“And yet I did right,” she said, turning 
away. ‘* What would my poor father have said 
if I had made friends with a strange man in the 
streets, and brought him home to Nelly?” 

But she remembered her adventure a long, 
long time, till the form and features of her un- 
known hero became idealized and glorified, and 
he gradually took the stature and divinity of a 
heroic myth in her life. She used to pray for 
him morning and evening, but at last it was 
rather as if she prayed ¢o him; for by constantly 
thinking of him, he had become, to the dreams 
of her brooding fancy, like her guardian angel, 
ever present, great, and helpful. 

When her savings and the ten dollars from 
her unknown friend had gone, Mabel was com- 
pletely at a loss. Slop-working at the prices 
paid to her was a mere waste of time ; yet how 
to employ this time more profitably? What to 
do, so that Nell might remain at the school, 
where she was already one of the most prom- 
ising scholars, and held up her head with the 
best of them! Little did Nell think of the bit- 
ter toil, and patient, motherly care it took to 
keep her at school and clothe her so prettily ; 
little did she know how dearly she bought those 
approving smiles, when she brought home a fa- 
vorable report ; nor what deep trials were turned 
to blessings when, with all her heart full of love, 
and her lips red with kisses, she would sit by 
the side of her “darling Mabel,” and tell her 
how far she had got in Fénélon and Cramer. 
It was better that she knew nothing. Mabel 
could work so much the more cheerily while 
her favorite was in the sunshine. If Nelly sor- 
rowed, Mabel would have drooped. 

“What to do!” This was her question one 
day when her last shilling had disappeared in 
Nelly’s quarter’s school-bill. Tears were rain- 
ing down her cheeks, as she thought of her 
desolate condition, and her inability to support 
the weight of responsibility laid on her, when 
some one knocked at the door, opening it with 
out waiting for her answer. A woman, living 
in the same house, entered, “to borrow some 
coals.”’ She saw that Mabel was crying ; and, 
seating herself by her, she asked: “ What 

was the matter, and how she could comfort 
her?” 

Mabel, after a few more questions put 

i ard voice which goes direct to the 


in that 


heart, told her little history ; in which there was 
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nothing to tell but the old sad burden of poverty 
and helplessness. The woman listened to all 
with a careful, contemplative air. 

“You can do better than this,” she said, after 
a pause. ‘‘Can you dance?” 

** Yes,” said Mabel ; for, indeed, this was one 
of the few things she had brought away from 
school, where her lightness and activity had 
made her a great favorite with the old French 
dancing-master. 

**Then come with me,” said the woman. 

‘* Where !—what to do?” 

“To the Theatre.” 
“* Does this frighten you *” 

“Yes, a great deal.” She laughed—not 
scornfully, but as one who saw beyond and all 
round a subject, of which a fraction had dis- 
turbed the weak sight of another. 

“Oh, never mind the name of a place, Mabel 
Preston. If you knew the world as well as I 
do, you would know that neither places nor 
professions were much. To a woman who re- 
spects herself, a theatre will be as safe as a 
throne. It is the heart carried into a thing, not 
the thing itself, that degrades.” Mabel was 
much struck with the remark. The woman 
seemed so strong and true, that somehow she 
felt weak and childish beside her. She looked 
into her resolute, honest face. Plain as it was 
in feature, its expression seemed quite beauti- 
ful to Mabel. 

““You will be subject to impertinence and 
tyranny,” added the woman ; “but that all sub- 
ordinates must bear. When you carry home 
your work, I dare say you hear many an oath 


Mabel started. 


from the overseer; and when you go on in the 
ballet, you will have many a hard word said to 
you by the ballet-master. If your petticoats are 
too short or too long, your stockings too pink 
or too white, if you are paler than usual or red- 
der—any thing, in short, will be made a matter 
of fault-finding when the ballet-master is in a 


bad humor. But show me the inferior position 
where you will not be subject to the same thing. 
Only don’t fancy that because you are a ballet- 
dancer you must necessarily be corrupt; for I 
tell you again, Mabel, the heart is a woman’s 
safeguard of virtue, not her position. Good- 
morning. Think of what I have said, and if I 
can be of use to you, tell me. You shall come 
with me, and I will take care of you. I am 
thirty-one, and that is a respectable age enough.”’ 

And so she left, smiling, half-sadly, and for- 
getting to take her coals. When she remem- 
bered them, it was rehearsal-time. 

Days passed, and Mabel still dwelt with pain 
and dread on the prospect of being a ballet- 
dancer, If her kind unknown, or if the Miss 
Wentworths knew of it, what would they say! 
She fought it off for a long time ; until at last 
driven into a corner by increasing poverty, she 
went down to Jane Thornton’s room, and say- 
ing: “ Yes, I will be a ballet-dancer!” sealed 
in her own mind her happiness and respectabil- 
ity forever, but secured her sister's. Then Jane 
kissed her, and said: “‘She was a wise girl, and 





would be glad of having made up her mind to it 
some day.” 

It did not take much teaching to bring Mabel 
to the level of the ordinary ballet-dancer ; she 
was almost equal to her work at the outset. 
The manager was pleased with her beauty and 
sweet manners, the ballet-master with her dili- 
gence and conscientiousness ; and the girls could 
not find fault with her, seeing that she left their 
admirers alone, and did not wish to attract even 
the humblest. She obtained a liberal salary, and 
things went on very well. She made arrange- 
ments for Nelly to be a weekly boarder at her 
school, so that she might not be left alone at 
night when she herself was at the theatre, and 
also to keep this new profession concealed from 
her; for she could not get rid of the feeling of 
disgrace connected with it, though she had as 
yet found none of the disagreeables usual to 
young and pretty women behind the scenes. 
But Mabel was essentially a modest and pure- 
minded girl, and virtue has a divinity which 
even the worst men respect. 

She was sent for to the Miss Wentworths. 
Their nephew, Captain John Wentworth, lately 
home from the Indies, wanted a new set of 
shirts. Mabel Preston was to make them, and 
to be very handsomely paid. 

‘Well, Mabel, and how have you been get- 
ting on since we saw you?” asked old Miss 
Wentworth, sharply. She was spreading a large 
slice of bread and butter with jam for her. 

“* Very well lately, ma’am,” answered Mabel, 
turning rather red. 

“What have you been doing, child?” 

‘* Working, ma’am.”’ 

‘* What at, Mabel?” asked Miss Lilias. 

‘* Needle-work, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘ Who for, Mabel ?”’ asked Miss Priscilla. 

“A ready-made linen-warehouse, ma’am.”’ 

“ Did they give you good wages, child *”’ 

‘‘ Not very,” said Mabel, beginning to quake 
as the catechism proceeded. 

“Ugh! so I’ve heard,” growled the old lady 
from behind her jam-pot. ‘‘ Wretches !” 

“What did they pay you, Mabel?” Miss 
Priscilla inquired. She was the inquiring mind 
of the family. 

‘Six cents a shirt, ten cents for a dozen 
collars, and so on,” answered Mabel. 

There was a general burst of indignation. 

‘“* Why, how have you lived?” they all cried 
at once. 

Mabel colored deeper ; she was silent. The 
three old ladies looked at one another. Horri- 
ble thoughts, misty and undefined, but terrible 
in their forebodings, crowded into those three 
maiden heads. ‘‘ Mabel! Mabel! what have 
you been about!—why do you blush so!— 
where did you get your money?” they cried 
all together. 

Mabel saw they were rapidly condemning her. 
Miss Wentworth had left off spreading the jam, 
and Miss Lilias had gone to the other side of the 
room. She looked up plaintively: “I am a bal 
let-dancer,” she said, modestly, and courtesied 
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The three old ladies gave each a little scream. 

“‘ A ballet-dancer !”’ cried the eldest. .« 

“With such short petticoats, Mabel!” said 
Miss Lilias, reproachfully. 

‘“‘ Dancing in public on one toe !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Priscilla, holding up her hands. And then 
there was a dead silence, as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen. After a time they all left the room, 
and consulted among themselves secretly, in a 
dark closet by the stairs, with much unfeigned 
sorrow, and many pathetic expressions, coming 
to the conclusion that it would be wrong to en- 
courage such immorality, and that Mabel must 
be forbidden the house under all the penalties 
of the law. They were very sorry ; but it must 
be so. It was a duty owing to society, and must 
be performed at all sacrifices of personal liking 
and natural inclination. 

They went back to the parlor in procession. 

‘* We are very sorry, Mabel Preston,” began 
Miss Wentworth, speaking far less gruffly than 
she would have done if she had been praising 
her, for the poor old lady was really touched— 
“we are very sorry that you have so disgraced 
yourself as you have done. No modest woman 
could go on the stage. We thought better of 
you. We have done as much for you as we 
could ; and I think if you had consulted our 
feelings—”’ 

“Yes, consulted our feelings,’ interrupted 
Miss Lilias. 

** And asked our advice,’’ said Miss Priscilla, 
sharply. 

“You would not have done such a wicked 
thing,” continued old Miss Wentworth, consid- 


erably strengthened by these demonstrations. 
“‘ However, it is too late to say any thing about 


it. The thing is over and done. But you can 
not expect ws to countenance such proceedings. 
We are very sorry for you, but you must get 
work elsewhere. We can not have our nephew, 
Captain John Wentworth’s shirts, made by a 
ballet-dancer. It would be setting a young man 
far too bad an example.” (Captain John was 
past forty, but still “our boy” in his old aunt’s 
parlance). 

Mabel courtesied, and said nothing. Her 
modest face and humble manner touched the 
ladies. 

“ Here,” said Miss Wentworth, thrusting into 
her hand the bread and butter, “take this: we 
won’t part in unkindness at any rate.” 

Mabel kissed the shriveled hand of the good 
old soul, and then in all haste withdrew. She 
felt the choking tears swelling in her throat, and 
she did not wish them to be seen. “She did 
not want her reinstatement because she was 
weak and whining,” she said to herself; while 
the maiden aunts spoke sorrowfully of her fall, 
and said among themselves, that if it had not 
been for their boy, they would not have dis- 
missed her—but a young officer, and a ballet- 
dancer! 

Mabel, shutting the little green gate of the 
pretty villa, met a hand on the latch at the same 
moment with her own. She started, and there, 





smiling into her eyes, was the brave, manly. 
noble face of her unknown friend. 

“T am glad to see you again, sir,"’ said Mabel 
hurriedly, before she had given herself time to 
think or to recollect herself. 

“Thank you. Then you have not forgotten 
me?” he answered, with a gentle look and a 
pleasant smile. 

“The poor never forget their benefactors,’ 
said Mabel. 

“ Pshaw! what a foolish expression !’’ 

“Tt is a true one, sir.” 

“Well, well, don’t call me a benefactor, if 
you please. I hate the word. And how has 
the world been using you these three months ' 
It is just three months since I saw you last— 
did you know that ?” 

“Yes,” said Mabel—this time rather below 
her breath. 

““ Well, how have you been getting on!” 

‘Badly at first, sir—better now.” 

‘Better? Come, that’s well! What are you 
doing?” 

“Dancing at the —— Theatre,” said Mabel 
with a sudden flush; and she looked up full 
into his face, as if determined to be indifferent 
and unconscious. The look was caught and un- 
derstood, 

‘A hazardous profession,” he said gravely, 
but very kindly. 

“A disgraceful one. I know it,” she an- 
swered, a cloud of bitterness hurrying over her 
eyes. 

“Disgraceful? No, no!” 

“Tt is thought so.” 

“That depends on the individual. I for one 
don’t think it disgraceful. Men of the world—I 
mean men who understand human nature— 
know that no profession of itself degrades any 
one. If you are an honest-hearted woman, bal- 
let-dancing will not make you any thing else.”’ 

“Women don’t look at it in this light,” said 
Mabel. 

‘“Well, what then? The whole world is not 
made up of women. There is something far 
higher than regard for prejudices, however re- 
spectable, or for ignorance, however innocent.” 

“Yet we live by the opinion of women,” re- 
turned Mabel. 

“Tell me what you are alluding to. You are 
not talking abstract philosophy, that is plain 
What has happened to you?” 

“My new profession, undertaken for my sis- 
ter’s sake, and entered into solely as a means 
of subsistence—as my only means of subsistence 
—has so damaged me in the eyes of the world, 
that I have lost my best friends by it.” 

“Tell me the particulars.” 

“The three old ladies at the villa—”’ 

“Ha, ah!” said the stranger. 

“They have been long kind to me. They 
were to give me some work to-day, for their 
nephew, a captain from India; and when they 
knew that I was on the stage—for they asked 
me what I was doing, and I could not tell a 
story—they forbade me the house, and took 
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away the work. I can not blame them. They 
are particular. imnocent old women, and of 
course it seemed very dreadful to them.” 

“‘ And their nephew ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know any thing about him. I 
never saw him,” she answered carelessly. 

“Indeed !’”’ muttered the stranger. 

“He has had nothing to do with it.” 

“That I can swear to!”’ he said below his 
breath. 

“But they seemed to think worse of it, be- 
cause I was to have worked for him. They said 
it would set him such a bad example, if a ballet- 
dancer was allowed to do his work.” 

The stranger burst into a large manly laugh ; 
then suddenly changing to the most gentle ten- 
derness of manner, he began a long lecture on 
her sensitiveness, and the necessity there was, 
in her circumstances, of doing what she thought 
good, and being what she thought right, inde- 
pendent of every person in the world. And 
speaking thus, they arrived at the door of her 
lodgings: he had not finished his lecture, so he 
went in. Mabel felt as if she knew him so well 
now, that she did not oppose his entering. He 
was like her father, or an old friend. 

The cleanliness, modesty, and propriety of 
that little room pleased him very much—it was 
all such an index of a pure heart untouched by 
a most dangerous calling ; and as she sat in the 
full light, just opposite to him, and he could see 
her fresh fair face in every line, he thought he 
had never seen a more beautiful Madonna head 
than hers, and never met more sweet, pure, and 
innocent eyes. He was grieved at her position 
—not but that she would weather all its shoals 
and rocks bravely; still men do not like young 
girls to be even tried. There is something in 
the very fact of trial which wounds the manly 
nature, whose instinct is to protect. He was 
much interested in Mabel—he was sorry to leave 
her; she was something like a young sister to 
him—she was not nineteen, and he was forty- 
four—so he might well feel paternally toward 
her! He should like to take her under his care, 
and shelter her from all the ills of life. He was 
so pained for her, and interested in her, that he 
would come again soon to see her; his counsel 
might be of use to her, and his friendship might 
comfort her, and make her feel less lonely. He 
was quite old enough to come and see her with 
perfect propriety—he was old enough to be her 
father. And so, with all the gentleness of a 
brave man, he left her, after a very long visit, 
bearing with him her grateful thanks for his 
kindness, and modest hope to see him “ when 
it should suit his convenience to call again; but 
he was not to give himself any trouble about it.” 

And again and again he came, sometimes 
staying hours on hours, sometimes tearing him- 
self forcibly away after he had been there a few 
minutes. His manner took an undefinable tone 
of tenderness and respect; he ceased to treat 
her as a child, and paid her the subtle homage 
of aninferior. He left off calling her “Mabel,” 
“my child,” “poor girl,” &e., and forbade her, 





almost angrily, to call him “sir;"’ but he did 
not tell her his name; that seemed to be a 
weighty secret, religiously guarded, to which 
not the smallest clew was given her. And she 
never sought, or wished to discover it. Her 
whole soul was wrapped up in her enthusiastic 
reverence and devotion for him; and whatever 
had been his will, she would have respected and 
fulfilled it. 

This went on for months. He probed her 
character to its inmost depths; he taught her 
mind, and strengthened it in every way. By 
turns her teacher and her servant, their intimacy 
had a peculiar character of romance, to which 
his concealed name gave additional coloring. 
She did not know if he loved her, or if, in mar- 
rying her, he would, as the world calls it, ho- 
nor her; she did not know their mutual posi- 
tions, nor had he ever given her a hint as to his 
“intentions.” Many things seemed to tell her 
that he loved her; then, again, his cold, calm, 
fatherly words—his quiet descriptions of her 
future prospects—his matrimonial probabilities 
for her—all said in the calmest tone of voice, 
made her blush at her own vanity, and say to 
herself: ‘“‘He can not love me!” Time went 
on, dragging Mabel’s heart deeper into the tor- 
ture into which this uncertainty had cast it, till 
at last her health and spirits both began to suf- 
fer; and one day when, sick and weary, she 
turned sadly from her life, and only longed to 
die, she shrank from her lover’s presence, and, 
wholly overpowered, besought him passionately 
to leave her, and never see her more. 

Then the barrier of silence was cast down ; 
the rein of months was broken; and the love 
hitherto held in such strict check of speech and 
feeling, flung aside its former rules, and plunged 
headlong into the heart of its new life. Then 
Mabel knew who was her friend, and what had 
kept him silent—how his grave years seemed 
so ill to accord with her fresh youth as to make 
her life a sacrifice if given up to him—and how 
he feared to ask her for that sacrifice, until tho- 
roughly convinced that she loved him as he 
found she did—then, he who knelt at her feet, 
or pressed her to his heart alternately, who 
claimed to be her future husband, laying fortune 
and untarnished name in her lap, and only ask- 
ing to share them with her, whispered the name 
she was to bear. Then Mabel, all her former 
troubles ended, found a new source of disquiet 
opened, as, hiding her face, all trembling on his 
shoulder, she said: “‘ But the Miss Wentworths, 
beloved, how will they receive me’” _ 

“As my wife, Mabel, and as their niece!” 
And then he pressed his first kiss on her blush- 
ing brow, and silently asked of God to bless her. 

He was so positive that his aunts would do 
all that was pleasing to him, and so hopeful of 
their love for her, that at last Mabel’s forebod- 
ings were conquered, and she believed in the 
future with him. But they were wrong, for the 
old ladies would neither receive nor recognize 
her. It was years before they forgave her; no 
until poor little Nelly died, just 2s she was en- 
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tering womanhood, and Mabe! had a severe ill- 
ness in consequence , their woman’s hearts were 
touched then, and they wrote to her, and for- 
gave her, though “she had been so ungrateful 
to them as to take in their nephew, i 
John, when he came from the Indies.” But 
Mabel did not quarrel with the form; she was 
too happy to see the peace of the family restor- 
ed, to care for the tenacious pride of the old 
ladies. She revenged herself by making them 
all love her like their own child, so that even 
Miss Priscilla thought her quite correct enough ; 
and Miss Wentworth, on her death-bed, told 
Captain John, that he had been a very fortunate 
man in his wife, and that she hoped God would 
bless him only in proportion as he was a good 
husband to his dear Mabel. 

And Mabel found that what Jane Thornton 
had said to her, when she came to borrow coals 
from her slop-working sister, was true. It is 
not the profession that degrades, but the heart. 
The most despised calling may be made honor- 
able by the honor of its professors; nor will 
any manner of work whatsoever corrupt the 
nature which is intrinsically pure. The ballet- 


dancer may be as high-minded as the governess ; 
the slop-worker as noble as the artist. It is the 
heart, the mind, the intention, carried into work 
which degrades or ennobles the character; for 
to the “pure all things are pure,” and to the 
impure, all things are occasions of still further 
evil. 





BLEAK HOUSE.* 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER LIiV.—Sprineine a Mine. 
EFRESHED bysleep, Mr. Bucket rises betimes 
in the morning and prepares for a field-day. 
Smartened up by the aid of a clean shirt and a 
wet hair-brush, with which instrument on occa- 
sions of ceremony he lubricates such thin locks 
as remain to him after his life of severe study, 
Mr. Bucket lays in a breakfast of two mutton 
chops, as a foundation to work upon, together 
with tea, eggs, toast, and marmaiade on a corre- 
sponding scale. Having much enjoyed these 
strengthening matters, and having held subtle 
conference with his familiar finger, he confiden- 
tially instructs Mercury ‘‘ just to mention quietly 
to Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, that whenever 
he’s ready for me, I’m ready for him.” A gra- 
cious message being returned that Sir Leicester 
will expedite his dressing and join Mr. Bucket in 
the library within ten minutes, Mr. Bucket repairs 
to that apartment, and stands before the fire with 
his finger on his chin looking at the blazing coals, 
Thoughtful Mr. Bucket is, as a man may be, 
with weighty work to do, but composed, sure, 
confident. From the expression of his face he 
might be a famous.whist-player for a large stake 
—say a hundred guineas certain—with the game 
in his hand, but with a high reputation involved 
in his playing his hand out to the last card in a 
masterly way. Not in the least anxious or dis- 

* Continued from the July Number. 








tarbed is Mr. Bucket when Sir Leicester appears, 
but he eyes the baronet aside as he comes along 
to his easy chair, with that observant gravity of 
yesterday, in which there might have been yester- 
day, but for the audacity of the idea, a touch of 
compassion. 

“TI am sorry to have kept you waiting, officer, 
but I am rather later than my usual hour this 
morning. I am not well. The agitation, and 
the indignation from which I have recently suf- 
fered, have been too much for me. I am subject 
to—gout.’”’ Sir Leicester was going to say indis- 
position, and would have said it to anybody else, 
but Mr. Bucket palpably knows all about it; “and 
recent circumstances have brought it on.” 

As he takes his seat with some difficulty, and 
with an air of pain, Mr. Bucket draws a little 
nearer, standing with one of his large hands on 
the library table. 

“T am not aware, officer,” Sir Leicester ob- 
serves, raising his eyes to his face, ‘‘ whether you 
wish us to be alone, but that is as you please. 
If you do, well. If not, Miss Dedlock would be 
interested—” 

‘* Why Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,’’ returns 
Mr. Bucket, with his head persuasively on one 
side, and his forefinger pendant at one ear like an 
ear-ring, ‘‘ we can’t be too private just at present. 
Yon will presently see that we can’t be too private. 
A lady, under any circumstances, and especially 
in Miss Dedlock’s elevated station of society, can't 
but be agreeable to me; but speaking without a 
view to myself, I will take the liberty of assuring 
you that I know we can’t be too private.” 

“ That is enough.” 

“So much so, Sir Leicester Dedloek, Baronet,” 
Mr. Bucket pursues, “ that I was on the point of 
asking your permission to turn the key in the 
door.” 

“By all means.” Mr. Bucket skillfully and 
softly takes that precaution ; stooping on his knee 
for a moment, from mere force of habit, so to adjust 
the key in the lock as that no one shall peep in 
from the outer side. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I mentioned 
yesterday evening, that I wanted but a very little 
to complete this case. I have now completed it, 
and collected proof against the person who did 
this crime.” 

“ Against the soldier?” 

“No, Sir Leicester Dedlock ; not the soldier ?”’ 

Sir Leicester looks astounded, and inquires, “Is 
the man in custody ?”’ 

Mr. Bucket tells him after a pause, “It was 
&@ woman.” 

Sir Leicester leans back in his chair, and breath- 
lessly ejaculates, “Good God !”’ 

“Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,’’ Mr. 
Bucket begins, standing over him with one hand 
on the library-table, and the forefinger of the 
other in impressive use, ‘it’s my duty to prepare 
you for a train of cireumstances that may, and I 
go so far as to say that will, give you a shock. 
Bat, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, you are a 
gentleman, and I know what a gentleman is, and 
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what a gentleman is capable of. A gentleman 
can bear a shock when it must come, boldly and 
steadily. A gentleman can make up his mind to 
stand up against almost any blow. Why, take 
y If, Sir Leicester Dedlock. If there’s a blow 
to be inflicted on you, you naturally think of your 
family. You ask yourself how would all them 
ancestors of yours, away to Julius Cesar, not to 
go beyond him, have borne that blow; you re- 
member scores of ’em that would have borne it 
well ; and you bear it well on their accounts, and 
to maintain the family credit. That’s the way 
you argue, and that’s the way you act, Sir Lei- 
cester Dedlock, Baronet.’ 

Sir Leicester, leaning back in his chair, and 
grasping the elbows, sits looking at him with a 
stony face. 

“* Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock,”’ proceeds Mr. 
Bucket, “ thus preparing you, let me beg of you 
not to trouble your mind for a moment as to any 
thing having come to my knowledge. I know so 
much about so many characters, high and low, 
that a piece of infamy, more or less, don’t signify 
a straw. I don’t suppose there’s a move on the 
board that would surprise me ; and as to this or 
that move having taken place, why, my knowing 
it is no odds at all; any possible move whatever, 
provided it’s in a wrong direction, being a proba- 
ble move according to my experience. Therefore 
what I say to you, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
is, don’t you go and let yourself be put out of the 
way because of my knowing any thing of your 
family affairs.” 

“*T thank you for your preparation,” returns 





Sir Leicester, after a silence, in that moving hand, 
foot, and feature ; “ which I hope is not necessary, 
though I give it merit for being well intended. 


Be so good as to go on. Also’’—Sir Leicester 
seems to shrink in the shadow of his figure— 
“ also, to take a seat, if you have no objection.” 

‘None at all.’’ Mr. Bucket brings a chair. 
“Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, with this 
short preface, I come to the point. Lady Ded- 
lock—”’ 

Sir Leicester raises himself in his seat, and 
stares at him fiercely. Mr. Bucket brings the fin- 
ger into play as an emollient. 

“ Lady Dedlock, you see, she’s universally ad- 
mired. That's «hat her ladyship is; she’s uni- 
versally admired,’ says Mr. Bucket. 

“T would greatly prefer, officer,” Sir Leicester 
returns, stiffly, “my Lady’s name being entirely 
omitted from this discussion.” 

“So would I, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
but—it’s impossible.” 

“ Impossible ?” 

Mr. Bucket shakes his relentless head. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, it’s altogether 
impossible. What I have got to say is about 
her Ladyship. She is the pivot it all turns on.” 

“ Officer,’ retorts Sir Leicester, with a fiery 
eye, and a quivering lip, “‘ you know your duty. 
Do your duty; but be careful not to overstep it. 
I would not suffer it. I would not endure it. 
You bring my Lady’s name into this communica- 





tion upon your responsibility—upon your respons- 
ibility. My Lady’s name is not a name for 
common persons to trifle with !’’ 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I say what I 
must say, and no more.” 

“T hope it may prove so. Very well. Goon. 
Go on, sir!” 

Glancing at the angry eyes which now avoid 
him, and at the angry figure trembling from head 
to foot, yet striving to be still, Mr. Bucket feels 
his way with his forefinger, and in a low voice 
proceeds. 

“ Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, it’s my duty 
to tell you that the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn 
entertained mistrusts and suspicions of Lady 
Dedlock.” 

“Tf he had dared to breath them to me, sir— 
which he never did—I would have killed him 
myself!”’ exclaims Sir Leicester, striking his hand 
upon the table. But in the very heat and fury 
of the act he stops, fixed by the knowing eyes of 
Mr. Bucket, whose forefinger is slowly going, and 
who, with mingled confidence and patience shakes 
his head. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, the deceased Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn was deep and close, and what he fully 
had in his mind in the very beginning I can’t 
quite take upon myself to say. But I know from 
his lips, that he long ago suspected Lady Ded- 
lock of having discovered through the sight of 
some handwriting in this very house, and when 
you yourself, Sir Leicester Dedlock were present 
—the existence, in great part, of a certain per- 
son, who had been her lover before you courted 
her, and who ought to have been her husband ;”’ 
Mr. Bucket stops and reflects, ‘ought to have 
been her husband; not a doubt of it. I know 
from his lips that when that person soon after- 
ward died, he suspected Lady Dedlock of visiting 
his wretched lodging, and his wretcheder grave, 
alone and in secret. 1 know from my own inqui- 
ries, and through my eyes and ears, that Lady 
Dedlock did make such visit in the dress of her 
own maid; for the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn 
employed me to reckon up her ladyship—if you'll 
excuse my making use of the term we commonly 
employ—and I reckoned her up, so far, completely. 
I confronted the maid, in the chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields with a witness who had been 
Lady Dedlock’s guide, and there couldn’t be the 
shadow of a doubt that she had worn the young 
woman’s dress, unknown to her. Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, I did endeavor to pave the 
way a little toward these unpleasant disclosures 
yesterday, by saying that very strange things 
happen even in high families sometimes. All 
this has happened in your own family, and 
through your own Lady. It’s my belief that the 
deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn followed up these in- 
quiries to the hour of his death, and that he and 
Lady Dedlock even had bad blood between them 
upon the matter that very night. Now, only 
you put that to Lady Dedlock, Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock, Baronet, and ask her Ladyship whether, 
even after he had left here, she didn’t go down 
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to his chambers with the intention of saying some- 
thing further to him, dressed in a loose black 
mantle with a deep fringe to it.” 

Sir Leicester sits like a statue, gazing at the 
cruel finger that is feeling the tenderest recesses 
of his heart. 

“You put that to her Ladyship, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, from me, Inspector Bucket of 
the Detective. And if her Ladyship makes any 
difficulty about admitting of it, you tell her that 
it’s no use; that Inspector Bucket knows it, and 
knows that she passed the soldier, as you called 
him (though he’s not in the army now), and 
knows that she knows she passed him, on the 
staircase. Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
why do I relate all this ?” 

Sir Leicester, who has covered his face with 
his hands, uttering a single groan, requests him 
to pause fora moment. By-and-by, he takes his 
hands away, and so preserves his dignity and 
outward calmness, though there is no more color 
in his face than in his white hair, that Mr. Bucket 
is a little awed by him. Something frozen and 
fixed is upon his manner, over and above its usual 
spell of haughtiness ; and Mr. Bucket soon detects 
an unusuai slowness in his speech, with now and 
then a curious trouble in beginning, which occa- 
sions him to utter inarticulate sounds. With such 
sounds he now breaks silence; soon, however, 
controlling himself to say that he does not com- 
prehend why a gentleman so faithful and zealous 
as the late Mr. Tulkinghorn should have commu- 
nicated to him nothing of this painful, this dis- 
tressing, this unlooked-for, this overwhelming, 
this incredible intelligence. 

“ Again, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,’’ re- 
turns Mr. Bucket, “put it to her Ladyship to 
clear that up. Put it to her Ladyship, if you 
think right, from Inspector Bucket of the Detect- 
ive. Then you'll find, or I’m much mistaken; 
that the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn had the inten- 
tion of communicating the whole to you as soon 
as he considered it ripe, and further, that he had 
given her Ladyship so to understand. Why, he 
might have been going to reveal it on the very 
morning when I examined the body! You don’t 
know what I’m going to say and do five minutes 
from this present time, Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet; and supposing I was to be picked off 
now, you might wonder why I hadn’t done it, 
don’t you see ?”’ 

True. Sir Leicester, avoiding, with some trou- 
ble, those obtrusive sounds, says, “True.’’ At 
this juncture, a considerable noise of voices is 
heard in the hall. Mr. Bucket, after listening, 
goes to the library-door, softly unlocks and opens 
it, and listens again. Then he draws in his head, 
and whispers, hurriedly, but composedly, ‘ Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, this unfortunate fam- 
ily affair has taken air, as I expected it might; 
the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn being took away 
so sudden. The chance to hush it up, is to let 
in these people now in a wrangle with your foot- 
men. Would you mind sitting quiet—on the 
family account—while I reckon ‘em up? and 








would you just throw in a word when I seem to 
ask you for it?” 

Sir Leicester indistinctly answers, “ Officer. 
The best you can, the best you can!” and Mr. 
Bucket, with a nod and a sagacious crook of the 
forefinger, slips down into the hall, where the 
voices quickly die away. He is not long in re- 
turning a few paces ahead of Mercury and a 
brother deity, also powdered, and in peach-blos- 
som smalls, who bear between them a chair in 
which is an incapable old man. Another man 
and two women come behind. Directing the 
pitching of the chair, in an able and easy man- 
ner, Mr. Bucket dismisses the Mercuries and locks 
the door again. Sir Leicester looks on at this 
invasion of the sacred precincts with an icy 
stare. 

“Now, perhaps you may know me, ladies and 
gentlemen,”’ says Mr. Bucket, in a confidential 
voice. “I am Inspector Bucket of the Detect- 
ive, and this,” producing the tip of his conven- 
ient little staff from his breast-pocket, “is my 
authority. Now you wanted to see Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet. You do see him, and mind 
you it ain’t every one as is admitted to that honor. 
Your name, old gentleman, is Smaliweed ; that’s 
what your name is, I know it well.” 

“ Well, and you never heard any harm of it!” 
cries Mr. Smallweed in a shrill loud voice. 

“You don’t happen to know why they killed 
the celebrated pig, do you?’’ retorts Mr. Bucket, 
with a steadfast look, but without loss of tem- 


i No y? 

“Why, they killed him” says Mr. Bucket, “on 
account of his having so much cheek. Don’t 
you get into the same position, because it isn’t 
worthy of you. You ain’t in the habit of convers- 
ing with a deaf person, are you ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ snarls Mr. Smallweed, “my wife’s 
deaf.”’ 

‘That accounts for your pitching your voice 
so high. But as she ain’t here, pitch it an oc- 
tave or two lower, will you, and I'll not only be 
obliged to you, but it'll do you more credit,” says 
Mr. Bucket. ‘This other gentleman is in the 

reaching line, I think ?”’ 

‘tName of Chadband,” Mr. Smallweed puts 
in, speaking henceforth in a much lower key. 

“ Once had a friend and brother sergeant of the 
same name,” says Mr. Bucket, offering his hand, 
“and consequently feel a liking for it. Mrs. 
Chadband, no doubt ?” 

‘And Mrs. Snagsby,’’ Mr. Smallweed intro- 
duces. 

‘Husband a law stationer, and a friend of my 
own,” says Mr. Bucket. ‘Love him like a 
brother! Now, what’s up?” 

“Do you mean what business have we come 
upon ?”’ Mr. Smallweed asks, a little dashed by 
the suddenness of this turn. ; 

“Ah! You know what I mean. Let us 
hear all what it’s about, in presence of Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock, Baronet. Come.” 

Mr. Smallweed, beckoning Mr. Chadband, 
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takes a moment’s counsel with him in a whisper. 
Mr. Chadband, expressing a considerable amount 
of oil through the pores of his forehead and the 
palms of his hands, says aloud, “Yes. You 
first !’’ and retires to his former place. 

‘*T was the client and friend of Mr. Tulking- 
horn,” pipes Grandfather Smallweed then; “I did 
business with him. Iwas useful to him, and he 
was useful to me. Krook, dead and gone, was 
my brother-in-law. He was own brother to a 
brimstone magpie—leastways Mrs. Smallweed. 
I come in to Krook’s property. . I examined all 
his papers and all his effects. They was all dug out 
under my eyes. There was a bundle of letters be- 
longing to a dead and gone lodger, as was hid away 
in the side of Lady Jane’s bed—his cat’s bed. He 
hid all manner of things away, every wheres. Mr. 
Tulkinghorn wanted ’em, and got ’em, but I 
looked ’em over first. I’m a man of business, 
and I took a squint at ’em. They was letters 
from the lodger’s sweetheart, and she signed 
Honoria. Dear me, that’s a common name, 
Honoria, is it? There’s no lady in this house 
that signs Honoria, is there? © no, I don’t 
think so! Ono, I don’t think so! And not in 
the same hand, perhaps? No, I don’t think so!” 

Here Mr. Smallweed, seized with a fit of cough- 
ing in the midst of his triumph, breaks off to 
ejaculate “O dear me! O Lord! I’m shaken 
all to pieces !”” 

‘Now when you're ready,” says Mr. Bucket 
coolly, after awaiting his recovery, “‘to come to 
any thing that concerns Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet, here the gentleman sits, you know.” 

“ Haven’t I come to it, Mr. Bucket?’ cries 
Grandfather Smallweed. “Isn’t the gentleman 
concerned yet? Not with Captain Hawdon and 
his ever affectionate Honoria, and their child into 
the bargain? Come then, I want to know where 
those letters are. That concerns me, if it don’t 
concern Sir Leicester Dedlock. I will know 
where they are. I won’t have ’em disappear so 
quietly. I handed ’em over to my friend and 
solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn; not to any body 
else.”’ 

“Why he paid you for them, you know, and 
handsome too,” says Mr. Bucket, quietly putting 
his hands into his pockets. 

“tT don’t care for that. I want to know who’s 
got em. And I tell you what we want—what 
we all here want, Mr. Bucket. We want more 
pains-taking and search-making into this mur- 
der. We know where the interest and the mo- 
tive was, and you have not done enough. If 
George the vagabond dragoon had any hand in 
it, he was only an accomplice and was set on. 
You know what I mean as well as any man.” 

“Now I tell you what,” says Mr. Bucket, 
instantaneously altering his manner, coming close 
to him, and communicating an extraordinary fas- 
cination to the forefinger, “I am d——d if I am 
going to have my case spoilt, or interfered with, 
or anticipated by so much as half a second of 
time, by any human being in creation. You 
want more pains-taking and search-making ? 





You do? Do you see this hand, and do you 
think that I don’t know the right time to stretch 
it out and put it on the arm that fired that shot?” 

Such is the dread power of the man, and so 
terribly evident it is that he makes no boast, that 
Mr. Smallweed begins to apologize. But Mr. 
Bucket, dismissing his sudden anger, checks him. 

“The advice I give you, is, don’t you trouble 
your head about the murder. That’s my affair. 
You keep half an eye on the newspapers, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you was to read something 
about it before long if you look sharp. I know 
my business, and that’s all I’ve got to say to you 
on that subject. Now about those letters. You 
want to know who’s got’em. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you. Ihave got’em. Is that the packet?” 

Mr. Smallweed looks with greedy eyes at the 
little bundle Mr. Bucket produces from a myste- 
rious part of his coat, and identifies it as the 
same. 

‘* What have you got to say next?”’ asks Mr. 
Bucket. ‘Now don’t open your mouth too 
wide, because you don’t look handsome when you 
do it.” 

“‘T want five hundred pound.” 

‘*No you don’t; you mean fifty,” says Mr. 
Bucket, humorously. 

It appears, however, that Mr. Smallweed means 
five hundred. 

“ That is, I am deputed by Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock, Baronet, to consider (without admitting or 
promising any thing) this bit of business,”’ says 
Mr. Bucket; Sir Leicester mechanically lowers 
his head; ‘and you ask me to consider a pro- 
posal of five hundred pound. Why, it’s an unrea- 
sonable proposal! Two, fifty, would be bad 
enough, but better than that. Hadn’t you better 
say two, fifty ?” 

Mr. Smallweed is quite clear that he had bet- 


“ter not. 


“Then,” says Mr. Bucket, “let’s hear Mr. 
Chadband. Lord! Many a time I’ve heard 
my old fellow-sergeant of that name, and a mod- 
erate man he was in all respects, as ever I came 
across !”” 

Thus invited, Mr. Chadband steps forth, and 
after a little sleek smiling and a little oil-grind- 
ing with the palms of his hands, delivers himself 
as follows : 

“« My friends, we are now-——Rachel my wife, and 
I—in the mansions of the rich and great? Why 
are we now in the mansions of the rich and great. 
Is it because we are invited? Because we are 
bidden to feast with them, because we are bidden 
to rejoice with them, because we are bidden to 
play the lute with them, because we are bidden 
to dance with them? No. Then why are we 
here, my friends? Air we in possession of a sin- 
ful secret, and doe we require corn, and wine, 
and oil—or, what is much the same thing, 
money—for the keeping thereof? Probably so, 
my friends.” 

“You're a man of business, you are,”’ returns 
Mr. Bucket, very attentive; ‘ and consequently 
you’re going on to mention what the nature of 
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your secret is. You are right. You couldn’t do 
better.” 

‘ Let us then, my brother, in a spirit of love,” 
says Mr. Chadband, with a cunning eye, “ pro- 
’ ceed untoe it. Rachel, my wife, advance !’’ 

Mrs. Chadband, more than ready, so advances 
as to jostle her husband into the back-ground, 
and confronts Mr. Bucket with a hard, frowning 
smile. 

“Since you want to know what we know,”’ 
says she, “I'll tell you. I helped to bring up 
Miss Hawdon, her Ladyship’s daughter. I was 
in the service of her Ladyship’s sister, who was 
very sensitive to the disgrace her Ladyship brought 
upon her, and gave out, éven to her Ladyship, 
that the child was dead—she was very nearly so, 
when she was born. But she’s alive, and I 
know her.”? With these words, and a.laugh, 
laying a bitter stress on the word ‘‘ Ladyship,”’ 
Mrs. Chadband folds her arms, and looks im- 
penetrably and obdurately at Mr. Bucket. 

“] suppose now,” returns that officer, “you 
will be expecting a twenty pound note, or a pres- 
ent of about that figure ?”’ 

Mrs. Chadband merely laughs, and contempt- 
uously tells him he can “ offer” twenty pence. 

“ My friend the law-stationer’s good lady over 
there,” says Mr. Bucket, luring Mrs. Snagsby 
forward with the finger. “What may your 
game be ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Snagsby is at first prevented by tears 
and lamentations from stating the nature of her 
game, but by degrees it confusedly comes to light 
that she is a woman overwhelmed with injuries 
and wrongs, whom Mr. Snagsby has habitually 
deceived, abandoned, and sought to keep in dark- 
ness, and whose chief comfort, under her afflic- 
tions, has been the sympathy of the late Mr. 
Tulkinghorn ; who showed so much commisera- 
tion for her on one occasion of his calling in 
Cook's Court in the absence of her perjured hus- 
band, that she has of late literally carried to him 
all her woes. Every body, it appears, the pres- 
ent company excepted, has plotted against Mrs. 
Snagsby’s peace. There is Mr. Guppy, clerk to 
Kenge and Carboy, who was at first as open as 
the sun at noon, but who suddenly shut up as 
close as midnight, under the influence—no doubt 
—of Mr. Snagsby’s salooning and tampering. 
There is Mr. Weevle, friend of Mr. Guppy, who 
lived mysteriously up a court, owing to the like 
coherent cavses. There was Krook, deceased, 
there was Nimrod, deceased, and there was Jo 
deceased, and they were “ all in it.’ In what, 
Mrs. Snagsby doesn’t with any particularity ex- 
press, but she knows that Jo was Mr. Snagsby’s 
son, ‘ as well asif a trumpet had spoken it,” and 
she followed Mr. Snagsby when he went on his 
last visit to the boy, and if he were not his son 
why did he go? The one occupation of her life 


has been, for some time back, to follow Mr. | weed 


Snagsby to and fro, and up and down, and to 
piece suspicious circumstances together—and 
every circumstance that has happened has been 
most suspicious—and in this way she has pursued 





her object of detecting and confounding her false 
husband, night and day. Thus did it come to 
pass that she brought the Chadbands and Mr. 
Tulkinghorn together, and conferred with Mr. 
Tulkinghorn on the change in Mr. Guppy, and 
helped to turn up the circumstances in which 
the present company are interested, casually by 
the wayside ; being still ever on the great high 
road that is to terminate in Mr. Snagsby’s full 
exposure, and a matrimonial separation. All 
this Mrs. Snagsby, as an injured woman, and 
the friend of Mrs. Chadband, and the follower of 
Mr. Chadband, and the mourner of the late Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, is here to certify under the seal of 
confidence, with every possible confusion, and 
involvement, possible and impossible; having no 
pecuniary motive whatever, no scheme or project 
but the one mentioned; and bringing here, and 
taking every where, her own dense atmosphere of 
dust, arising from the ceaseless working of the 
mill of jealousy. 

While this exordium is in hand—and it takes 
some time—Mr. Bucket, who has seen through 
the transparency of Mrs. Snagsby’s vinegar at a 
glance, confers with his familiar demon, and be- 
stows his shrewd attention on the Chadbands and 
Mr. Smallweed. Sir Leicester Dedlock remains 
immovable, with the same icy surface upon him, 
except that he once or twice looks toward Mr. 
Bucket as relying on that officer alone of all 
mankind. 

“Very good,” says Mr. Bucket. “Now | un- 
derstand you, you know, and being deputed by 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, to look into this 
matter ;’’ again Sir Leicester mechanically bows 
in confirmation of the statement; ‘can give it 
my fair and full attention. Now I won’t allude 
to conspiring to extort money, or any thing of 
that sort, because we are men and women of the 
world here, and our object is to make things 
pleasant. But I tell you what I do wonder at; 1 
am surprised that you should think of making a 
noise below in the hall. It was so opposed to 
your own interests. That’s what I look at.’’ 

“We wanted to get in,’’ pleads Mr. Smallweed. 

“Why, of course, you wanted to get in,’’ Mr. 
Bucket assents with cheerfulness ; ‘ but fo a old 
gentleman at your time of life—what I call ven- 
erable, mind you!—with his wits sharpened, as 
I have no doubt they are, by the loss of the use 
of his limbs, which occasions all his animation 
to mount up into his head—not to consider that 
if he don’t keep such a business as the present as 
close as possible, it can’t be worth a single mag 
to him, is so curious! You see your temper got 
the better of you; that’s where you lost ground,” 
says Mr. Bucket, in an argumentative and friendly 
way. 
‘*T only said I wouldn’t go, without they came 
up to Sir Leicester Dedlock,” returns Mr. Small- 


“That's it! That’s when your temper got the 
better of you. Now you keep it under another 
time, and you'll make money by it. Shall I ring 
for them to carry you down ?” 
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“When are we to hear more of this?” Mrs. 
Chadband sternly demands. 

‘Bless your heart for a true woman! Always 
curious, your delightful sex is!” replies Mr. 
Bucket, with arch gallantry. ‘I shal! have the 
pleasure of giving you a call to-morrow or next 
day—not forgetting Mr. Smallweed and his pro- 
posal of two, fifty.” 

‘« Five hundred!’ exclaims Mr. Smallweed. 

“All right! Nominally five hundred;’’ Mr. 
Bucket has his hand on the bell-rope. ‘ Shall I 
wish you good-day for the present, on the part of 
myself and the gentleman of the house ?”’ he asks 
in an insinuating tone. 

Nobody objecting to his doing so, he does it, 
and the party retire as they came up. Mr. Bucket 
follows them to the door, and returning says with 
an air of serious business : 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, it’s for you 
to consider whether or not to buy this up. I 
should recommend, on the whole, it’s being bought 
up myself, and I think it may be bought pretty 
cheap. You see, that little pickled cucumber of 
a Mrs. Snagsby has been used by all sides of the 
speculation, and has done a deal more harm in 
bringing odds and ends together than if she had 
meant it. Mr. Tulkinghorn, deceased, he held 
all these horses in his hand, and could have 
driven ’em his own way, I haven’t a doubt; but 
he was fetched off the box head-foremost, and 
now they have got their legs over the traces, and 
all are dragging and pulling their own ways. So 
it is, and such is life. The cat’s away, and the 
mice they play ; the frost breaks up, and the water 
runs. Now with regard to the party to be ap- 
prehended.” 

Sir Leicester seems to wake, though his eyes 
have been wide open; and he looks intently at 
Mr. Bucket, as Mr. Bucket refers to his watch. 

“The party to be apprehended is now in this 
house,” proceeds Mr. Bucket, putting it up with 
a steady hand, and with rising spirits, “and I’m 
about to take her into custody in your presence, 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, don’t you say a 
word, nor yet stir. There’ll be no noise, and no 
disturbance at all. I'll come back in the course 
of the evening, if agreeable to you, and endeavor 
to meet your wishes respecting the unfortunate 
family matter, and the noblest way of keeping it 
quiet. Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, don’t 
you be nervous on account of the apprehension at 
present coming off. You shall see the whole case 
clear from first to last.” 

Mr. Bucket rings, goes to the door, briefly 
whispers Mercury, shuts the door, and stands be- 
hind it with his arms folded. After a suspense 
of a minute or two, the door slowly opens, and a 
French woman enters. Mademoiselle Hortense. 

The moment she is in the room, Mr. Bucket 
claps the door to, and puts his back against it. 
The suddenness of the noise occasions her to turn; 
and then, for the first time, she sees Sir Leicester 
Dedlock in his chair. 

“T ask your pardon,” she mutters hurriedly. 
‘They told me there was no one here.”’ 





Her step toward the door brings her front to 
front with Mr. Bucket. A spasm shoots across 
her face, and she turns deadly pale. 

“This is my lodger, Sir Leicester Dedlock,” 
says Mr. Bucket, nodding at her with his folded 
arms. ‘This foreign young woman has been my 
lodger for some weeks back.’’ 

“What do Sir Leicester care for that, do you 
think, my angel?” returns Mademoiselle, in a 
peculiar strain. 

‘Why, my angel,”’ returns Mr. Bucket, ‘we 
shall see.” 

Mademoiselle Hortense eyes him with a scow! 
upon her tight face, which gradually changes into 
a smile of scorn. ‘You are very mysterieuse. 
Are you drunk ?” 

“Tolerable sober, my angel,’? returns Mr. 
Bucket. 

““T come frequently at this so detestable house 
with your wife. Your wife have left me, since 
some minutes. They tell me down stairs that 
your wife is here. I come here, and your wife is 
not here. What is the intention of this fool’s 
play ?”? Mademoiselle demands, with her arms 
composedly crossed, but with something in her 
dark cheek beating like a clock. 

Mr. Bucket merely shakes the finger at her. 

“Ah! my God! you are an unhappy idiot!” 
cries Mademoiselle, with a toss of her head and 
a laugh.—‘ Leave me to pass down stairs, great 
pig.’ With a stamp of her foot and a menace. 

‘* Now, Mademoiselle,” says Mr. Bucket, in a 
cold, determined way, “you go and sit down upon 
that sofy.” 

“T will not sit down upon nothing,”’ she re- 
plies, with a shower of nods. 

“Now, Mademoiselle,” repeats Mr. Bucket, 
making no demonstration, except with the finger ; 
“you sit down upon that sofy.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘“‘ Because I take you into custody on a charge 
of murder, and you don’t need to be told it. 
Now, I want to be polite to one of your sex and 
a foreigner, ifIcan. If I can’t, I must be rough, 
and there’s rougher ones outside. WhatI am to 
be, depends on you. So I recommend you, as a 
friend, afore another half a blessed moment has 
passed over your head, to go and sit down upon 
that sofy.” 

Mademoiselle complies, and says in a concen- 
trated voice, while that something in her cheek 
beats fast and hard, “ You are a Devil.” 

** Now, you see,” Mr. Bucket proceeds approv- 
ingly, ‘ You’re comfortable, and conducting your- 
self as I should expect a foreign young woman of 
your good sense to do. So I'll give you a piece 
of advice, and it’s this, don’t you talk too much. 
You're not expected to say any thing here, and 
you can’t keep too quiet a tongue in your head. 
In short, the less you parley, the better, you 
know.”” Mr. Bucket is very complacent over 
this’ peculiar explanation. 

Mademoiselle, with that tigerish expansion of 
the mouth, and her black eyes darting fire upon 
him, sits upright on the sofa in a rigid state, with 
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her hands clenched—and her feet too, one might 
suppose—muttering, ““O you Bucket, you are a 
Devil!” 

“Now, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” says 
Mr. Bucket, and from this time forth the finger 
never rests, ‘‘ this young woman, my lodger, was 
her Ladyship’s maid at the time I have mentioned 
to you, and this young woman, besides being ex- 
traordinary vehement and passionate against her 
Ladyship after being discharged—” 

* Lie!’’ cries Mademoiselle, “I discharge my- 
self.” 

“ Now, why don’t you take my advice!’ re- 
turns Mr. Bucket, in an impressive, and almost 
in an imploring tone. ‘I’m surprised at the in- 
discreetness you commit. You'll say something 
that'll be used against you, you know. You're 
sure to come to it. Never you mind what I say, 
till it’s given in evidence. It’s not addressed to 
you.” 

“ Discharge too!”’ cries Mademoiselle, furiously, 
“by her Ladyship! Eh, my faith, a pretty Lady- 
ship! Why, I r-r-r-ruin my character by remain- 
ing with a Ladyship so infame !” 

“Upon my soul I wonder at you!” says Mr. 
Bucket. “I thought the French were a polite 
nation, I did, really. Yet to hear a female going 
on like that, before Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baron- 
et!” 

“ He is a poor abased !’’ cries Mademoiselle. ‘1 
spit upon his house, upon his name, upon his im- 
becility,”’ all of which she makes the carpet repre- 
sent. ‘Oh, that he is a great man! O yes, 
superb! O heaven! Bah!” 


“Well, Sir Leicester Dedlock,”’ proceeds Mr. 
Bucket, ‘‘ This intemperate foreigner also angrily 
took it in her head that she had established a claim 
upon Mr. Tulkinghorn, deceased, by attending on 
the occasion I told you of, at his chambers; though 
she was liberally paid for her time and trouble.” 


“ Lie!’ cries Mademoiselle. ‘TI ref-use his 
money alltogezzer.”” 

(“If you will parley, you know,” says Mr. 
Bucket, parenthetically, “you must take the 
consequences.) Now, whether she became my 
lodger, Sir Leicester Dedlock, with any deliberate 
intention there of doing this deed and blinding 
me, I give no opinion on; but she lived in my 
house in that capacity at the time that she was 
hovering about the chambers of the deceased Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, with a view to a wrangle, and like- 
wise persecuting and half frightening the life out 
of an unfortunate stationer.” 

“Lie!” cried Mademoiselle. “ All lies !’’ 

‘““The murder was committed, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, and you know exactly under 
what circumstances. Now, I beg you to follow 
me close with your attention for a minute or two. 
I was sent for, and the case was intrusted to me. 
I examined the place, and the body, and the 
papers, and every thing. From information I 
received (from a clerk in the same house) I took 
George into custody, as having been seen hang- 
ing about there on the night, and at very nigh 
the time, of the murder; also as having been 





overheard in high words with the deceased on 
former occasions—even threatening kim, as the 
witness made out. If you ask me, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, whether from the first I believed George 
to be the murderer, I tell you candidly No; but 
he might be notwithstanding, and there was 
enough against him to make it my duty to take 
him and get him kept under remand. Now, ob- 
serve!” 

As Mr. Bucket bends forward in some excite- 
ment—for him—and inaugurates what he is go- 
ing to say with one ghostly beat of his forefinger 
in the air, Mademoiselle Hortense fixes her black 
eyes upon him with a dark frown, and sets her 
dry lips closely and firmly together. 

“I went home, Sir Leicester, Dedlock, at 
night, and found this young woman having sup- 
per with my wife, Mrs. Bucket. She had made 
a considerable show of being fond of Mrs. Bucket 
from her first offering herself as our lodger, but 
that night she made more than ever—in fact, 
overdid it. Likewise she overdid her respect and 
all that for the lamented memory of the deceased 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. By the living Lord, it flashed 
upon me as I sat opposite to her at the table and 
saw her with a knife in her hand, that she had 
done it.” 

Mademoiselle is hardly audible in straining 
through her teeth and lips the words “ You are a 
Devil.” 

“ Now where,” pursues Mr. Bucket, “had she 
been on the night of the murder? she had been to 
the theayter. (She really was there, I have since 
found, both before the deed and after it.) I knew 
I had an artful customer to deal with, and that 
proof would be very difficult; and I laid a trap 
for her, such a trap as I never laid yet, and such 
a venter as I never made yet. I worked it out in 
my mind while I was talking to her at supper. 
When I went up-stairs to bed, our house being 
small, and this young woman’s ears sharp, I 
stuffed the sheet into Mrs. Bucket’s mouth that 
she shouldn’t say a word of surprise, and told her 
all about it. My dear, don’t give your mind to 
that again, or I shall link your feet together at the 
ankles.” Mr. Bucket, breaking off, has made a 
noiseless descent upon Mademoiselle, and laid 
his heavy hand upon her shoulder. 

‘What is the matter with you now?” she 
asks him. 

“Don’t you think any more,”’ returns Mr. 
Bucket, with admonitory finger, “of throwing 
yourself out of window. That’s what’s the mat- 
ter with me. Come! Just take my arm. You 
needn’t get up; I'll sit down by you. Now take 
my arm, will you. I’m a married man, you 
know ; you’re acquainted with my wife. Just 
take my arm.” 

Vainly endeavoring to moisten those dry lips, 
with a painful sound, she struggles with herself, 
and complies. : 

“ Now, we're all right. Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Baronet, this case could never have been the 
case it is but for Mrs. Bucket, who is a woman 
in fifty thousand—in 2 hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand! To throw this young woman off her 
guard, I have never set foot in our house since, 
though I’ve communicated with Mrs. Bucket in 
the baker’s loaves and in the milk as often as 
required. My whispered words to Mrs. Bucket 
when she had the secret in keeping were, ‘My 
dear, can you throw her off continually with 
natural accounts of George, and this, and that, 
and t’other? Can you do without rest, and 
keep watch upon her night and day? Can you 
undertake to say, ‘She shall do nothing without 
my knowledge, she shall be my prisoner without 
suspecting it. She shall no more escape from 
me than from death, and her life shall be my 
life, and her soul my soul, till I have got her? 
Mrs. Bucket says to me, as well as she could 
speak, on account of the sheet, ‘ Bucket, I can!’ 
and she has acted up to it glorious !”’ 

“* Lies!’ Mademoiselle interposes. 
angel !"’ 

‘* Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, how did my 
calculations come out under these circumstances? 
When I calculated that this impetuous young 
woman would overdo it in new directions, was I 
wrong or right? I was right. What does she 
try to do? Don’t let it give youa tum? To 
throw the murder on her Ladyship.” 

Sir Leicester rises from his chair, and staggers 
down again. 

“ And she got encouragement in it, from hear- 
ing that I was always here, which was done a’ 
purpose. Now, open that pocket-book of mine, 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, if I may take the liberty 
of throwing it toward you, and look at the letters 
sent to me, each with the two words, Lapy Drp- 
Lock. Open the one directed to yourself, which 
I stopped this very morning, and read the three 
words Lapy Deptocx Murpergss, in it. These 
letters have been falling about like a shower of 
lady-birds. What do you say now to. Mrs. 
Bucket from her spy-place having seen them all 
written ? What do you say to Mrs. Bucket hav- 
ing within this half-hour secured the correspond- 
ing ink and paper, fellow half-sheets and what 
net? What do you say to Mrs. Bucket hay- 
ing watched the posting of ’em every one, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet ?”’ Mr. Bucket asks, 
triumphant in his admiration of his lady’s 
genius. 

Two things are especially observable as Mr. 
Bucket proc toa lusi First that he 
seems imperceptibly to establish a dreadful right 
of property in Mademoiselle. Secondly, that 
the very atmosphere she breathes seems to nar- 
row and contract about her, as if a close net, or 
a pall, were being drawn nearer and yet nearer 
around her breathless figure. 

“ There is no doubt that her Ladyship was on 
the spot at the eventful period,” says Mr. Buck- 
et; “and my foreign friend here saw her, I be- 
lieve, from the upper part of the staircase. Her 
Ladyship and George and my foreign friend were 
all pretty close on one another’s heels. But 
that don’t signify any more, so I'll not go into it. 
I found the wadding of the pistol with which the 


‘“* He’s my 








deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn was shot. It was a 
bit of the printed description of your house at 
Chesney Wold. Not much in that, you'll say, 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet. No. But when 
my foreign friend here is so put off her guard as 
to think it a safe time to tear up the rest of that 
leaf, and Mrs. Bucket puts the pieces together, 
and finds the wadding wanting, it begins to look 
like queer street.” 

“These are very long lies,” Mademoiselle in- 
terposes. ‘You prose a great deal. Is it that 
you have almost all finished, or are you speaking 
always ?”’ 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,” proceeds 
Mr. Bucket, who delights in the full title and does 
violence to himself when he dispenses with any 
fragment of it, “ the last point in the case which 
I am now going to mention, shows the necessity 
of patience in our business, and never doing a 
thing in a hurry. I watched this young woman 
yesterday, without her knowledge, when she was 
looking at the funeral, in company with my 
wife, who planned to take her there, and I had 
so much to convict her, and I saw such an ex- 
pression in her face, and my mind so rose against 
her malice toward her Ladyship, and the time 
was altogether such a time for bringing down 
what you may call retribution upon her, that if 
I had been a younger hand with less experience, 
I should have taken her certain. Equally, last 
night, when her Ladyship, as is so universally 
admired, I am sure, come home, looking—why, 
Lord! a man might almost say like Venus 
rising from the ocean, it was so unpleasant and 
inconsistent to think of her being charged with a 
murder of which she is innocent, that I felt 
quite to want to put an end to the job. What 
should I have lost? Sir Leicester Dedlock, Bar- 
onet, I should have lost the weapon. My prisoner 
here proposed to Mrs. Bucket, after the departure 
of the funeral, that they should go, per buss, a 
little ways into the country, and take tea at a 
very decent house of entertainment. Now, near 
that house of entertainment there’s a piece of 
water. At tea my prisoner got up to fetch her 
pocket-handkicher from the bedroom where the 
bonnets was; she was rather a long time gone, 
and came back a little out of wind. As soon as 
she came home this was reported to me by Mrs. 
Bucket along with her suspicions. I had the 
piece of water dragged by moonlight, in presence 
of a couple of our men, and the pocket-pistol 
was brought up before it had been there half-a- 
dozen ours. Now, my dear, put your arm a little 
further through mine, and hold it steady, and | 
shan’t hurt you!” 

In a trice Mr. Bucket snaps a handcuff on her 
wrist. ‘That’sone,” says Mr. Bucket. ‘Now 
the other, darling; two, and all told!” 

He rises; she rises too. “ Where,” she asks 
him, darkening her large eyes until their drooping 
lids almost conceal them—and yet they stare, 
“ where is your false, your treacherous and cursed 
wife ?”’ 

“‘She’s gone forrard to the Police office,”’ re- 
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turns Mr. Bucket. 
dear.” 

“*T should like to kiss her!’ exclaims Made- 
moiselle Hortense, panting tigress-like. 

“You'd bite her, I suspect,” says Mr. Bucket. 

‘““T would!” making her eyes very large. “I 
would love to tear her limb from limb.” 

“Bless you, darling,” says Mr. Bucket, with 
the greatest composure; ‘I’m fully prepared to 
hear that. Your sex have such an animosity 
against one another when you do differ. You 
don’t mind me half so much, do you ?” 

“No. Though you are a Devil still.” 

“ Angel and devil by turns, eh?” cries Mr. 
Bucket. ‘ But I am in my regular employment, 
any how. Let me put your shawl tidy. I’ve 
been Jady’s maid to a good many before now. 
Any thing wanting to the bonnet? There’s a 
cab at the door.” 

Mademoiselle Hortense, casting an inquiring 
eye at the glass, shakes herself perfectly neat in 
one shake, and looks, to ‘do her justice, uncom- 
monly genteel. 

“ Listen, then, my angel,” says she, after sev- 
eral sarcastic nods. ‘You are very spiritual. 
Can’t you res-tore him back to life ?”’ 

Mr. Bucket answers, “ Not exactly.” 

“That is droll. Listen yet one time. You are 
very spiritual. Can you make a honorable lady 
of Her ?” 

* Don’t be so malicious,” says Mr. Bucket. 

“Or a haughty gentleman of Him?” cries 
Mademoiselle, referring to Sir Leicester, with in- 
effable disdain. ‘“* Eh! O my God, regard him! 
Ha! ha! ha!” 


“You'll see her there, my | 


The poor infant ! 
‘* Come, come, why this is worse parlaying than 


the other,’’ says Mr. Bucket. ‘Come along!” 

“You can not do these things? Then you can 
do as you please with me. It is but the death; it 
is allthe same. Let us go,my angel. Adieu, you 
old man, gray. I pity you, and I des-pise you!” 

With these last words, she snaps her teeth to- 
gether, as if her mouth closed with a spring. It 
is impossible to describe how Mr. Bucket gets 
her out, but he accomplishes that feat in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself; enfolding and pervading 
her like a cloud, and hovering away with her as 
if he were a homely Jupiter, and she tie object 
of his affections. 

Sir Leicester, left alone, remains in the same 
attitude as though he were still listening and his 
attention were still occupied. At length he goes 
round the empty room, and finding it deserted, 
rises unsteadily to his feet, pushes back his chair, 
and makes a few steps, supporting himself by the 
table. Then he stops, and with more of those 
inarticulate sounds, lifts up his eyes and seems 
to stare at something. 

Heaven knows what he sees. The green, green 
woods of Chesney Wold, the noble house, the pic- 
tures of his forefathers, strangers defacing them, 
officers of police coarsely handling his most pre- 
cious heir-loums, thousands of fingers pointing at 





him, thousands of faces sneering at him. But if 
such shadows flit before him to his bewilderment 
Vor. VII.—No. 39.—Cc 


and dread, there is one other shadow which he 
can name with something like distinctness even 
yet, and to which alone he addresses his tearing 
of his white hair and his extended arms. 

It is she, in association with whom, saving that 
she has been for years the main fibre of the root 
of his dignity and pride, he has never had a self- 
ish thought. It is she whom he has loved, ad- 
mired, honored, and set up for the world to re- 
spect. It is she who at the core of all the con- 
strained formalities and conventionalities of his 
life, has been a stock of living tenderness and 
love, susceptible as nothing else is of being struck 
with the agony he feels. He sees her, not him- 
self, and can not bear to look upon her cast down 
from the high place she has graced so well. 

And even to the point of his sinking on the 
ground, oblivious of his suffering, he can yet pro- 
nounce her name with something like distinctness 
in the midst of those numerous sounds, and in a 
tone of mourning and compassion rather than re- 
proach. 

enmceaipinieets 
CHAPTER LV.—Moruer anp Son. 

Inspector Bucket, of the Detective, has not 
yet struck his great blow, as just now chronicled ; 
but is yet refreshing himself with sleep prepara- 
tory to his field-day, when through the night and 
along the freezing wintry roads, a chaise and pair 
comes out of Lincolnshire, making its way to- 
ward London. 

Railroads soon shall traverse all this country, 
and with a rattle and a glare the engine and train 
shall shoot like a meteor over the wide night- 
landscape, turning the moon paler; but as yet 
such things are non-existent in these parts, though 
not wholly unexpected. Preparations are afoot, 
measurements are made, ground is staked out. 
Bridges are begun, and their not yet united piers 
desolately look at one another over roads and 
streams like brick and mortar couples with an 
obstacle to their union; fragments of embank- 
ments are thrown up and left as abrupt preci- 
pices, with torrents of rusty carts and barrows 
traveling over them; tripods of tall poles appear 
on hill-tops where there are remains of tunnels ; 
every thing looks chaotic and abandoned in fell 
hopelessness. Over the freezing roads and through 
the night the post-chaise makes its way without 
a railroad on its mind. 

Mrs. Rouncewell, so many years housekeeper 
at Chesney Wold, sits within it; and by her side 
sits Mrs. Bagnet, with her gray cloak and um- 
brella. The old girl would prefer the bar in 
front, as being exposed to the weather and a 
primitive sort of perch, more in accordance with 
her usual course of traveling; but Mrs. Rounce- 
well is too thoughtful of her comfort to admit of 
her proposing it. The old lady can not make 
enough of the old girl. She sits, in her ly 
manner, holding her hand, and regardless of its 
roughness, puts it often to her lips. “You're a 
mother, my dear soul,” says she, many times, 
“and you found out my George’s mother, my 
noble boy !” 
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“Why, George,”’ returns Mrs. Bagnet, “was 
always free with me, ma’am, and when he said 
at our house to my Woolwich, that of all the 
things my Woolwich could have to think of when 
he grew to be a man, the comfortablest would be 
that he had never brought a sorrowful line into 
his mother’s face, or turned a hair of her head 
gray, then I felt sure from his way that some- 
thing fresh had brought his own mother into his 
mind. I had often known him say to me that he 
had behaved bad to her.”’ 

“ Never, my dear!”’ returns Mrs. Rouncewell, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘ My blessing on him, never! 
He was always fond of me, and loving to me, was 
my Georgy! But he had a bold spirit, and he 
ran a little wild, and went for a soldier. And I 
am sure he waited at first in letting us know all 
about himself till he should rise to be an officer ; 
and when he didn’t rise, 1 know he considered 
himself beneath us, and wouldn’t be a disgrace 
tous. For he had a lion heart, had my George, 
always from a baby!” 

The old lady’s hands stray about her, as of 
yore, while she recails all in a tremble. What 
a likely lad, what a fine lad, what a gay, good- 
humored, clever lad he was; how they all took 
to him down at Chesney Wold—how Sir Leices- 
ter took to him, when he was a young gentle- 
man; how the dogs took to him; how even the 
people, who had been angry with him, forgave 
him the moment he was gone, poor boy. And 
now to see him after all, and in a prison, too! 
And the broad stomacher heaves, and the quaint 
upright old-fashioned figure bends under its load 
of affectionate distress. 

Mrs. Bagnet, with the instinctive skill of a 
good warm heart, leaves the old housekeeper to 
her emotions for a little while—not without pass- 
ing the back of her hand across her motherly 
eyes—and presently chirps up in her own cheery 
manner : 

“So I says to George when I goes to call him 
in to tea (he pretended to be smoking his pipe 
outside), ‘What ails you this afternoon, George, 
for gracious sake? I have seen all sorts, and I 
have seen you pretty often in season and out of 
season, abroad and at home, and I never see you 
so melancholy penitent.’ ‘Why, Mrs. Bagnet,’ 
says George, ‘it’s because I am melancholy and 
penitent both, this afternoon, that you see me 
so.’ ‘ What have you done, old fellow?’ I says. 
‘Why, Mrs. Bagnet,’ says George, shaking his 
head, ‘what I have done has been done this 
many a long year, and is best not tried to be un- 
done now. If I ever get to Heaven, it won’t be 
for being a good son to a widowed mother ; I say 
no more.’ Now, ma’am, when George says to 
me that it’s best not tried to be undone now, I 

my thoughts, as I have often had before, 
and I draw it out of George how he comes to 
have such things heavy on him that afternoon. 
Then George tells me that he has seen by chance, 
at the lawyer’s office, a fine old lady, that has 
brought his mother plain before him; and he 
runs on about that old lady till he quite forgets 


himself, and paints her picter to me as she uced 
to be, years upon years ago. So I says to George 
when he has done, who is this old lady he has 
seen ? and George tells me it’s Mrs. Rouncewell, 
housekeeper for more fhan half a century to the 
Dedlock family down at Chesney Wold in Lin- 
colnshire. George has frequently told me before 
that he’s a Lincolnshire man, and I says to my 
old Lignum that night, ‘ Lignum, that’s his mo- 
ther for five-and-forty pounds!’ ”’ 

All this Mrs. Bagnet now relates for the twen- 
tieth time at least within the last four hours, 
trilling it out, like a kind of bird; with a pretty 
high note, that it may be audible to the old lady 
above the hum of the wheels. 

“ Bless you, and thank you,”’ says Mrs. Rounce- 
well. “Bless you, and thank you, my worthy 
soul !”” 

‘“* Dear heart !’’ cries Mrs. Bagnet, in the most 
natural manner. ‘No thanks to me, I am sure. 
Thanks to yourself, ma’am, for being so ready to 
pay em! .And mind once more, ma’am, what 
you had best do on finding George to be your 
own son, is, to make him—for your sake—have 
every sort of help to put himself in the right, and 
clear himself of a charge of which he is as inno- 
cent as you or me. It won’t do to have truth 
and justice on his side, he must have law and 
lawyers,”’ exclaims the old girl, apparently per- 
suaded that they form quite a separate establish- 
ment, and have dissolved partnership with truth 
and justice forever and a day. 

“He shall have,” says Mrs. Rouncewell, “ every 
help that can be got for him in the world, my 
dear. I will spend all I have, and thankfully, 
to procure it. Sir Leicester will do his best, the 
whole family will do their best ; I—I know some- 
thing, my dear, and will make my own appeal, 
as his mother parted from him all these years, 
and finding him in a jail at last.” 

The extreme disquietude of the old housekeep- 
er’s manner in saying this, her broken lamenta- 
tions, and her wringing of her hands, make a 
powerful impression on Mrs. Bagnet, and would 
astonish her but that she refers them all to her 
sorrow for her son’s condition. And yet Mrs. 
Bagnet wonders, too, why Mrs. Rouncewell should 
murmur in a kind of distraction, ‘‘ My Lady, my 
Lady, my Lady!’’ over and over again. 

The frosty night wears away, and the dawn 
breaks, and the post-chaise comes rolling on 
through the early mist, like the ghost of a chaise 
departed. It has plenty of epectral company in 
ghosts of trees and hedges, slowly vanishing, 
and giving place to the realities of day. London 
reached, the travelers alight; the old housekeeper 
in great tribulation and confusion ; Mrs. Bagnet, 
quite fresh and collected as she could be of her 
next point, with no new equipage and outfit over 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of Ascension, 
Hong-Kong, or any other military station. 

But when they set out for the prison where the 
trooper is confined, the old lady has managed to 
draw about her, with the lavender-colored shawl, 





much of the staid calmness of deportment which 
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MRS. BAGNET RETURNS 


is its usual accompaniment. A wonderfully grave, 
precise, and handsome piece of old china she looks, 
though her heart beats fast, and her stomacher is 
ruffled, more than ever the remembrance of this 
wayward son has ruffled it these many years. 

Approaching the cell, they find the door open- 
ing and a warder in the act of coming out. The 
old girl promptly makes a sign of entreaty to him 
to say nothing; and assenting, with a nod, he 
suffers them to enter as he shuts the door. 

So George, who is writing at his table, sup- 
posing himself to be alone, does not raise his 
eyes, but remains absorbed. The old housekeeper 
looks at him, and those wandering hands of hers 
are quite enough for Mrs. Bagnet’s confirmation, 
even if she could see the mother and the son to- 
gether, knowing what she knows, and doubt their 
relationship. 

Not a rustle of the housekeeper’s dress, not a 
gesture, not a word betrays her. She stands look- 
ing at him as he writes on all unconscious, and 
only her fluttering hands give utterance to her 
emotions. But they are very eloquent; very, 
very eloquent. Mrs. Bagnet understands them. 
They speak of gratitude, of joy, of grief, of hope, 
of inextinguishable affection, cherished with no 
such return sinee this stalwart man was a strip- 


FROM HER EXPEDITION. 


ling; of a better son loved less, and this son 
loved so fondly and so proudly; and they speak of 
it all in such touching language that Mrs. Bag- 
net’s eyes brim up with tears, and they run glis- 
tening down her sun-tanned face. 

“George Rouncewell! O my dear child, turn 
and look at me!” 

The trooper starts up, clasps his mother round 
the neck, and falls down on his knees before her. 
Whether in a late repentance, whether in the 
first association that comes back upon him, he 
puts his hands together as a child does when it 
says its prayers, and raising them toward her 
breast bows down his head and cries. 

““ My George, my dearest son, always my fa- 
vorite, and my favorite still, where have you been 
these cruel years and years? grown such a man, 
too, grown such a fine strong man. Grown se 
like what I knew he must be if it pleased God he 
was alive !”’ 

She can ask and he can answer nothing con- 
nected for a time; and all that time the old girl, 
turned away, leans one arm against the whitened 
wall, leans her honest forehead upon Jit, and dries 
her eyes with her serviceable gray cloak, and 
quite enjoys herself, like the best of old girls as 





she is. 
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‘*Mother,”’ says the trooper when they are 
more composed; “ forgive me first of all, for I 
know my need of it.”’ 

Forgive him! she does it with all her heart 
and soul. She always has done it. She tells 
him how she had it written in her will these 
many years that he was her beloved son George. 
She has never believed any ill of him, never. If 
she had died without this happiness—and she is 
an old woman now, and can’t look to live very 
long—she would have blessed him with her last 
breath, if she had had her senses, as her beloved 
son George. 

‘“* Mother, I have heen an undutiful trouble to 
you, and I have my reward; but of late years I 
have had a kind of glimmering of a purpose in 
me. When I left home I didn’t care much, 
mother—I am afraid not a great deal—for leav- 
ing, and went away and ’listed, harum-scarum, 
making believe to think that ‘I cared for nobody, 
no, not I, and that nobody cared for me.’” 

The trooper has dried his eyes, and put away 
his handkerchief, but there is an extraordinary 
contrast between his habitual manner of express- 
ing himself and carrying himself, and the softened 
tone in which he speaks, interrupted occasionally 
by a half-stifled sob. 

“So I wrote a line home, mother, as you too 
well know, to say I had ‘listed under another 
name, and I went abroad. Abroad, at one time, 
I thought I’d write home next year, when I might 
be better off, and when that year was out again, 
perhaps I didn’t think much about it. So on, 
from year to year, through a service of ten years, 
till I began to get older, and to ask myself why 
should I ever write ?”’ 

“JT don’t find any fault, child—but not to ease 
my mind, George? Not a word to your loving 
mother, who was growing older, too?” 

This almost overturns the trooper again, but 
he sets himself up with a great rough-sounding 
clearance of his throat. 

“Heaven forgive me, mother, but I thought 
there would be small consolation then in hearing 
any thing about me. There was you, respected 
and esteemed.. There was my brother, as I read 
in chance north-country papers now and then, 
rising to be prosperous and famous. There was 
I, a dragoon, roving, unsettled, not self-made, 
like him, but self-unmade—all my earlier advant- 
ages thrown away, all my little learning unlearnt, 
nothing picked up but what unfitted me for most 
things that I cared to think of. What-business 
had-I to make myself known! After letting all 
that time go by me, what good could come of it? 
The worst was past with you, mother. I knew 
by that time (being a man) how you had mourned 
for me, and wept for me, and prayed for me, and 
the pain was over, or softened down, and I was 
better in your mind dead than living.” 

The old lady sorrowfully shakes her head, and 
taking ong of his powerfal hands between her 
own, lays it lovingly upon her shoulder. 

“TJ don't say that it was so, mother, but that 
I made it out to be so. I said just now, what 





good could come of it? Well, my dear mother, 
some good might have come of it to myself—and 
there was the meanness of it. You would have 
sought me out; you would have purchased my 
discharge; you would have taken me down to 
Chesney Wold; you would have brought me and 
my brother and my brother’s family together; 
you would all have considered anxiously how to 
do something for me, and set me up as a respect- 
able civilian. But how could any of you feel so 
sure of me, when I couldn’t so much as feel sure 
of myself? How could you help regarding as an 
inecumbrance and a discredit to you, an idle dra- 
gooning chap, who was an incumbrance and a 
discredit to himself, excepting under discipline? 
How could I look my brother’s children in the 
face, and pretend to set’em an example—I, that 
vagabond boy, who had run away from home, 
and been the grief and unhappiness of my moth- 
er’s life? No, George. Such were my words, 
mother, when I passed this in review before me: 
‘You have made your bed. Now lie upon it.’” 

Mrs. Rouncewell, drawing up her stately form, 
shakes her head at the old girl with a swelling 
pride upon her, as much as to say, “I told you 
so!’? The old girl relieves her feelings and tes- 
tifies her strong interest in the conversation, by 
giving the trooper a great poke between the 
shoulders with her umbrella; this action she 
afterward repeats, at intervals, in a species of 
affectionate lunacy; never failing, after the ad- 
ministration of each of these remonstrances, to 
resort to the whitened wall and the gray cloak 
again. 

“This was the way I brought myself to think, 
mother, that my best amends was to lie upon 
that bed I had made and die upon it. And I 
should have done it, but for my old comrade’s 
wife here, who I see has been too many for me. 
But I thank her for it, mother. I thank you for 
it, Mrs. Bagnet, with all my heart and might.”’ 

To which Mrs. Bagnet responds with two pokes. 

And now the old lady impresses upon her son 
George, her own dear recovered boy, her joy and 
pride, the light of her eyes, the happy close of 
her life, and by every fond naie she can think 
of, that he must be governed by the best advice 
obtainable by money and influence ; that he must 
yield up his case to the greatest lawyers that can 
be got; that he must act in this serious plight as 
he shall be advised to act, and must not be self- 
willed, however right, but must promise to think 
only of his poor old mother’s anxiety and suffer- 
ing until he is released, or he will break her 
heart. 

“‘ Mother, it’s little enough to consent to,’’ re- 
turns the trooper, stopping her with a kiss; “ tell 
me what I shall do, and I’ll make a late begin- 
ning, and do it. Mrs. Bagnet, you'll take care 
of my mother, I know.” 

A very hard poke from the old girl. 

“ If you’ll bring her acquainted with Mr. Jarn- 
dyce and Miss Summerson, she will find them of 
her way of thinking, and they will give her the 
best advice and assistance.”’ 
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“ And, George,” says the old lady, “‘ we'll send 
with all haste for your brother. He is a sensible 
sound man, as they tell me, out in the world be- 
yond Chesney Wold, my dear, though I don’t 


know much of it myself, and will be of great 


service.” 

** Mother,” returns the trooper, “ is it too soon 
to ask a favor?” 

“ Surely not, my dear.” 

“Then grant me this one great favor,” says 
the trooper, kissing her hand. ‘“ Don’t let my 
brother know.” 

“*Not know what, my dear ?”’ 

“Not know of me. In fact, mother, I can’t 
bear it; 1 can’t make up my mind to it. He has 
proved himself so different from me, and has done 
so much to raise himself while I’ve been soldier- 
ing, that I haven’t the least of a face to see him 
in this place and under this charge. How could 
a man like him be expected to have any pleasure 
in such a discovery? It’s impossible. No, keep 
my secret from him, mother: do me a greater 
kindness than I deserve, and keep my secret from 
my brother, of all men.” 

* But not always, dear George ?”’ 

“* Why, mother, perhaps not for good and all— 
though I may come to ask that too—but keep it 
now, I do entreat you. If it’s ever broke to him 
that his rip of a brother has turned up, I could 
wish,” says the trooper, shaking his head very 
doubtfully, ‘‘ to break it myself, and be governed, 
as to advancing or retreating, by the way in 
which he seems to take it.”’ 


As he evidently has a rooted feeling on this 
point, and as the depth of it is recognized in Mrs. 
Bagnet’s face, his mother yields her implicit as- 


sent to what he asks. For this he thanks her 
kindly. 

‘“‘In all other respects, my dear mother, I’ll be 
as tractable and obedient as you can wish; on 
this one alone, I stand out firm. So now I am 
ready even for the lawyers. I have been draw- 
ing out,”’ he glances at his writing on the table, 
‘an exact account of what I knew of the de- 
ceased, and how | came to be involved in this un- 
fortunate affair. It’s entered up, plain and regular, 
like an orderly-book ; not a word in it but what’s 
wanted for the facts. I did intend to read it, 
straight on end, whensoever I was called upon to 
say any thing in my defense. I hope I may be 
let to do it still, but 1 have no longer a will of 
my own in this case, and whatever is said or 
done, I give my promise not to have any.” 

Matters being brought to this so far satisfactory 
pass, and time being on the wane, Mrs. Bagnet 
proposes a departure, Again and again the old 
lady hangs upon her son’s neck, and again and 
again the trooper holds her to his broad chest, 
with his great tears rolling down his face. 

“Where are you going to take my mother, 
Mrs. Bagnet ?” 

“] am going to the town house, my son, the 
family house. I have some business there, that 
must be looked to directly,” Mrs. Rouncewell 
answers. 


| “Will you see my mother safe there, in a 
| coach, Mrs. Bagnet? But of course I know you 
| will. Why should I ask it?” 

| Why, indeed, Mrs. Bagnet expresses with the 
umbrella. 

| “Take her, my old friend, and take my grat- 
itude along with you. Kisses to Quebec, and 
| Malta, love tomy godson, a hearty shake of the 
| band to Lignum, and this for yourself, and I wish 
| it was ten thousand pound in gold, my dear!”’ 
So saying the trooper puts his lips to the old girl’s 
tanned forehead, and the door shuts upon him in 
his cell. 

No entreaties on the part of the good old house- 
keeper will induce Mrs. Bagnet to retain the coach 
to take her home. Jumping out cheerfully at 
the door of the Dedlock mansion, and handing 
Mrs. Rouncewell up the steps, the old girl shakes 
hands and trudges off, arriving soon afterward . 
in the bosom of the Bagnet family, and falling 
to washing the greens, as if she had never been 
away. 

My Lady is in that room in which she held her 
last conference with the murdered man, and is 
sitting where she sat that night, and is looking at 
the spot where he stood upon the hearth, studying 
her so leisurely, when a tap comes at the door. 
Who is that? Mrs. Rouncewell. What has 
brought Mrs. Rouncewell to town so unexpect- 
edly? 

“Trouble, my Lady. Sad trouble. 
Lady, may I beg a word with you.” 

What new occurrence is it that makes this 
tranquil old woman tremble so. Far happier than 
her Lady, as her Lady has often thought her, why 
does she falter in this manner, and look at her 
with such strange mistrust. 

“What is the matter? Sit down and take 
your breath.” 

“O, my Lady, my Lady. I have found my 
son—my youngest, who went away for a soldier 
so long ago. And he is in prison.” 

“ For debt ?” 

*O, no, my Lady; I would have paid any 
debt, and joyful.” 

‘“ For what is he in prison then ?” 

‘* Charged with a murder, my Lady, of which 
he is as innocent as—as I am—accused of the 
murder of Mr. Tulkinghorn.”’ 

What does she mean by this look and this im- 
ploring gesture? Why does she come so close 
and kneel? What is the letter that she holds ? 

“ Lady Dedlock, my dear Lady, my good Lady, 
my kind Lady! You must have a heart to feel 
for me, you must have a heart to forgive me. I 
was in this family before you were born. I am 
devoted to it. But think of my dear son wrong- 
fully accused.” 

“I do not accuse him.” 

“No, my Lady, no. But others do, and he is 
in prison and in danger. O, Lady Dedlock, if 
you can say but a word to help to clear him, say 
it!”’ 

What delusion can this be? What power does 


Oh, my 





she suppose is in the person she petitions to avert 
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this unjust suspicion, if it be unjust? Her Lady’s 
handsome eyes regard her with astonishment, al- 
most with fear. 

“ My Lady, I came away last night from Ches- 
ney Wold to find my son in my old age, and the 
step upon the Ghost’s Walk was so constant and 
30 solemn that I never heard the like in all these 
years. Night after night, as it has fallen dark, 


the sound has echoed through your rooms, but | 


last night it was awfulest. And as it fell dark 
last night, my Lady, I got this letter.” 

“What letter is it?” 

“Hush! Hush!’ The housekeeper looks round | 
and answers in an agitated whisper: ‘“‘ My Lady, 
I have not breathed a word of it, I don’t believe 
what’s written in it, I know it can’t be true, I 


and the unfeeling, the sensible and the senseless. 
she has subdued her wonder until now. 

She opens the letter. Spread out upon the 
paper is a printed account of the discovery of the 
body, as it lay face downward on the floor, shot 
through the heart; and underneath is written 
her own name, with the word Murderess attached. 

It falls out of her hand. How long it may 
have lain upon the ground, how long she may 
have been unconscious she knows not; but it lies 
where it fell, and a servant stands before her an- 
nouncing the young man of the name of Guppy. 
The words have probably been repeated several 
times, for they are ringing in her head before she 
understands them. 

“Let him come in !” 





am sure and certain ‘that it is not true. But my 
son is in danger, and you must have a heart to 
pity me. If you know of any thing that is not 
known to others, if you have any suspicion, if you 
have any clew at all, and any reason for keeping 
it in your own breast, 0, my dear Lady, think of | 
me and conquer that reason and let it be known! | 
This is the most I consider possible. I know you | 
are not a hard lady, but you go your own way | 
always without help, and you are not familiar | 
with your friends, and all who admire you—and | 
all do—as a beautiful and elegant lady know you | 
to dwell far away from themselves, who can’t be 
approached close. You, my Lady, may have 


seme proud or angry reasons for disdaining to | 


utter something that you know; if so, pray, 0} 
pray think of a faithful servant, whose whole life | 


has been passed in this family which she dearly | | feet, ‘that Miss Summerson, 


| collect her thoughts. 
| she is the same Lady Dedlock, holding the same 


| not find fault with me,”’ 


He comes in. Holding the letter in her hand, 
which she has taken from the floor, she tries to 
In the eyes of Mr. Guppy 


prepared, proud, chilling state. 

“Your Ladyship may not be at first disposed 
to excuse this visit from one who has never been 
very welcome to your Ladyship; which he don’t 
complain of; for he is bound to confess that there 
never has been any particular reason on the face 
of things, why he should be; but I hope when I 
mention my motives to your Ladyship, you will 
says Mr. Guppy. 

“ Please to do so.” 

“Thank your Ladyship. I should first explain 
to your Ladyship,’’ Mr. Guppy sits on the edge 
of a chair, and puts his hat on the carpet at his 
whose image as | 


loves, and relent, and help to clear my son! My formerly mentioned to your Ladyship, was at one 


Lady, my good Lady,” the old housekeeper pleads | 
with genuine simplicity, “‘] am so humble in my | 
| communicated to me, after I had the pleasure of 


place, and you are by nature so high and distant, 


that you may not think what I feel for my child; | 


but I feel so much that I have come here to make 
so bold as to beg and pray you on my knees not 
to be scornful of us, if you can do us any right or 
justice at this fearful time !” 

Lady Dedlock raises her without one word, 
until she takes the letter from her hand. 

** Am I to read this ?” 

“When I am gone, my Lady, if you please; 
and then remembering the most that I consider 
possible.” 

“T know of nothing I can do; I know of no- 
thing that I reserve that can affect your son. I 
have never accused him.” 

“My Lady, you may pity him the more, under 


period of my life imprinted on my art, until erased 
by circumstances over which I had no control, 


waiting on your Ladyship last, that she particu 
larly wished me to take no steps whatever in any 
matter at all relating to her. And Miss Sum- 
merson’s wishes being a law (except as connected 
with circumstances over which I had no control), 
I consequently never expected to have the dis- 
tinguished honor of waiting on your Ladyship 
again.” 

And yet he is here now, Lady Dedlock moodily 
reminds him. 

* And yet I am here now,” Mr. Guppy admits. 
“My object being to communicate to your Lady- 
ship, under the seal of confidence, why I am here.” 

He can not do 80, she tells him, too plainly or 
too briefly. 





a false accusation, after reading the letter.” 

The old housekeeper leaves her with the letter 
in her hand. In truth she is not a hard lady | 
naturally, and the time has been when the sight | 
of the venerable figure sueing to her with such 
strong earnestness would have moved her to great 
compassion. But so long accustomed to suppress 
emotion, and keep down reality, so long schooled 
for her own purposes, in that destructive school 
which shuts out the natural feelings of the heart, 
like flies in amber, and spreads one uniform and 
dreary gloss over the good and bad, the feeling 


“Nor can I,” Mr. Guppy returne, with a sense 
of injury upon ‘him, “too particularly request your 
Ladyship to take particular notice that it’s no 
personal affair of mine that brings me here. I 
| have no interested views of my own to serve in 
| coming here. If it was not for my promise to 
Miss Summerson, and my keeping of it sacred— 
I, in point of fact, shouldn’t have darkened these 
doors again, but should have seen ‘em farther 
first.’ 
Mr. Guppy considers this a favorable moment 
for stroking up his hair with both hands. 


t 
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“Your Ladyship will remember, when I men- 
tion it, that the last time 1 was here, I run 
against a party very eminent in our profession, 
and whose loss we all deplore. That party cer- 
tainly did from that time apply himself to cutting 
in against me in a way that I call sharp practice, 
and did make it, at every turn and point, ex- 
tremely difficult for me to be sure that I hadn’t 
inadvertently led up to something contrary to 
Miss Summerson’s wishes. Self-praise is no rec- 
ommendation; but I may say of myself that I 
am not so bad a man of business neither.” 

Lady Dedlock looks at him in stern inquiry. 
Mr. Guppy immediately withdraws his eyes from 
her face, and looks any where else. 

“Indeed, it has been made so hard,”’ he goes 
on, “‘to have any idea what that party was up to 
in combination with others, that until the loss 
which we all deplore, I was graveled—an ex- 
pression which your Ladyship, moving in the 
higher circles, will be so good as to consider tant- 
amount to knocked over. Small, likewise a name 
by which I refer to another party, a friend of mine 
that your Ladyship is not acquainted with, got 
to be so close and double-faced that at times it 
wasn’t easy to keep one’s hands off his ears. How- 
ever, what with the exertion of my humble abil- 
ities, and what with the help of a mutual friend 
by the name of Mr. Tom Weevle (who is of a 
high aristocratic turn, and has your Ladyship’s 
portrait always hanging up in his room), I have 
now reasons for an apprehension, as to which I 
come to put your Ladyship upon your guard. 
First, will your Ladyship allow me to ask you 
whether you have had any strange visitors this 
morning? I don’t mean fashionable visitors, but 
such visitors, for instance, as Miss Barbary’s old 
servant, or as a person without the use of his jower 
extremities, carried up-stairs similarly to a jug?” 

“No!” 

“Then I assure your Ladyship that such visit- 
ors have been here, and have been received here. 
Because I saw them at the door, and waited at the 
corner of the square till they came out, and took 
half-an-hour’s turn afterward to avoid them.” 

“What have I to do with that, or what have 
you? I do not understand you. What do you 
mean?” 

“Your Ladyship, I came to put you on your 
guard. There may be no occasion for it. Very 
well. Then I have only done my best to keep 
my promise to Miss Summerson. I strongly 
suspect (from what Small has dropped, and from 
what we have twisted out of him), that those 
letters I was to have brought to your Ladyship 
were not destroyed when I supposed they were. 
That if there was any thing to be blown upon, it 
is now blown upon. That the visitors I have 
alluded to have been here this morning to make 
money of it. And that the money is made, or 
making.” 

Mr. Guppy picks up his hat and rises. 

‘Your Ladyship, I don’t want to say a word 
more, and I don’t want to hear a word more. I 
have acted up to Miss Summerson’s wishes in 








letting things alone, and in undoing what I had 
begun to do, as far as possible; that’s sufficient 
for me. In case I should be taking a liberty in 
putting your Ladyship on your guard when 
there’s no necessity for it, you’ll endeavor, I 
should hope, to outlive my presumption, and I'll 
endeavor to outlive your disapprobation. I now 
beg to take farewell of your Ladyship, and to 
assure you that there’s no danger of your ever 
being waited on by me again.” 

She scarcely acknowledges these parting words 
by any look or sign ; nt when he has been gone 
a little while, she rings the bell. 

“ Where is Sir Leicester ?” 

‘Mercury reports that he is at present shut 
up in the library, alone. 

“Has Sir Leicester had any visitors this morn- 
ing?” 

Several on business. Mercury proceeds to a 
description of them, which has been anticipated 
by Mr. Guppy. Enough; he may go. 

All is broken down. Her name is in these 
many mouths, her husband knows his wrongs, 
her shame will be published—may be spreading 
while she thinks about it—and in addition to the 
thunderclap so long foreseen by her, so unforeseen 
by him, she is denounced by an invisible accuser 
as the murderess of her enemy. 

Her enemy he was, and she has often, often, 
wished him dead. Her enemy he is, even in his 
grave. This dreadful accusation comes upon 
her, like a new torture at his lifelesshand. And 
when she recalls how she was secretly at his door 
that night, and how she may be represented to 
have sent her favorite girl away before, merely to 
release herself from observation, she shudders as 
if the hangman’s hands were at her neck. 

She has thrown herself upon the floor, and lies 
with her hair all wildly scattered, and her face 
buried in the cushions of a couch. See rises up, 
hurries to and fro, flings herself down again, and 
rocks and moans. The horror that is upon her, 
is unutterable. If she really were the murderess, 
it could hadly be, for the moment, more intense. 

For, as her murderous perspective, before the 
doing of the deed presents the subtle precautions 
for its commission, would have been closed up by 
a gigantic dilation of the hateful figure, prevent- 
ing her from séeing any consequences beyond it; 
and as those consequences would have rushed in, 
in an unimagined flood, the moment the figure 
was laid low—which always happens when a 
murder is done—so now she sees that when he 
used to be on the watch before her, and she used 
to think, “if a mortal stroke would but fall upon 
this man and take him from my way!” it was 
but wishing that all he held against her in his 
hand might be flung to the winds, and chance- 
sown in many places. So, too, with the wicked 
relief she felt in his death. What was his death 
but the keystone of a gloomy arch removed, and 
now the arch begins to fall in a thousand frag- 
ments, crushing and mangling piecemeal ! 

Thus a terrible impression steals upon and 
overshadows her, that from this pursuer, living 
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or dead—obdurate and imperturbable before her 
in his well-remembered guise, or not more obdu- 
rate and imperturbable in his coffin-bed—there is 
no escape but in death. Hunted she flies. The 
complication of her shame, her dread, remorse, 
and misery overwhelms her at its blight, and 
even her strength of reliance is overturned and 
whirled before it like a leaf before a mighty wind. 

She hurriedly addresses these lines to her hus- 
band, seals, and leaves them on her table: 


“If I am sought for, or accused of his murder, 
believe that I am whol!'y mnocent. Believe no 
other good of me, for I am innocent of nothing 
else that you have heard, or will hear laid to my 
charge. He prepared me, on that fatal night, 
for his disclosure of my guilt to you. After he 
had left me, I went out, on pretense of walking 
in the garden where I sometimes walk, but really 
to follow him, and make one last petition that he 
would not protract the dreadful suspense on 
which I have been racked you do not know how 
long, but would mercifully strike next morning. 

“*T found his house dark and silent. I rang 
twice at his door, but there was no reply, and I 
came home. I have no home Jeft. I will en- 
cumber you no more. May you in your first re- 
sentment be enabled to forget the unworthy 
woman on whom you wasted a most generous 
devotion, who avoids you only with a deeper 
shame than that with which she hurries from 
herself, and who writes this last adieu!” 


She vails and dresses quickly—leaves all her 
jewels and her money—listens—goes down-stairs 
at a moment when the hall is empty, opens and 
shuts the great door; flutters away in the shrill 
frosty wind. 

——. 
CHAPTER LVI.—Pursvrr. 

Impressive, as behoves its high breeding, the 
Dedlock town house stares at the other houses 
in the street of dismal grandeur, and gives no 
outward sign of any thing going on wrong within. 
Carriages rattle, doors are battered at, the world 
exchanges calls; ancient charmers with skeleton 
throats, and peachy cheeks that have a rather 
ghastly bloom upon them, seen by daylight, when 
indeed these fascinating creatures look like Death 
and the Lady fused together, dazzle the eyes of 
men. Forth from the frigid Mews come easily 
swinging carriages guided by short-legged coach- 
men in flaxen wigs, deep sunk into downy ham- 
mercloths; and up behind mount luscious Mer- 
curies bearing sticks of state, and wearing cocked 
hats broadwise: a spectacle for the Angels. 

The Dedlock town house changes not exter- 
nally, and hours pass before its exalted dullness 
is disturbed within. But Volumnia the fair, 
being subject to the prevalent complaint of bore- 
dom, and finding that disorder attacking her 
spirits with some violence, ventures at length to 
repair to the library for change of scene. Her 
gentle tapping at the door producing no response, 
she opens it and peeps in; seeing no one there, 
takes possession. 





The sprightly Dedlock is reputed in that grass- 
grown city of the ancients, Bath, to be stimulated 
by an urgent curiosity, which compels her on all 
convenient and inconvenient occasions to sidle 
about with a golden glass at her eye, peering 
into objects of every description. Certain it is 
that she avails herself of the present opportunity 
of hovering over her kinsman’s letters and papers 
like a bird; taking a short peck at this docu- 
ment, and a blink with her head on one side at 
that document, and hopping about from table to 
table with her glass at her eye in an inquisitive 
and restless manner. In the course of these re- 
searches she stumbles over something, and turn- 
ing her glass in that direction sees her kinsman 
lying on the ground like a felled tree. 

Volumnia’s pet little scream acquires a con- 
siderable augmentation of reality from this sur- 
prise, and the house is quickly in commotion. 
Servants tear up and down stairs, bells are vio- 
lently rung, doctors are sent for, and Lady Ded- 
lick is sought in all directions, but not found. 
Nobody has seen or heard her since she last rang 
her bell. Her letter to Sir Leicester is discovered 
on her table, but it is doubtful yet whether he 
has not received another missive from another 
world requiring to be personally answered—and 
all the living languages, und all the dead, are as 
one to him. 

They lay him down upon his bed, and chafe, 
and rub, and fan, and put ice to his head, and 
try every means of restoration: Howbeit, the 
day has ebbed away, and it is night in his room 
before his stertorous breathing lulls, or his fixed 
eyes show any consciousness of the candle that is 
occasionally passed before them. But when this 
change begins, it goes on, and by-and-by he nods, 
or moves his eyes, or even his hand, in token that 
he hears and comprehends. 

He fell down, this morning, a handsome stately 
gentleman, somewhat infirm, but of a fine pres- 
ence, and with a well-filled face. He lies upon 
his bed, an aged man with sunken cheeks, the 
decrepit shadow of himself. His voice was rich 
and mellow, and he had so long been thoroughly 
persuaded of the weight and import to mankind 
of any word he said, that his words really had 
come to sound as if there were something in 
them. But now he can only whisper, and what 
he whispers sounds what it is—mere jumble and 
jargon. 

His favorite and faithful housekeeper stands 
by his bedside. It is the first party he notices, 
and he clearly derives pleasure from it. After 
vainly trying to make himself understood in 
speech, he makes signs for a pencil. So inex- 
pressively that they can not at first understand 
him; it is his old housekeeper who makes out 
what he wants, and brings him a slate. 

After pausing for some time, he slowly scrawls 
upon it, in-a hand that is not his, “Chesney 
Wold ?” 

No, she tells him, he is in London. He was 
taken ill in the library this morning. Right 
thankful she is that she happened to come to 
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London, and is able to attend upon him. “It is 
not an illness of any serious consequence, Sir 
Leicester. You wiil be much better to-morrow, 
Sir Leicester. All the gentlemen say so.”’ This 
with the tears coming down her fair old face. 

After making a survey of the room and looking 
with particular attention all round the bed where 
the doctors stand, he writes “‘ My Lady.” 

“My Lady went out, Sir Leicester, before you 
were taken ill, and don’t know of your illness 
yet.” 

He points again, in great agitation, at the two 
words. They all try to quiet him, but he points 
again with increased agitation. On their looking 
at one another, not knowing what to say, he 
takes the slate once more, and writes “‘My Lady. 
For God’s sake, where ?” and makes an imploring 
moan. 

It is thought better that his old housekeeper 
should @ive him Lady Dedlock’s letter, the con- 
tents of which no one knows or can surmise. 
She opens it for him, and puts it out for his 
perusal, Having read it twice by a great effort, 
he turns it down so that it shall not be seen, and 
lies moaning. He passes into a kind of relapse, 
or into a swoon, and it is an hour before he opens 
his eyes, reclining on his faithful and attached 
servant’s arm. The doctors know that he is best 
with her, and when not actively engaged about 
him stand aloof. 

The slate comes into requisition again; but 
the word he wants to write he can not remember. 
His anxiety, his eagerness, and affliction, at this 
pass, are pitiable to behold. It seems as if he 
must go mad, in the necessity he feels for haste, 
and the inability, under which he labors, of ex- 
pressing to do what, or to fetch whom. He has 
written. the letter B, and there stopped. Of a 
sudden, in the height of his misery, he puts Mr. 
before it. The old housekeeper suggests Bucket. 
Thank Heaven! That’s his meaning. 

Mr. Bucket is found to be down-stairs by ap- 
pointment. Shall he come up? 

There is no possibility in misconstruing Sir 
Leicester’s burning wish to see him, or the desire 
he signifies to have the room cleared of every 
soul but the housekeeper. It is speedily done, 
and Mr. Bucket appears. Of all men upon earth, 
Sir Leicester seems, fallen from his high estate, 
to place his sole trust and reliance upon this 
man. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I’m sorry to 
see you like this. I hope you'll cheer up. I’m 

sure you will, on account of the family credit.” 

Sir Leicester puts his letter in his hand, and 
looks intently in his face, while he reads it. A 
new intelligence, comes into Mr. Bucket’s eye as 
he reads on; with one hook of his finger, while 
that eye is still glancing over the words, he indi- 
cates, “Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I under- 
stand you.” 

Sir Leicester writes upon the slate. “Fall, 
forgiveness. Find—’’ Mr. Bucket stops his 
hand 


But my search after her must be begun out of 
hand. Not a minute must be lost.” 

With the quickness of thought, he follows Sir 
Leicester Dedlock’s look toward a little box upon 
a table. 

“ Bring it here, Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet ? 
Certainly. Open it with one of these here keys? 
Certainly. The littlestkey? Tobesure. Take 
the notes out? SolIwill. Count’em? That’s 
soon done. Twenty and thirty’s fifty, and twenty- 
seven and fifty’s one twenty, and forty’s one 
sixty. Take ’em for expenses? That I'll do, 
and render an account, of course. Don’t spare 
money? No, I won't.” 

The velocity and certainty of Mr. Bucket’s in- 
terpretation on all these heads is little short of 
miraculous. Mrs. Rouncewell, who holds the 
light, is giddy with the swiftness of his eyes and 
hands, as he starts up, furnished for his journey. 

‘*You’re George’s mother, old lady; that’s 
about what you are, I believe ?”’ says Mr. Bucket, 
aside, with his hat already on, and buttoning his 
coat. 

“Yes, sir, I am his distressed mother.” 

“ So I thought, according to what he mentioned 
to me just now. Well, then, I'll tell you some- 
thing. Youneedn’t be distressedno more. Your 
son’s all right. Now don’t you begin a-crying, 
because what you’ve got to do is to take care of 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and you won’t do 
that by crying. As to your son, he’s all right, I 
tell you, and he sends his loving duty, and hoping 
you’re the same. He’s discharged honorable; 
that’s about what he is; with no more imputation 
on his character than there is on yours, and yours 
is a tidy one, Pll bet a pound. You may trust 
me, for I took your son. He conducted himself 
in a game way, too, on that occasion, and he’s a 
fine-made man, and you’re a fine-made old lady, 
and you’re a mother and son, the pair of you, as 
be might showed for. models in a caravan. Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, what you've trusted 
to me I'll go through with. Don’t you be afraid 
of my turning out of my way right or left, or 
taking a sleep, or a wash, or a shave, till I have 
found what I go in search of. By every thing as 
is kind and forgiving on your part, Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, I will, and I wish you better, 
and these family affairs smoothed over, as many 
other family affairs equally has been, and equally 
will be, to the end of time.” 

With this peroration, Mr. Bucket, buttoned up, 
goes quietly out, looking steadily before him, as 
if he were aiready piercing the night in quest of 
the fugitive. 

His first step is to take himself to Lady Ded- 
lock’s rooms, and look all over them for any 
trifling indication that may helphim. The rooms 
are in darkness now; and to see Mr. Bucket with 
a wax-light in his hand, holding it above his 
head, and taking a sharp mental inventory of the 
many delicate objects so curiously at variance 
with himself would be to see a sight—which 
nobody does see, as he is to lock him- 





« Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, I'll find her. 


selfin. ‘“ A spicy boudoir this,” says Mr. Bucket 
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who feels in a manner furbished up in his French 
by the blow of the morning. “Must have costa 
sight of money. Rum articles to cut away from, 
these; she must have been hard put to it!” 

Opening and shutting table-drawers, and look- 
ing into caskets and jewel-cases, he sees the re- 
flection of himself in various mirrors, and moral- 
izes thereon. 

“One might suppose I was moving in the 
fashionable circles, and getting myself up for 
Almack’s,” says Mr. Bucket. ‘I begin to think 
I must be a swell in the Gaurds, without know- 
ing it.” 

Then looking about, he has opened a dainty 
little chest in an inner drawer. His great hand 
turning over some gloves which it can scarcely 
feel, they are so light and soft within it, comes 
upon a white handkerchief. 

“Hum! Let’s have a look at you,”’ says Mr. 
Bucket, putting down the light. ‘“ What should 
you be kept by yourself for? what’s your motive ? 
are you her Ladyship’s property, or some body 
else’s ? You’ve got a mark upon you, somewheres 
or another, I suppose ?” 

He finds it as he speaks, ‘‘ Esther Summer- 
son.” 

“Oh! says Mr. Bucket, pausing, with his 
finger at his ear. ‘Come, I’ll take yow.’’ 

He completes his observations as quietly and 
carefully as he has carried them on, leaves every 
thing else precisely as he found it, glides away 
after some five minutes in all, and passes into 
the street. With a glance upward at the dimly 


lighted windows of Sir Leicester’s room, he sets 


off, full sailing, to the nearest coach-stand, picks 
out the horse for his money, and directs to be 
driven to the Shooting Gallery. Mr. Bucket does 
not claim to be a scientific judge of horses, but 
he lays out a little money on the principal events 
in that line, and generally sums up his knowledge 
of the subject in the remark that when he sees a 
horse as can go, he knows him. 

His knowledge is not at fault in the present 
instance. Cluttering over the stones at a dan- 
gerous pace, yet thoughtfully bringing his keen 
eyes to bear on every slinking creature whom he 
passes in the midnight streets, and even on the 
lights in upper windows where people are going 
or gone to bed, and on all the turnings that he 
rattles by, and alike on the heavy sky, and on the 
earth where the snow lies there—for something 
may present itself to assist him any where—he 
dashes to his destination at such a speed that 
when he stops, the horse half smothers him in a 
cloud of steam. 

‘“*Unbar him half a moment to freshen him up, 
and I'll be back.” 

He runs up the long wooden entry, and finds 
the trooper smoking his pipe. 

“T thought I should, George, after what you 
have gone through, my lad. I haven’t a word 
to spare. Now, honor, all to save a woman. 
Miss Summerson that was here when Gridley 
died—that was the name I know—all right !— 
where does she live?” 





The trooper has just come from there, and gives 
him the address rear Oxford-street. 

“You won’t repent it, George. Good-night!”” 

He is off again with an impression of haying 
seen Phil sitting by the frosty fire staring at him 
open-mouthed ; and gallops away again, and gets 
out in a cloud of steam again. 

Mr. Jarndyce, the only person up in the house, 
is just going to bed, rises from his book on hear- 
ing the rapid ringing at the bell, and comes down 
to the door in his dressing-gown. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir.” In a moment, his 
visitor is confidential with him in the hall, has 
shut the door, and stands with his hand upon the 
lock. “I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore. Inspector Bucket. Look at that handker- 
chief, sir. Miss Esther Summerson’s. Found it 
myself put away in a drawer of Lady Dedlock’s 
—dquarter of an hour ago. Not a moment to lose. 
Matter of life or death. You know Lady Ded- 
lock ?”” 

ia) Yes.”’ 

“There has been a discovery there to-day. 
Family affairs had come out. Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock, Baronet, has had a fit—apoplexy or paraly- 
sis—and couldn’t be brought to, and precious 
time has been lost. Lady Dedlock disappeared 
this afternoon, and left a letter for him that looks 
bad. Turn your eyes over it. Here it is!” 

Mr. Jarndyce having read it, asks him what he 
thinks ? 

“T don’t know. It looks like suicide any- 
ways; there’s more and more danger every min- 
ute of its drawing to that. Id give an hundred 
pound an hour to have got the start of the pres- 
ent time. Now, Mr. Jarndyce, I am employed 
by Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, to follow her 
and find her. To save her, and take her his for- 
giveness. I have money and full power, but 1 
want something else. I want Miss Summerson.” 

Mr. Jarndyce, in a troubled voice, repeats, 
“Miss Summerson.”’ 

“Now, Mr. Jarndyce;” Mr. Bucket has read 
his face with the greatest attention all along, “1 
speak to you as a gentleman of a humane heart, 
and under such pressing circumstances as don’t 
often happen. If ever delay was dangerous, it’s 
dangerous now, and if ever you couldn’t after- 
ward forgive yourself for causing it, this is the 
time worth, as I tell you, a hundred pound a-piece. 
Eight or ten hours at least have been lost, since 
Lady Dedlock disappeared. I am charged to find 
her. I am Inspector Bucket. Besides all the 
rest that’s heavy on her, she has upon her, as she 
believes, suspicion of murder. If I follow her 
alone, she being in ignorance of what Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock, Baronet, has communicated to me, 
may be driven to desperation. ButifI follow her 
in company with a young lady answering to the 
description of a young lady that she has a kind- 
ness for—I ask no question, and I say no more, 
than that she will give me credit for being friend- 
ly. Let me come up with her and be able to 
have the hold upon her of putting that young lady 
for’ard, and I’ll save her, and prevail with her, if 
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she is alive. Let me come up with her alone— 
a harder matter—and I'll do my best; but I don’t 
answer for what the best may be. Time flies; 
it’s getting on for one o’clock. When one strikes, 
there’s another hour gone, and it’s worth a thou- 
sand pound now instead of a hundred.” 

This is all true, and the pressing nature of the 
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case can not be questioned. Mr. Jarndyce begs 
him to remain there, while he speaks to Miss 
Summerson. Mr. Bucket says he will, but act- 
ing on his usual principle, does no such thing— 
following up-stairs instead, and keeping his man 
in sight. So he remains, dodging and lurking 
about in the gloom of the staircase while they 
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confer. In a very little time, Mr. Jarndyce comes 
down, and tells him that Miss Summerson will 
join him directly, and place herself under his pro- 
tection, to accompany him where he pleases. Mr. 
Bucket, satisfied, expresses high approval, and 
awaits her coming, at the door. 

There he mounts a high tower in his mind, and 
looks out, far and wide. Many solitary figures, 
he perceives, are creeping through the streets ; 
many solitary figures out on heaths, and roads, 
and lying under haystacks. But the figure that 
he seeks is not among them. Other solitaries he 
perceives, in nooks of bridges, looking over; and 
in shadowed places down by the river’s level; 
and a dark, dark, shapeless object drifting with 
the tide, more solitary than all, clings with a 
drowning hold on his attention. 

Where is she? Living or dead, where is she? 
If as he folds the handkerchief, and carefully puts 
it up, it were able, with an enchanted power, to 
bring before him the place where she found it, 
and the night landscape near the cottage where 
it covered the little child, would he descry her 
there? On the waste where the brick-kilns are 
burning with a pale-blue flare; where the straw 


his parti-colored compeers, and exhibit their 
virtues to the world. 

The first was my mother’s cat “ Brindle.” 
What a host of endearing associations does the 
name recall to memory, and what an endless 
panorama of family pictures, which must all 
vanish, as they come, without observation. 
Naturalists have said that the cat is attached to 
places and not to persons. Brindle would have 
said, if he could have said any thing, that they 
knew nothing about it. He was an overgrown 
tom, of the true tabby pattern. All places were 
alike to him, if one person, his mistress, were 
present. He would sit and doze on the narrow 
back of her chair for hours together, but pre- 
ferred the middle of the table, under her eye, 
and close to the book from which she read. He 
always overlooked the preparation of the pastry 
when she visited the kitchen for that purpose, 
and followed her up stairs and down though all 
her domestic duties daily. At night he escorted 
her regularly to her chamber-door, and then de- 
scended to the lower regions on a mousing ex- 
pedition. In the morning he called her regu- 
larly at seven o’clock, by crooning and scratch- 
ing at the door, where he waited till she came 


roof of the wretched huts, in which the bricks are mg 


made, are being scattered by the wind; where 
the clay and water are hard frozen, and the mill 
in which the gaunt blind horse goes round all day, 
looks like an instrument of human torture; trav- 
ersing this deserted, blighted, spot, there is a 
lonely figure with the sad world to itself, pelted 
by the snow and driven by the wind, and cast 
out, it would seem, from all companionship. It 
is the figure of a woman too; but it is miserably 
dressed, and no such clothes ever came through 
the hall and out at the great door of the Dedlock 
mansion. 





JUSTICE TO PUSS. 

EW animals, I consider, have received a 
greater share of unjust calumny than the 
cat, and it is my intention in the present paper 
to stand up for it, and prove its claim to con- 
sideration by recapitulating certain passages of 
feline history, with which it has been at various 
times my lot to become acquainted. I shall 
state nothing but facts. If puss be dear to me, 
truth is dearer ; and let no man suspect me of 
sophistication if I tell him what he never heard 
before, and might have been slow to suspect. 
My feline friends, some traits of whose personal 
history and character I am about to recall, are 
all, with one exception, dead and buried long 
. Did I say “buried!” Having pledged 
myself to speak truth, I must recall that ex- 
pression: few of them, I am sorry to say, were 
buried ; one or two, I recollect, did find rest in 
honored graves—in the under the goose- 
berry bushes; for the remainder, the reader 
will be so good as to substitute “ dust-boxed” 
for “‘buried.” And now, that point being set- 
tled, we may proceed to invoke from what some 
long-haired poet calls “ the caverns of memory,” 
the slumbering shades of Grimalkin gray and 





forth. He slept a good part of the day, but 
would wake up immediately if she rose to leave 
the room. In case of her illness he took his 
station on the landing outside of the chamber 
where she lay, and had to be fed there, as no- 
thing could induce him to leave the spot. He 
was a cat of no accomplishments, and would 
rarely submit to be fondled by any but his mis- 
tress. Poor fellow! his fine coat and portly 
proportions were the death of him; he was 
snatched up by a member of the skinners’ com- 
pany, while watching at the door for the return 
of her he loved, and was slaughtered for the 
sake of his fur. 

“Turnkey” was intended for Brindle’s suc- 
cessor, and might have led a happy life had he 
known our good intentions toward him. He 
was brought up at a dairy-farm, was a magnifi- 
cent tortoise-shell tom, and derived his name 
from the figure of a large key plainly visible on 
his flank. Happening to be on a visit to the 
farm soon after the loss of Brindle, I begged 
him of farmer Bolton, and putting him in a 
canvas bag, which I thoughtlessly suspended 
from the axletree of the gig, drove him home, a 
distance of some miles. When released from 
the bag in my mother’s kitchen, while Betty 
was preparing, according to the prescribed 
formula, to butter his feet, to prevent his stray- 
ing, he darted like a mad creature twenty times 
round the room, shot over the fire and up the 
chimney, where being stopped by the smoke- 
jack, he came down again, looking black and 
furious, dashed through a pane of glass, and 
made off. Of course we gave him up for lost, 
and expected neither to see nor to hear of him 
again. Notso, however. When farmer Bolton 
‘rose next morning, Turnkey, dirty, draggled, 
wet and wounded, and shorn of half his coat, 
was the first living thing that met his eyes 
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How he had found his way back is one of those 
mysteries not very easily fathomed. No won- 
der that he was shy of strangers ever after, and 
would fly from the house whenever they ap- 


“Peter” was a stray, who came, as cats are 
frequently known to do, to volunteer for the 
situation of Brindle, which he must have in- 
stinctively discovered to be vacant. He was 
an undersized, foxy-looking fellow, with a dis- 
reputable tail which had suffered fracture, and, 
from lack of surgery, had healed with a knot 
in the middle. But he was a knowing tactician, 
and earned his way to favor before he claimed 
it. At first he hung about the house, seizing 
such scraps as were offered to him out of com- 
passion for his hungry face, and not venturing 
to be familiar till he had proved himself of use. 
One night he managed to avoid being shut out, 
and the next morning he brought an enormous 
rat, which he had killed in the cellar, and laid 
it in the centre of the kitchsn-floor, where he 
was found keeping guard over it. This exploit 
was interpreted, as it was doubtless meant, as 
an offer of service, accompanied with a speci- 
men of workmanship. A compact was entered 
into, ratified by a basin of milk, into which Peter 
dipped his whiskers, and took post at once as 
the house-cat, giving general satisfaction by the 
diligent discharge of his duties. He soon began 
to exhibit extraordinary talents. His first ac- 
quirement was the art of opening the kitchen- 
door for himself, and this he learned to do ere 
fong by a single leap at the latch: the dining- 
room door, however, presenting nothing but a 
smooth brass handle, cost him more pains ; still 
he frequently accomplished it by continuous 
pawing, though it evidently required a very 
strong inducement to impel to the undertaking. 
Though he would not submit to nursing, the 
children grew fond of him, and taught him to 
fetch and carry. In this he excelled the clever- 
est dogs, and liked the sport so well that he 
would bring the ball in his mouth, and solicit 
a game two or three times a day. He was nei- 
ther greedy nor a thief, and though he would 
beg with the patience and perseverance of a 
Carmelite monk, it was never from choice, but 
at the word of command, that he did so. He 
had but one fault, and that was his leanness. 
He refused to grow fat and sleek. Perhaps this 
was owing to his eating nothing but flesh, fish, 
and fowl—of which latter, by the way, he con- 
trived to help himself to a liberal quantity, by 
pouncing from under the cabbage-leaves, or out 
of a tree, upon the sparrows in the garden. 
Peter died in the height of his popularity from 
the bite of a terrier dog, who had the reputation 
of having killed half the cats in the neighbor- 
hood. 

In cities, cats are frequently the victims of 
cruel negligence, from being thcughtlessly aban- 
doned by their owners upon a change of resi- 
dence. Poor puss is too often omitted from the 
catalogue of “ goods removed,” and is left to 
bewail her fate in the empty house, in which 





she is sometimes starved to death through the 
absence of any tenant; or, escaping that fate, 
has to subsist by hunting and foraging upon the 
cat’s common ground, the roofs of out-houses, 
the gardens, and garden-walls of the district. 
Sometimes puss has a family to rear under 
these distressing circumstances, and half a dozen 
mouths to provide for without the aid of the 
cat’s meat-man or the milk-woman. How she 
manages to get through the difficult undertak- 
ing is more than we can explain categorically ; 
but the following sample of maternal anxiety, 
prudence, and knowledge of the world in a cat, 
may serve to throw some light upon the busi- 
ness. A friend, whose avocations call him early 
to the city, was lately making his morning toilet, 
when he observed the abandoned cat of a neigh- 
bor, who had removed some time before, stealth- 
ily surmounting his garden-wall. She carried 
a kitten in her mouth; and, finding the back- 
door open, flew past the servant, darted into the 
house, ran up-stairs, and deposited the kitten 
on the soft rug before the parlor fire, retreating 
immediately without beat of drum. The kitten, 
on examination, was found half-dead with cold 
and hunger, and almost in the last stage of ex- 
istence. It was, of course, fed with a little warm 
milk, and encouraged to-get well if it could. A 
few days effected a wonderful change, and with- 
in a week it was as well and as playful as kit- 
tens generally are. In a fortnight it had grown 
quite stout and strong; and then (mirabile dic- 
tu), at the same hour in the morning, the mother 
reappeared in precisely the same way, with 
another sick and starved infant in her mouth, 
which also she deposited in the same way upon 
the rug. Then, driving the first and now fat 
kitten before her, the two descended to the gar- 
den. But now there was a difficulty to be got 
over, which puss, with all her forethought, had 
not anticipated. The first visitor had grown so 
fat and heavy that the mother could not carry it 
in her mouth ; and yet it was not strong enough 
to leap to the top of the garden-wall. Happily 
the dust-bin presented a half-way station; but 
even this was too high a leap for the kitten, 
who appeared unwilling to make the attempt. 
Twenty times at least did the mother jump up 
and down, to show the youngster how it was 
to be done. At last the kitten plucked up cour- 
age and made an effort, which only succeeded 
at length by the mother’s taking her station on 
the top and seizing it by the neck as it leaped 
to meet her. Thus the two got clear off, and 
never again made their appearance. The second 
kitten, like the first, soon grew strong and frolic- 
some, and was left in the enjoyment of its com- 
fortable home without further visit from the 
parent. 

It is not difficult to imagine the circumstances 
which drove the mother cat, in this instance 
(for the truth of which I am in a condition to 
vouch), to these extraordinary proceedings. We 
know that she had herself been accustomed to 
an in-door life, and no doubt the recollection of 
the warmth, and comfort, and regular feeding 
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she had there enjoyed prompted her to secure 
such a position for her sick offspring. We may 
fairly suppose, as she did not come again, that 
some of her family (for cats rarely have so few 
as two kittens) had perished from cold and 
hardship before she had recourse to the step she 
took to preserve the remaining two. She must 
have known, too, and in her way reasoned upon 
it, that housekeepers keep but one cat, and that 
it was necessary to remove the first in order to 
secure the safety of the second. How cleverly 
she carried out her plan, and how pertinaciously 
she adhered to it, we have seen. 

I am of opinion that cats differ as much in 
character as human beings do; and like human 
beings, their character is very much ,to be predi- 
cated from their countenances. No two are 
ever seen alike, and they vary as much in the 
conformation of their skulls as do the different 
races of mankind. Southey, in his “ Doctor,” 
gives a curious chapter upon the cats of his ac- 
quaintance—a chapter in which humor and 
natural history are agreeably mingled together ; 
he was evidently a close observer of the habits 
of poor puss, and took much delight in the 
whims, frolics, and peculiarities of his favorites. 
Gilbert White, in his “‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’’ records an instance of a cat who suckled 
a young hare, who followed her about the gar- 
den, and came jumping to her call of affection. 
The Rev. Mr. Sawley, of Elford, near Lichfield, 
once took the young ones out of a hare which 
was shot. They were alive, and the cat, who 
had lately lost her own kittens, carried them off 
—it was supposed to eat them ; but it soon ap- 
peared that it was affection and not hunger that 
actuated her, as she suckled them and brought 
them up as their mother. 

Cats may be trained to obedience and to reg- 
ular habits by those who choose to take the 
necessary pains. We have seén a cat sit at 
table, spectacles on nose, apparently reading a 
big volume, and occasionally turning over the 
leaves with all the gravity of a philosopher. 
Some time ago—it may be ten years—a man 
appeared in London with an exhibition of cats, 





four of which drew him about the room in a 
small chariot They were introduced to the 
public as “ Tibby, Tabby, Tottle, and Tott,” and 
possessed various accomplishments, which some 
of our readers may possibly have witnessed. In 
France, the cat (puss is a word unknown there) 
plays a prominent part in the shops of fashion 
frequented by the ladies. She has a cushion 
on the counter, where she sits, or lies coiled 
up, all day long, soothed by the caresses of the 
customers waiting their turn to be served. She 
is a pampered idol, fond of sweetmeats, and 
grows to an enormous size, the bigger the bet- 
ter and the more creditable to the establishment. 
There, too, she is an article of commerce, and 
is bred and reared for the market—a fine cat 
being a necessary appendage to a well-furnished 
house. 

Cats are sometimes taxed with a want of 
gratitude ; but this is a charge which no one 
who is systematically kind to them would ever 
think of making. The fact is, they have more 
discrimination of human character than most 
dogs possess, and are slow to testify attachment 
which may not be deserved or reciprocated. 
Pincher wags his tail and licks the hands of 2 
dozen benefactors in a day, if they turn up; 
Puss rarely bestows her affections on more than 
one, and that one must be essentially a keeper 
at home, a part and parcel of the establishment 
of which puss is amember. She manifests her 
gratitude much in the same way as the dog, that 
is, by licking the hands of her benefactor, or 
rubbing herself against his feet or garments ; 
and if such demonstrations are much less fre- 
quent with the cat than with the dog, it may be 
that they are none the less sincere. 

But I must cut off my cats’ tales, lest I be 
accused of a design upon the reader’s patience. 
while my real design is upon his compassion, 
In vindicating the claims of a persecuted race 
to more merciful consideration, I have brought 
them forward that they might speak for them- 
selves. The essence of their united appeals 
may be summed up in three words, “ Justicz 
to Puss!” 





Manthly Record of Current Cuents. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ge past month has not been fertile in events of 
interest or importance. The Executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government have been occupied 
mainly in reorganizing their bureaus, and arranging 
the new appointments to office which the advent of 
a new administration brings with it. The Secretary 
of State, according to general rumor, has been en- 
gaged in preparing instructions for the recently ap- 
pointed diplomatic agents, and has published two 
circulars to our consuls and the inferior members of 
our several legations, designed to regulate their of- 
ial conduct. More stringent rules for the govern- 
sent of their offices have been promulgated, and 





| they are enjoined to discard, so far as possible, the 


court dresses and other compliances with foreign 
usage which etiquette and custom have hitherto pre- 
scribed. With the opening of the season for fishing 
on the coast of the British North American provinces, 
fresh anxieties have arisen as to the extent to which 
the fishermen will be allowed to prosecute their la- 
bors. The fact that no substantial progress has yet 
been made toward the adjustment of the points in 
controversy between England and the United States, 
awakens apprehensions that the British authorities 
will enforce with a good deal of vigor what they claim 
as their rights, and it has been stated on good au- 
thority that many of the American fishing vessels 
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have gone out armed, in order to resist coercion 
when they can hope to do so successfully. Under 
such circumstances, there is doubtless considerable 
ground for anxiety, as a collision between vessels 
of the two countries would very greatly embarrass 
the pacific solution of the question, without regard to 
its intrinsic merits. Our government is understood 
to be pressing the negotiations with vigor and earn- 
estness, and has sent two steam vessels, the Prince- 
ton and the Fulton, to the scene of danger for the 
purpose of keeping the peace. Serious difficulties, 
meantime, have sprung up between the French and 
English in regard to the fisheries of St. George’s 
Bay. The French claim by treaty certain rights in 
connection with these fisheries, and a French cutter 
has recently driven some forty English fishing ves- 
sels out of the bay entirely. This course has been 
taken mainly in retaliation for the action of the En- 
glish in stopping the French from fishing on the 
Labrador coast last season. This new danger has 
produced an increased moderation in the tone with 
which the British provincial press have been in the 
habit of speaking of the American claims. 

Congress, at its last session, authorized surveys 
for the selection of the best route for railroad com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific. Four 
expeditions have been fitted out for the prosecution 
of this very important exploration. The first, under 
command of Major Stevens, late of the engineer 
corps, has for its object the survey of the territory 
stretching from the Upper Mississippi to Puget’s 
Sound, and will proceed from St. Pauls, in Minne- 
sota, to the Great Bend of the Missouri River, thence 
on the table land between the Missouri and Saskat- 
chanan rivers, to the most available pass in the 
Rocky Mountains, surveying the best passes in the 
Cascade Range and in the Rocky Mountains, from 
the 49th parallel to the headwaters of the Missouri. 
The second, under Lieutenant Whipple, is to survey 
the region of our western territory adjacent to the 
parallel of 35 degrees ; it will proceed from the Mis- 
sissippi along the headwaters of the Canadian, across 
the Rio Peco, and enter the valley of the Rio del 
Norte near Albuquerque, thence through Walker’s 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific at some 
point on the coast of Southern California, near San 
Pedro, Los Angeles, or San Diego. The third, un- 
der Captain Gunnison, will pass through the Rocky 
Mountains near the headwaters of the Del Norte, by 
way of the Heurfano River into the valley of the 
Green and Grande rivers, thence westwardly along 
the Nicollet River of the Great Basin, thence north 
to the Lake Utah, surveying on a return route the 
best passes of the Wasatch range through the coal 
basin into the forks of the Platte. The fourth is to 
operate in California—in the region west of the 
Lower Colorado to the Pacific. Starting from Be- 
nicia, in California, it will examine the passes of 
the Sierra Nevada from the San Joaquin and Tulare 
valleys, together with the whole country southeast 
of the Tulare Lake, to ascertain the best route be- 
tween Walker’s Pass, or any other practicable passes 
in that region, and the mouth of the Gila, and from 
that point to the Pacific at San Diego. A glance at 
the map will show that these expeditions, by their 
combined operations, will sweep the whole area of 
our territory between the Mississippi and the Pacific, 
They are under the charge of accomplished officers, 
and have reference not only to the examination of 
the country with reference toa railroad route, but to its 

geography, topography, climate, soil, and productions. 

In the New York Legislature an important bill has 
been passed, by agreement among the several polit- 





ical parties, looking to the more speedy completion 
of the State Canals. It provides for such an amend- 
ment of the Constitution as will allow the adoption 
of the following propositions: The canals are to be 
finished by borrowing nine millions of dollars, with- 
out tax, but on the strength of the revenues: a mill- 
ion and a half is to be borrowed to pay the canal 
revenue certificates: the canals shall be completed 
in four years : it is made imperative on the Legisla- 
ture to provide the means : the contracts of 1851 are 
to be repudiated, and the work is to be let out to the 
lowest bidder. The proposition is to be submitted 
to the people at the election in November next. 

A large and highly respectable Convention of del- 
egates from the Southern States recently assembled 
at Memphis, Tenn., and remained in session for 
three days. Its leading object was the adoption of 
measures for the adv t of the al and 
planting interests of the South. Hon. William C. 
Dawson, of Georgia, was elected President. The 
proceedings were eminently temperate and judicious. 
Resolutions were adopted strongly urging upon the 
General Government the necessity of constructing a 
railroad to the Pacific, and the only restriction as to 
its loeation was that requiring the route chosen to 
be that “ which scientific exploration should show to 
possess the greatest degree of advantage, in genial 
climate, fertility of soil, cheapness of construction, 
and accessibility at all seasons from all parts of the 
Union.” Nearly a thousand delegates, representing 
fifteen States, were in attendance. 

The approaching inauguration and opening of the 
Crystal Palace in the city of New York, excites a 
good deal of attention as this Record closes. It is to 
take place on the 14th of July, and will be honored by 
the attendance of the President of the United States 
and other distinguished guests. The building will 
be very nearly completed by that time, although all 
the articles intended for exhibition in it will not be 
displayed at the opening. The structure is very 
large, and architecturally is beyond doubt one of the 
most strikingly beautiful fabrics ever erected in this 
country. ‘Though only about one-fourth as large as 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, its proportions and 
general form are decidedly superior to that. The 
exhibition promises to be highly successful. The 
British Government has sent out a Royal Commis- 
sion, composed of six gentlemen of distinction, with 
the Earl of Ellesmere at its head and Sir Charles 
Lyell among its members, to attend the opening. 
The collection of articles entered for exhibition com- 
prises some very fine works of foreign art. 

From California our intelligence, which is to the 
Ist of June, is without special interest. Mining oper- 
ations continued successful: general good health 
prevailed: the weather was favorable, business was 
dull and the prices of p on the decline, with 
large and increasing stocks. A line of telegraph, 
the first in the State, was in process of construction 
between Sacramento and Nevada. A new law has 
been passed imposing additional taxes upon all real 
estate and personal property. The three hospitals 
hitherto maintained at Sacramento, Stockton, and 
San Francisco, have been consolidated into the State 
Marine Hospital at San Fran isco. A State Luna- 
tic Asylum has been established at Stockton, and a 
State Prison is to be erected on St. Quinten Point. 

From New Mezico we have no further news of in 
terest concerning the Mesilla valley dispute. The 

opinion entertained in the best informed quarters is, 
shen ia will bo edjusted without seseunen $0 hectilicies. 
Gen. Garland of the U.S. Army, was at St. Louis on 
the 12th of June, on his way to New Mexico, to take 
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charge of the U.S. troops. He was to be met at Fort 
Leavenworth by the newly appointed Governor Mer- 
riwether. 

MEXICO. 

There has been as yet no decisive political move- 
ment in Mexico. Senor Alaman, Minister of For- 
eign Relations, and highly esteemed for his ability 
and patriotism, died on the 2d of June, The letter 
of Gen. Arista, published on the eve of his banishment 
and declaring his sympathy with the policy of annex- 
ation to the United States, proves to have been a for- 
gery. Several persons have been shot for participa- 
tion in the rebellion at Vera Cruz—in which three 
of the government troops and forty of the rebels were 
killed. A territorial. government has been formed 
for the isthmus of Tehuautepec, The governors of 
the several States have been instructed to seek out 
all seditious persons who are in favor of annexation 
to the United States and to punish them as traitors. 
The circulation of foreign coin is strictly prohibited. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The proceedings of Parliament during the month 
have taken a wide range, and been marked by a good 
deal of interest. Every successive division has de- 
monstrated the strength of the new Ministry, which 
is quite as thoroughly sustained by public sentiment 
as by the votes of the House of Commons. The de- 
bates upon the financial propositions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, have served to introduce a 
great variety of cognate topics. The Irish members 
in the Commons on the 23d of May, when the Income 
Tax came up, made a concerted demand that Ireland 
should be exempted from its operation, rehearsing 
the old story of the wrongs that country had sustain- 
ed from the Imperial Government, and the excessive 
financial burdens she had been compelled to bear. 
Mr. Gladstone replied to these allegations with 
prompt reference to official returns, showing con- 
clusively, as he claimed, that England had paid for 
Ireland since the Union far more than she had re- 
ceived from her, and that the complaints of the Irish 
members were utterly unfounded. The motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry, out of which the debate had 
grown, was rejected by a vote of 194 to 61.—On the 
same night the question of Church Rates was dis- 
cussed, on a motion that all Dissenters from the 
Established Church should be exempted from the 
payment of Church rates, on filing with the church 
wardens a declaration that they are Dissenters—and 
this declaration was to be evidence in any court of 
justice. Mr. Phillimore, who made the motion, sup- 
ported it at length. Sir George Grey opposed it on 
the ground that it would injuriously draw a line be- 
tween Dissenters and Churchmen, and operate as a 
premium on dissent. Lord John Russell opposed it 
because its adoption would concede the principle that 
it was wrong to tax men for propagating opinions 
which they did not share—and this would be strik- 
ing at the very basis of the Church Establishment. 
Mr. Bright supported it on the avowed ground that 
he was in favor of the voluntary system; and sev- 
eral other members spoke in its defense from various 
points of view. The motion was lost by 172 to 220. 
——On the Ist of June a bill to exclude the Master 
of the Rolls from the House of Commons was brought 
up for a third reading by its mover, Lord Hotham. 
The feature of the occasion was a speech against it 
from Mr. Macaulay, the first he has made since his 
return to Parliament, and one of the best that ever 
fell from his lips. ‘The principle involved in the bill 
was that judges ought not to sit in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Macaulay urged that no practical 
evil bad ever arisen from their presence, but that 








some of the most eminent and useful members of that 
body had been judges. He drew graphic pictures, in 
which history and biography were admirably blendea, 
of the ascendency of Mansfield, Thurlow, and Eldon 
in Parliament, of the distinguished part taken by 
Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, one the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the other the Lord Baron, in the great 
debate of the Reform Bill in 1831, and of the effect 
which such a bill would have to degrade the charac- 
ter of the House of Commons, by excluding from it 
the best ability and learning of the land. The earn- 
est demand in the public mind for law reform, which 
he characterized as reasonable and sober, rendered 
doubly necessary the presence in the House of men 
familiar with its administration. The speech had all 
the grand characteristics of the eloquent historian’ s 
style, and was received with tr 
The bill was lost by a vote of 224 to 123. —The 
subject of the Established Church in Ireland came 
up on the 31st of May, upon a motion of Mr. Moore 
for a Committee to inquire substantially into the pro- 
priety of abolishing the Establishment in Ireland, 
where the Catholics were as five to one of the Pro- 
testants. He urged the wrongfulness of thus ap- 
propriating large endowments designed for the benefit 
of all the people to the use of the minority. Lord 
John Russell, in reply, declared himself utterly op- 
posed to abclishing the Established Church in Ireland, 
and said that he might consent to so dividing the rev- 
enues as to give the Catholic majority the larger 
share, but for the conviction that if the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy had increased power given to them, that 
power would not be exercised in accordance with the 
general freedom that prevails in the country, and that, 
neither in political nor in religious matters would 
they favor that general freedom of discussion and 
that activity and energy of the human mind which 
belong to the spirit of the English Constitution. The 
motion was lost by the decisive vote of 240 to 98.— 
These remarks of Lord John Russell gave offense to 
the Irish members of the Cabinet, who forthwith sent 
in their resignations, avowedly on the supposition 
that they expressed the views of the Ministry. The 
Earl of Aberdeen wrote in reply that Lord John had 
spoken merely for himself, and that the opinions he 
had expressed concerning the Catholics were not 
shared by many of his colleagues. The Irish mem- 
bers then withdrew their letters of resignation: and 
in a subsequent debate Lord John Russell said he 
deemed it quite sufficient that the members of the 
Government should agree as to the course to be pur- 
sued, and that it was not at all necessary that they 
should agree in all the reasons which induce them to 
adopt that course.—On the 6th of June the Income 
Tax Bill passed its third reading. 

In the House of Lords the subject of Parliament- 
ary oaths was brought up on the 3lst of May by Lord 
Lyndhurst, who made a very able speech in support 
of a bill for their alteration. Those oaths are three 
in number—the oath of allegiance, the oath of su- 
premacy, and the oath of abjuration. The first it is 
not proposed to alter. The second, the oath of su- 
premacy, consists of two clauses—one denouncing 
the doctrine that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope may be deposed or murdered by any subject, 
and the other disavowing the spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical at ee ee Both these “lauses are 

directed against Roman Catholics, and yet Roman 
Catholics are now exempted by special act from all 
obligation to take it. The law thus admits that the 
Pope has spiritual authority within the British realm , 
and under these circumstances the oath ought no 
longer to be required The oath of abjuration was 
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framed to exclude the descendants of the Pretender 
from the throne :—as there were no longer any of the 
Pretender’s descendants living, the oath was need- 
less. Lord Lyndhurst said he had been asked to 
strike out the words, “on the true faith of a Christ- 
ian,” from the oath ; but he would not do so, because 
the House of Lords had already decided to keep 
them in, on the supposition that they were intended 
to exclude Jews from sitting in Parliament. The 
history of the words, however, proved that this sup- 
position was incorrect. They were introduced just 
after the discovery of a Roman Catholic treatise, in 
which it was urged that any oath might be taken 
with a mental reservation nullifying its obvious 
meaning. To meet this case, the words, “on the 
true faith of a Christian, without equivocation, men- 
tal evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever,” were 
introduced. He thought it contrary to all sound prin- 
ciple that these words should be made indirectly to 
exclude a class of persons to whom they were never 
intended to apply ;—but out of respect to the judg- 
ment of the Lords already pronounced, he would not 
attempt to change them, The Earl of Derby and 
others opposed the bill, mainly on the ground that it 
might be so amended by the House of Commons as 
to admit Jews to Parliament ;—and on a division, 
the bill was lost, 84 to 69.———The Ear) of Carlisle 
on the 30th presented a petition from Jamaica, com- 

plaining of the continued importation of slaves into 
Cuba, and of the admission into England of slave- 
grown sugar. Lord C, expressed some doubt as to 
the propriety of the course that had been taken in re- 
gard to the latter measure, but said it was too late to 
hope that it could now be altered. In regard to the 
Cuban slave-trade, he stated that by treaty in 1817, 
Spain solemnly agreed to suppress the slave-trade on 
the part of Spanish subjects, receiving from Great Brit- 
ain in return for that stipulation the sum of £400,000. 
Still there is reason to believe that this treaty is 
systematically, willfully, and constantly violated, 
and that, with three exceptions, Generals Valdez, 
Concha, and Tacon, the Captain Generals of Cuba 
have received bribes for every slave landed through 
their connivance on the Island. Indeed suspicion 
implicates the Spanish government in these transac- 
tions ; and certain it is that every Captain General 
whé attempts vigorously to enforce the treaty is 
speedily removed from office. Under the present in- 
cumbent, Gen. Canedo, the slave-trade is carried on 
with unexampled vigor and audacity. Between the 
months of November and February last, 5000 slaves 
were landed in Cuba, and 1100 more had been very 
recently landed who were kidnapped from a Portu- 
guese settlement. He suggested that when slave- 
trading vessels were captured by British cruisers, 
they should be sent into some free port for adjudica- 
tion, instead of the Court of Mixed Commission at 
Havana, as at present, where justice was almost sure 
to be evaded. He felt sure that Spain, in counte- 
nancing as she had done this infamous traffic, had 
so violated her solemn treaty engagements as to give 
England far better cause of war than she had always 
had in the conflicts she had waged ; and although he 
did not counsel a resort to hostilities, Spain should 
be given to understand that as long as she persists 
in her present course, if Cuba is ever endangered, 
England will remain neutral in the conflict. The 
Earl of Clarendon bore testimony to the correctness 
of the facts stated by the Earl of Carlisle, but read 
extracts from dispatches showing that the attention 
of the Spanish government had been directed to this 
matter; that Gen. Canedo had declared his determ- 

ination to check the slave-trade, and that he had 
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been furnished with enlarged powers by the Spanish 
government for that purpose.——On the 14th of June, 
Lord Beaumont moved for a copy of the correspond 
ence respecting the laws of South Carolina impris 
oning British seamen on entering her ports. The 
Earl of Clarendon, in reply, stated that there existed a 
treaty of commerce between England and the United 
States guaranteeing the utmost freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries ;—attach- 
ed to that treaty was a proviso, under which South 
Carolina claimed the right to act as she did toward 
all colored seamen reaching her ports. The point 
had been submitted to the legal advisers of the 
Crown, and their opinion was, that, however unjusti- 
fiable the law might be, the government had no right 
to demand its abrogation, nor to demand compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained under its operation. Re- 
monstrances against the law, as in conflict with the 
spirit of the treaty, had nevertheless been addressed 
to the United States ; but their reply had been, that 
if England should insist on the abrogation of the 
law, the United States government would have no 
course left but to give notice of the abrogation of the 
treaty which at present existed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there was little chance of securing an 
amendment of the law.——These are the principal 
topics that have engaged attention in Parliament 
during the month. The subject of reorganizing the 
East India Government was elaborately discussed, 
and leave has been obtained to bring in a bill. Ex- 
planations have been made in regard to the action of 
Government upon the Russian difficulty with Furkey, 
which will be further noticed under that head—— 
The Oxford commemoration was celebrated with 
great eclat on the 8th, the Earl of Derby being in- 
stalled as Chancellor, and a number of distinguished 
ed persons, among whom were Disraeli, Macaulay, 
Samuel Warren, Mr. Ingersoll, and Bishop McIlvaine. 
of Ohio, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. At the dinner given subsequently, tue 
new Chancellor declared himself not warmly attach- 
ed to either of the extremes which weaken and di- 
vide the Church, and friendly to such changes in the 
academic discipline and studies of the University as 
might seem, after due examination, to be beneficial. 
——tThe Industrial Exhibition in Dublin was open- 
ed with appropriate and imposing ceremonies, and 
continues to attract a large share of public attentien. 
The number of contributors from the United K.ng- 
dom is nearly 1500—of foreign contributors, 350, 
chiefly from Germany, France, Holland, and Bel- 
ium. 
: CONTINENTAL. 

No events of importance have occurred during the 
month in France. At the discussion of the budget 
in the Legislative Body, on the 20th of May, M. de 
Montalembert protested energetically against includ- 
ing in the statement of receipts a sum of money 
drawn from the sale of the Orleans estates. He de- 
clared he must vote against the budget in order not 
to participate in an odious confiscation—a measure 
which even the Republicans and Socialists in 1848 
did not dare to adopt. The whole budget was car 
ried, nevertheless, by a vote of 233to 5. The session 
of the Legislative Body was closed on the 28th. The 
President, M. Baroche, in his address, stated that 
113 laws of private interest, and 73 of public utility, 
had been voted ; that the different branches of the 
administration had been improved, and the budget re- 
formed. The discussions of the Paris press turn 
principally on the state of affairs between Russia and 
Turkey. The Pays contairs an article attributed to 
Louis Napoleon, representing that the only interest 
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which France has in preventing oy from + ge 
Constantinople, grows out of her desire 

treaties of 1815 should be kept, and the balance of 
power preserved. If war ensues, therefore, France 
will be allied with all the powers of Europe for their 
common defense ; if peace is preserved, it will be by 
a treaty of mutual alliance. 

From Switzerland the news is favorable to the pre- 
servation of peace. Upon the withdrawal of the 
Austrian minister, measures were at once taken to 
put the Cantons into a condition to resist aggression : 
but the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
since notified the Swiss authorities that he did not 
intend to withdraw the Chargé permanently, and that 
he would soon return. 

From Italy there is no news of interest. A pam- 
phlet has been published by Mazzini on the outbreak 
at Milan. It was immediately seized by the author- 
ities, but some copies got into circulation. It seems 
from this that the movement did not originate with 
him, and that he doubted its practicability when first 
consulted on the subject. He yielded, however, to 
the earnest entreaties of others, who thought the time 
had come for another insurrection, and wrote the pro- 
clamation at theirinstance. He also wrote to several 
distinguished Italian liberals for their concurrence, 
some time in advance, but they all refused it, for dif- 
ferent reasons. Nevertheless, he did what he could 
to have the movement seconded in other parts of 
Italy, but without success. Complaint is made that 
the rich among them have generally refused their aid 
to the Italian loan, which, small in itself, was made 
up of contributions from the poor, and adds, that 
these wealthy proprietors ‘‘ now expiate their avarice 
with the forced loans and sequestrations of Austria.” 
He confesses that the “ National Committee,” which 
once comprised many honored names, had been re- 
duced to himself and Saffi alone, and that in conse- 
quence it is dissolved. 

TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

No decisive settlement has yet been made of the 
question in dispute between Russia and Turkey. 
Official intelligence received, however, since our last, 
has made the points of difference more intelligible. 
It seems that Prince Menschikoff was charged with 
a double mission. ‘The first point, that relating to 
the custody of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, was 
satisfactorily arranged on the 5th of May. On the 
same day the Prince sent in a peremptory demand 
to the Sultan, that the protectorate of the Greek 
Christians in Turkey should be conceded to the 
Czar, and that the Russo-Greek Church should have 
accorded to it, specifically and by treaty, all the 
rights and privileges both in regard to the Holy 
Places and on all other matters, which it had ever 
claimed. This demand purported to be based on a 
clause in a treaty concluded 2t the end of the last 
century, giving Russia the privilege of interfering on 
behalf of a Greek chapel erecte:! in Constantinople, 
in the event of the Greeks being ill-treated by the 
Turks. At the same time Prince Menschikoff de- 
manded that the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople 
should be irremovable unless proved guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and then only by consent 
of the Czar. To these requisitions the Prince gave 
the Sultan only four days to reply. The Sultan im- 
mediately held consultations with the British and 
French Ministers, and decided to reject the demands 
of the Russian envoy. The latter subsequently ex- 
tended the time for consideration: but on the 17th, 
the Sultan, having re-organized his Ministry and 
placed Redschid Pasha at the head of Foreign Affairs, 
renewed his reiection of the Russian demands—say- 





ing to his Ministers that he had done all that depend- 
ed on him to maintain with honor friendly relations 
with Russia, that he could do no more without dis- 
honor, and that if war should break out, he would 
endeavor to show himself the worthy descendant of 
his ancestors. On the 22d, the Prince renewed the 
demand, altered somewhat in form but in substance 
the same. It was immediately rejected by the Sul- 
tan, and Prince Menschikoff announced his depart- 
ure. The Sultan, in order not to alienate his Greek 
subjects, prepared to issue a proclamation confirming 
to them all their religious privileges. Hearing of this, 
the Prince addressed a note to the Turkish Minister 
and also to the representatives of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, declaring that any act which, 
although it might preserve the integrity of the purely 
spiritual rights of the Greek Church, should tend to 
invalidate their rights and privileges, would be con- 
sidered by the Imperial Cabinet as an act of hostility 
to Russia and her religion. He immediately left for 
St. Petersburg where his action is said to have met 
the unqualified approbation of the Czar, who imme- 
diately sent to the Turkish Sultan a renewal of the 
demand, giving him eight days for deliberation. He 
has also declined the proffered mediation of England, 
Austria, Prussia and France. Upon the receipt of 
dispatches from St. Petersburg the Russian Min- 
ister at Paris explained to the French government 
that the Czar would not recede from these demands, 
and that he had no intention of making war against 
Turkey, or of interfering with the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire; but that if his 
demands were rejected he should occupy the Danu- 
bian provinces, which would not amount to an act 
of war, inasmuch as ex{sting treaties warrant such a 
course under certain circumstances. 

The Turkish Sultan, meantime, was preparing for 
hostilities with great vigor: and he seems to be fully 


supported in his course by the governments of England 


and France. The Paris Moniteur of June 10th an- 
nounced that the French Embassador to Constanti- 
nople, on the eve of his departure, was furnished with 
instructions which placed the French squadron at his 
command: and that the British Minister had been 
provided with similar powers. The two governments 
had decided, moreover, that their united squadrons 
should without delay approach the Dardanelles : and 
orders to that effect left Toulon on the 4th of June. 
In the English Parliament the Ministry was ques- 
tioned as to the accuracy of this statement, in both 
houses. The Earl of Clarendon in the Lords, and 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, con- 
firmed it fully, and said that these instructions were 
sent out on hearing that Prince Menschikoff had left 
Constantinople.—It is stated that the Greek Christ- 
ians in Turkey on whose behalf the demands of Rus- 
sia were made, support the Sultan fully in his rejec- 
tion of them, and that great enthusiasm exists through- 
out Turkey on the subject. The Turkish artillery 
is said to be in a high state of efficiency, though its 
cavalry and infantry forces are inferior. Prepara- 
tions for hostilities are pushed at Constantinople with 
the utmost energy: the Bosphorus was covered with 
vessels of every size, transporting ammunition and 
troops to the camp of Bujukdere, where over 30,000 
men had been collected, and the same activity was 
manifested in the arsenal of the Admiralty, where 
ten vessels were ready to sail. The Russians had 
130,000 men prepared to enter the Danubian princi- 
palities at a moment’s notice, and Rear Admiral Kor- 
rileff had collected a fleet of 46 gun boats with 168 
cannon, which could at once transport ten thousand 
men across the Danube at any given point. 
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RROR MUST DEVELOP ITSELF. It may 
take the form of an angel of light, but it must 
in time reveal its diabolical side. Amid all dis- 
guises, the shaggy hide of the demon, with his fork- 
ed tail and cloven hoof, must sooner or later pre- 
sent themselves in all their monstrous deformity. If 
men will not be drawn by the fair face of truth, they 
shall be driven to it by the offensiveness which must 
at length appear in its fully developed antagonist. 
Never has this been more strikingly illustrated than 
in some of the later manifestations of our day, and 
especially in that assemblage of infidels, and atheists, 
and reformers of every grade, who lately met at Hart- 
ford for the reviling—we will not call it discussion— 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Such necessary development we may regard as 
one of the laws of a beneficent Providence—as a 
most wise and benevolent provision in the economy 
of the physical and the moral world, through which 
a counteracting compensation is made for the disad- 
vantage to which truth is subjected by the depravity 
of mankind. That truth must triumph over error, 
may be regarded as an almost universal affirmation 
of the human soul. The maxim must, therefore, 
possess some ground of reality, and yet, we do not 
hesitate to say, there is generally a most perverse 
fallacy in its application. The power of truth is its 
adaptedness to a certain state of the mind and the 
affections. Aside from this the expression has no 
meaning. The strength of truth, like the strength of 
a motive, lies in the condition of the soul, or souls 
to which it is addressed. “Error,” it :as been said, 
“may be safely tolerated when truth is left free to 
contend with it.” Such is the plausible aphorism 
of one who was the oracle of his day ; and yet if we 
may trust the Preacher of Nazareth rather than the 
Sage of Monticello, it must be received with some 
exception. At least must it be so in respect to moral 
truth. A greater than any reformer of the day has 
told us that’**men love darkness more than light.” 
One, too, whom the Great Teacher himself commis- 
sioned and inspired, speaks of certain truths which 
men do not “love to retain in their knowledge,” in 
consequence of which ‘‘ the undiscerning mind is dark- 
ened,” and they not only believe but “ love to believe 
a lie.” 

Still there is a ground for the maxim, Truth, even 
moral truth, does ultimately prevail, if not from its 
own intrinsic power, at least from that tendency to 
run out and develop its own deformity, which must 
sooner or later manifest itself as the very law—the 
law of death—inherent in all error, and especially in 
those kinds of it which would otherwise be the most 
injurious to mankind. 

In the start, however, error has greatly the advant- 
age of its divine antagonist. Its very manifoldness 
contributes to this. Truth is one and easily missed; 
error is many and presents itself on every side. ‘Truth 
is remote from sense and feeling ; error finds in them, 
when perverted, its strongest allies. Speculative 
atheism would be a monster, if sensuality did not 
powerfully take sides with it. So, too, all our bab- 
bling about law and development would appear to 
be, as it really is, the most inconceivable nonsense, 
if there were not something in the human soul that 
would deify these unmeaning expressions in order to 

from that dread idea of a personal law-giving, 
law-executing Deity. 





Error must develop itself. . We hear much nowa- 
days of physical laws. Some would make their study 
a Re tr But—God be thank - 

t is no law more vividl sees upon the 
natural, than this upon the ~ world aie 
must develop itself. \t may have its rapid round of 
mischief and delusion, It may set out like Homer’s 


Até— 
“ With strong and nimble foot 
Outstripping truth and gaining far ahead !” 

but it contains within itself the elements of its own 
decay. Its tendency to disorganization is inevitable, 
and truth would not only ultimately, but in every 
case, win a complete triumph, were it not that the 
decomposing mass becomes again the putrid bed from 
whence arises another, and still another, birth of the 
same infernal brood. Any one well acquainted with 
previous forms of philosophical or theological error 
might have predicted that the infidelity of the 18th 
century must inevitably run its course, and run out, 
just as had been done by that old Roman Epicurean- 
ism, to which, in many points, it bore so close a resem- 
blance, Until experience, however, had convinced 
us of the fact, it was not so obviously certain that 
from its sweltering ashes would have exhaled the 
stupefying gases of the German pantheism, or the 
nitrous fumes that characterize the new atheology 
of Theodore Parker and the Westminster Review. 
And yet a careful study of profane and ecclesiasti 
cal history might have given us a clew to the moral 
chemistry of the transition. When the Pagan philo- 
sophy was receiving its death-blows from the preach- 
ers of Christianity, out of the dying carcass came 
forth the monstrous forms of that vaunting Gnosti- 
cism which so much troubled the early Christian 
Church. It, too, professed to be more spiritual than 
the Gospel itself. It contemned the Old Testament 
as gross and carnal, its God as a malign and vindic- 
tive deity. Christ was but an appearance—an idea. 
It, too, had its higher form of faith, its higher law, 
its subjective insight, its ideal, dispensing with the 
historical and the actual. It had its wons, its spheres, 
its developments, its new spiritual world. And yet 
as we now look back upon it through the cleared up 
glass of history, we see how “earthly it was, how 
sensual, how devilish.” With all its boasted spirit- 
uality, it had no cross, no repentance, no humility, 
and, therefore, no true faith, Will not a similar 
spectacle be presented when some similar vantage- 
ground in the future enables the observer to look 
back upon the then stale and decomposing elements 
of its modern antitype. 

It is ever thus—this coming up of old forms of 
falsehood ; and yet it remains a blessed provision, 
a benevolent providence, that error must develop itself. 
It is ever changing its countenance and hastening 
away. It takes its place at first as near to truth as 
possible. It talks of mere “shades of difference.” 
It has only some “new forms of old ideas”—some 
fresher aspect better adapted to the modern mind. 
But it can not long keep this position. The angle 
of divergency may seem, at first, too small to be 
measured by the keenest logical micrometer ; but it 
is a divergency notwithstanding ; it is a different di- 
rection from the one steady line of truth, and must 
sooner or later manifest itself in a wider and still 
wider departure, until the distance is obvious to the 
dullest vision. No deceptiveness of language will 
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any more avail. The traveler is clearly on another 
path, and must either retrace his steps, or push on to 
a position whence there is no retreat, while yet the 
hollowness of the ground allows no safe or perma- 
nent occupation. 

We find no better illustration of these thoughts 
than that which was presented in the late Conven- 
tion at Hartford for discussing, as they said, the 
claims of the Christian Scriptures. In itself utterly 
undeserving of notice in our Editor’s Table, it be- 
comes significant as one of the signs of the times. 
Here was indeed a development that must cause to 
stand aghast all who are evidently on the same road, 
and yet through lack of strength, or courage, or it may 
be, of honesty, have not yet “ progressed” to this 
remote termination, this extreme Montauk point of 
the modern development. 

In the contemplation of such a convention, there 
was something to call out almost every emotion of 
the human breast. There was much to move laugh- 
ter—the ignorance was so egregious, the presump- 
tion so blind. There was much to arouse indigna- 
tion—the malignity was so evident, the blasphemy 
so undisguised, the ferocious abuse of all things 
which the best minds esteem holy so unrestrained. 
Still in the pitying breast of that charity which be- 
lieveth, hopeth, endureth all things, grief must have 
been the predominant emotion. Can we forget that 
some of the leading spirits of that convention were, 
but a few years ago, known as zealous, and, to all 
appearance, sincere professors of evangelical truth ? 
They had entered upon this diverging path. They 
had followed on in the chase of new ideas, ever be- 
coming more intolerant in ct to abandoned 
truths, and toward all who could not keep up with 
them in this race of progress. They began by set- 
tling for themselves their own higher law, instead of 
seeking for it in God’s revelation. They assumed 
to sit in judgment on the Scriptures, while profess- 
ing to receive them as their guide. They determined 
what the Bible ought to contain, and for some time 
fancied that by sheer force of an absurd exegesis 
they could make it speak their own language, and 
express their own thoughts. They find at last, how- 
ever, that its strong conservative teachings will 
never yield to the strain of their machinery. It will 
inculcate submission to authority ; it will enjoin re- 
spect for acknowledged and established relations 
among men. Though opposed to all cruelty, all op- 
pression, all selfish tyranizing of one man over others 
for his own sensual or ambitious ends, still it un- 
yieldingly refuses to teach radicalism, or revolution- 
ary anarchy, or any theory of abstract rights that 
when carried out to its legitimate results must end 
in the overthrow of all government upon earth. In 
spite of all they can do, the language of apostles can 
not be made to resemble that of the modern ultra-re- 
former ; the spirit of the New Testament can not be 
felt to be in harmony with that which is breathed 
through the wild ravings of fanatical abolitionism. 
One or the other must be abandoned. Then, for- 
sooth, they begin to think of some new scheme of 
inspiration. First the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment is doubted. Then many parts of the New are 
more than suspected of being written by fallible men 
far in the rear, perhaps, of the new lights they are 
so implicitly following. Doubts rapidly arise respect- 
ing all things before esteemed holy. The Sabbath 
is found to be no better than other days. A spurious 
hyper-piety puts it down under the lofty pretense that 
every day should be a sabbath devoted to philanthro- 
py and reform. There is no need of prayer. The 
whole life, says this inflating Gnosticism, should be 











itself a prayer, and every deed an act of worship. 
There is no longer any demand for churches or 
ecclesiastical organizations ; ‘‘the groves were God’s 
first temples,” and the “‘ voices of nature” are the 
only fitting anthems in his praise. Marriage is first 
found to be a mere civil contract. In the course of 
progress it is soon seen to be a spring of impurity, 
an obstacle to the highest human development. Wo- 
man, too, it is discovered, has rights denied to her 
in the Scriptures. Government is an usurpation; 
punishment is cruelty; crime is but disease; and 
justice is revenge. Some feeble hold upon the 
Bible may be still maintained; but soon the last 
grasp is relaxed, and our progressionist stands forth, 
at last, an open reviler of the Scriptures and the 
Church. 

And now the light breaks rapidiy upon his mind. 
His extreme position, too, has given him a sort of 
honesty in this matter. No need now of any strain- 
ed interpretations. He is free. The Bible, it is 
now frankly admitted, does teach and will teach 
conservative doctrine. It does uphold government ; 
it does consecrate the domestic relations; it does 
establish the family ; it does say, Children obey your 
parents, Wives be subject to your husbands ; it does 
acknowledge the relations of master and servant, of 
ruler and subject. It enjoins obedience to laws we 
may not have made, submission to authority we may 
not have created. It is in all respects conservative. 
This he now plainly sees; and under the influence 
of this new light he calls upon his brethren who are 
yet lagging in the rear, to come up manfully to his 
own free stand-point, and to give up forever the idle 
hope of forcing an agreement between the new phi- 
losophy and any meaning that may be twisted out of, 
or forced into, this antiquated book. 

Even he, however, is not yet fully developed. 
Nature is now his God. Jesus made mistakes, but 
nature he affirms is infallible. Here for a while he 
rests, but inexorable progress will not long allow 
him any such breathing spell. All fixed ideas are 
fetters upon the human soul, and she must move on, 
and keep moving on, if for no other reason, at least 
as an assertion of her liberty. The Bible had its 
dark spots, but soon it begins to be discovered that 
nature also is not pure—is not all transparent light. 
There is not only injustice in the werld, and igno- 
rance, and error, which the study of physical laws 
might be supposed in time to guard against, but evils 
from which there is no escape. There are physical 
convulsions, earthquakes, tornadoes, floods, and 
flames, on an immense scale, and of most frightful 
aspect. There is every where pain, disease, pesti- 
lence, death. Nature seems wholly out of order. 
At least such would be the judgment we would pro- 
nounce on similar appearances in any other system. 
Some scheme, perhaps, of ultimate compensation 
may suggest itself, but where is the proof? the proof, 
we mean, innature? Where is the law by which this 
compensation is to be made? Where, we mean, in 
nature ? Compensation, retribution, satisfaction, jus- 
tice, good triumphant, evil subdued, though not anni- 
hilated—these are Bible thoughts. They are the lin- 
gering remains, in the soul, of that revelation which 
has been discarded ; but there are no such voices in na- 
ture—the outward material nature around us—and no 
mere physical interpretation will ever get them from 
her . Thus he is compelled to take another step in pro- 
gress which brings him to the Ultima Thule, for he 
ean go no farther. The port in which he finally 
lands is that of atheism—cheerless, hopeless, soul- 
less atheism. This isno fancy sketch. There were 
men in that convention who had gone this fearful 
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length, and by the very steps we have described. 
Awful as is the spectacle, it may have its salutary 
lesson. Turn back—turn back, it says to all who 
are upon the road; Take not the first step, is its 
warning to all who are tempted to set out on so per- 
ilousa journey. Should such an effect be produced 
on any minds, then will it be found that this extreme 
development to which, in God’s good providence, 
error has been driven, will not have been made in 
vain. 

These hardy pioneers are entitled to our sympathy, 
not only for the good which may thus result from 
their position, but also on account of the ill treatment 
they sometimes receive from their less advanced, 
and, it may be, less honest brethren. Nothing is 
more common than for those who are themselves far 
on in the same road, to fall to abusing the infidel, 
and infidel conventions. They dread these prema- 
ture developments as bringing discredit on the whole 
cause of reform. They would now and then be con- 
servative, forsooth, and chastise the imprudence of 
the too ardent progressionist. Not long since in 
England, Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson avowed 
an unqualified atheism and materialism. There was 
no God, no soul. The one was but a name for the 
eternal law or development of the material universe, 
the other a like development of the material human 
organization. Of course there was no more moral 
worth or moral demerit in man than in the vegeta- 
ble. The result was shocking to the public mind; 
and, therefore, the Westminster Review must take 

*to task this’more rapidly running brother and sister, 
although one of them at least had previously held no 
inferior rank among its own contributors. They 
must be rebuked, however, and this rebuke is ad- 
ministered in a poor attempt to show the impiety 
and absurdity of their work. But what had these 
writers done, except to carry straight out the teach- 
ings and premises with which that periodical had for 
years been furnishing them? Not more certain is 
the law of nature through which the cockatrice can 
only come from the cockatrice’s egg, than that similar 
law of the moral and intellectual world through which 
this effect took place. To use some of their own 
favorite language, they had but developed the theology, 
or rather atheology, of the school. They began with 
a denial of God as the author of the inspiration of 
the Bible ; they ended where every one who travels 
that road most faithfully must end, in the denial ofa 
personal God as the author of nature, 

And yet their speculative impiety was not so bad 
a thing as the practical malignity of their chastising 
critics. They had never done what was reserved 
for one of the late numbers of the Westminster Re- 
view. They had never deliberately compared Chris- 
tianity with Mormonism, nor placed_the inspiration 
of Paul upon a par with that of Joe Smith. We 
may well doubt whether a total denial of a Deity 
could equal in impiety so blasphemous an insult to 
his noblest work. This was pure devilism. There 
was certainly nothing like it, that we can call to 
mind, in the late Hartford Convention ; and we can 
not help thinking, that, harsh as the term may seem, 
it has a more fitting application to the men and writ- 
ings that have for years been producing such results, 
than to the miserable victims who bet exhibit the 
“latest phase of the development.” There is an in- 
justice in this matter which we ought <o be made to 
feel. The Hartford Conventionists ave derided and 


vilified, while the Westminster Review is to be 
found on respectable centre tables, and in respecta- 
ble reading-rooms ; it is subscribed for by those who 
have ta charge of our district libraries ; every time 





it comes freighted with its quarterly charge of infi- 
delity it receives a grand puff from a good portion of 
the secular newspapers, and sometimes is even com- 
mended with faint censure in the columns of the 
religious press. 

Mournful as are such developments as lately took 
place in Hartford, we have some reason to rejoice in 
their oceurrence. Aside from compassion for the 
deluded members of such gatherings, we might con- 
sistently feel and express the wish that they might 
be held every year in some of the most public places 
of ourland. They would be of great service as notes 
of the quality and quantity of progress we are actu- 
tually making. Let error thus develop itself. Let 
our young men see to what complexion they must 
come at last, into what total darkness they must 
finally plunge, if they begin by assuming to possess 
a higher light and a higher law than the Bible. 

The conservative in morals and theology knows 
the difficulties that surround the great subjects of 
revelation and inspiration as well as, if not better 
than, the most boasting rationalist of Germany or 
Boston. But he knows, too, the immensely greater 
difficulties which rest on all things else, if we reject 
the views which the Church of Christ has ever main- 
tained in respect to the Holy Scriptures. He sees 
that there is no entering upon this journey without 
traveling to an immense distance. Too many warn- 
ings have come back from those who have gone be- 
fore ; no one of whom has ever found any clear and 
steady light in this direction. The bleaching bones 
of the wanderers who have utterly lost their way and 
perished on the enchanted ground of infidel specula- 
tion, lie too thick for his venturing on so dangerous 
an excursion. He sees, too, that in these latter days 
of the world, faith is more rational than ever before, 
because the race has had so much more experience 
of the madness and hopeless darkness in which un- 
belief must everterminate. This is his conservatism 
—his rationalism. This his reason sees most clearly. 
lt is the highest exercise of that divine faculty to 
discern the limits of its own powers, and the abso- 
lute necessity of some objective guide which shall 
speak to him with the voice of authority. 

This is one of the guards which a conservative 
Deity has placed to the aberrations of the human in- 
teilsct. This is the ground of the Bible’s uncom- 
promising demand of faith, as itself the evidence of 
things unseen—a state of soul which is a condition 
precedent to the discernment of the tighest and 
purest truth. There is, indeed, for those who love 
it, and whe seek for it, the positive evidence. strong 
as any sensible experience, and clear as tne very 
light of Heaven. But for the bewildered soul there 
is reserved that negative, conservative support which 
a sense of our moral wants lends to the weakness of 
the intellectual perception. ‘‘ Where can we go but 
unto Thee?” ‘The language of the earnest Peter 
may be applied to the Bible itself, as well as to the 
Lamb who is the light thereof. Where are we to go 
if we reject that divine revelation which has lighted 
so many souls through the valley of shades? Where, 
too, are we to stop, if we begin to question the full- 
ness of its inspiration and the faithful integrity of its 
guidance ? 

Error must itself ; and this, too, not only 
in impiety but folly. Into what a piteous drivel have 
at last fallen some of the most anti-biblical 
tions of German philosophy. Neologism, Hegélian- 
ism, Straussism, are fast running out and becoming 
stale in the land that gave them birth, while in En- 
gland and America they are yet served up in our 
periodicals and newspaper correspondence as fresh 
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and as fragrant as ever. In the latest number of the 
Westminster Review, this “scope and breadth of 
modern thought” gives us as the result of the newest 
and most original speculation of the times, that 
“ Christianity is the fusion of the Hebrew and Hel- 
lenic element into a new historical function of a pro- 
gressive character for the regeneration of mankind.” 
The incarnation, it maintains, is only this ideal 
fusion. Christ and Paul were misty, and did not 
fully understand the development in which they were 
unconsciously performing apart. The infidel oracle, 
therefore, undertakes to shed light on their darkness. 
“The Hebrew element,” it tells us, “ was a feeling 
of the divine personality, the Hellenic represented 
the universe in the eternal assumption of form by 
the divine thought.” We think we understand this 
nonsense. The Old Testament did doubtless teach 
the divine personality. We find it difficult to con- 
ceive how there could be any morality, or any relig- 
ion, without it, or where it is regarded as “ fused” 
into something else. It teaches also no less the 
universal presence of God in space and time, and 
the absolute dependence of all things on his creative 
and sustaining will. Jeremiah represents him as 
‘filling Heaven and earth ;” Isaiah, as “ inhabiting 
eternity ;” the Psalmist, as the universal fountain of 
life, and as having an existence to which measures 
of time have no application ; while in the theology 
of Moses, he is not only “ The Father of spirits to all 
that is flesh,” but the I AM, the very ground and sub- 
stratum of all being. That God is ALL, in ALL, 
is a Bible doctrine, an Old Testament doctrine, a 
‘ Hebrew element” set forth with a sublimity and a 
clearness for which one must look in vain in any 
Grecian poetry or philosophy. There was indeed a 
pantheistic tinge in some of the Greek speculations, 
but even this came from an Oriental source. It was 
not native either in their poetry or their theology. 
Has our Reviewer ever read Homer, the book 
which some of the German rationalists in disparage- 
ment of the Old Testament have called the Grecian 
Bible, and which, above all others, represents the 
Hellenic element in this matter? Will he find there, 
or elsewhere in Greek poetry, any thing like the re- 
presentation of the “ universe as the eternal assump- 
tion of form by the divine thought?” Polytheistic 
the Greek mind ,was to a most extravagant degree, 
and here was the great contrast between the Helle- 
nic and the Hebrew idea; but what gods were ever 
more individual, personal, human even, than those 
of Greece? Did Zeus, and Apollo, and Hereules, 
“ represent the universe as the eternal assumption 
of form by the divine thought?” True it is, each god 
had a particular department of nature, but instead 
of its being God “ filling all things,” according to the 
sublime doctrine of the Hebrew prophet, it was ra- 
ther just the contrary, a filling all things with gods. 
Nature was not an emanation from deity. Such an 
idea was unknown to the Grecian mind. Nature, 
with them, was the oldest, and the gods were but 
emanations from her. She was eternal, and they 
were only superior to men as being an older and a 
mightier birth from the same prolific parent. In 
some quarters this article of the Westminster Re- 
view on Bunsen’s Hippolytus has been praised for 
its profound scholarship ; but what must we think 
of the claims, in this respect, of those who could so 
utterly mistake the fundamental idea of the Hellenic 
theology, or, as it might more properly be called, the 
Hellenic theogony. The emanation doctrine was 
purely Oriental, Whatever traces of it are to be 
found in Grecian philosophy were ever from that 
source, 





What an i office, too, does Christianity 
fill in this pro: and learned scheme! Here is 
no moral element at all—-no law, no justice, no judg- 
ment, no cross, no redemption—none of those clear 
and thrilling thoughts which stand forth, as though 
written with a sunbeam in the words of Apostles, 
Evangelists, and Prophets. It is discovered, for- 
sooth, that Christ is but “the fusion of two ideas 
forming an historical function for the regeneration 
of mankind!” And this is the new, the great, the 
wondrous theology of the age! Even admitting, 
however, that as a speculation it is not wholly non- 
sense, it may still be asked—what moral power is 
there in it? What hardened sinner would ever be 
converted by it? What good man would ever be 
strengthened in virtue by believing in such a devel- 
oped union of the Hebrew personality and the Hel- 
lenic impersonality? What fear, what love, what 
penitence, what piety, does it possess? What fer- 
vent prayer, what devout worship, what melting emo- 
tion, what soul-anchoring faith could be the fruit of 
such a Gospel ? 

The truth is—this occidental pantheism is a most 
unnatural thing. If we would have the genuine 
article we should seek it in its old birth-place and 
native home in the East. It is far more congenial to 
the Asiatic quietism than to European or Hellenic 
thought, and instead of endeavoring thus to meta- 
morphose Christianity, we might procure a better 
pantheistic gospel at once from India or Siam. 
When compared with this idealism of the Westmin- 
ster Review, even Buddhism has more of the relig-- 
ious element, more fear of God, more to do with the 
conscience or those moral affections which are the 
true life of the soul. 

We say again—let the young man who is tempted 
to set out on this path, see to what he must come if 
he continues his travels—to what an intellectual as 
well as moral barrenness he is doomed, if he rejects 
the clear teachings of Jesus and Paul for such a 
“fasion” and confusion of all ideas as are presented 
in these modern developments. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

HE drift of the town tide, as well as of the town 

talk, has long since flowed and landed country- 
ward, Scarce any, save we poor martyrs of the 
quill and desk are left—to bear as best we can the 
shortened breathing of the streets, and the sweltering 
walls of the city. Long ago wives and children have 
begged their way out of doors, to the land of springs, 
or sea-breezes, or beach-bathing, or wide shelter- 
giving trees. 

And yet it would be interesting to compute if, in 
earnest, there were less of real suffering from such 
murdersome work as the sun does, in the country than 
in the town. Free breezes, to be sure, we have not ; 
nor any overplus of greenness to regale the eye ; nor 
abundance of such water as meets us in mirror-like 
sheets of silver ; nor swarming swallows, chirrupping 
and dashing about either old gray roofs and barns, 
or low-lying marsh-banks ; but have we not in their 
places heavy walls of brick, which the sun finds it 
task-work to warm through to the core? Have we 
not narrow streets, with their half-days’ certain gra- 
tuity of dense, damp shadow? Have we not inner 
offices, protected by sunny outside clerks, and cool 
eater of Croton, and rumbling ice-carts, with 
cool-looking “ Rockland Lake” pictured to our fancy 
by gigantic capitals, and everlasting water-drip? 
Have we not the Battery at sunrise skirting as charm 
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ing a reach of salt expanse—dashed into spray by as 
charming a fleet of yachts, Indiamen, liners, Austral- 
ians, frigates, and boats steam-borne and oar-equip- 
ped, as is to be found skirting any pleasure-ground 
that the hot sun, in all his travels, shines upon? 
Have we not—at length—street-sweepers who work 
early on Broadway, leaving us clean stone pathway 
from Grace Church to Bowling-green, and hissing 
water-carts, prodigal of spray? Have we not, still 
further, a two months’ furlough from all visiting par- 
ties, friends’ weddings, congratulations, christenings, 
pic-nics, etcetera, etcetera? Are we not (gentle- 
men, we mean) for the once, our own masters? Do 
we not rule the household, the roast, the pantry, the 
chamber-maids—nay, the very cooks—for this little 
summer oasis,while wife and family are in the country? 

Do we not walk about our own parlors with some- 
what of the air of masters, and freemen—inviting a 
passing friend to dine with us, without any Candle 
tremor in our bones, or any quick apprehension of 
the curtain lecture to come? Do we not riot even 
in this glowing sunshine which has driven our fash- 
ionable family to the close chambers of the Ocean 
House, and left us room and verge enough to do as 
we choose ? 

Is there not, in short—in all seriousness—an im- 
mense deal of idle and absurd languishment for the 
country wasted in these days? and quite as much, 
and quite as absurd a discontent with what Prov- 
idence provides for us poor fellows, who stay be- 
hind? Are we not the truly sensible ones, who make 
a merit of our confinement in the town—of our free- 
dom—of our boldness—of our empty walls—of our 
cigars upon the front baleony—of our audacity in 
our own kitchens—of our cool basements—of our 
back areas ? 

But lest our good readers should set us down for 
some stupid curmudgeon, who undervalues what he 
can never enjoy himself, ve will inform them, that 
we—so bound to desk and pens—have ourselves en- 
joyed, after the usual summer fashion, our period of 
country recreation ; and to convince them still fur- 
ther that this announcement is made in good faith, 
we will even serve them up an epitome of our pro- 
gress, and of our summer delicia. 

The affair was bruited about the breakfast-table 
(the only meal at which we are sure of being at 
home) as early as the first of March last past. At 
first it took the form of hints, dropped in connection 
with the movements of some near neighbors. Thus 
it was remarked by a daughter of the house, that 
Sally Sloman was going to Saratoga ; and the daugh- 
ter of the house quite envied Sally Sloman. 

The mamma expressed herself sorry that the daugh- 
ter could not take a short run to the Springs ; she be- 
lieved, conscientiously, that Congress water would 
do her good. 

This much, of course, we could pass by, without 
any special remark or committal. But in a day or 
two, some new neighbor would come upon the break- 
fast board, who had bought a little cottage—a perfect 
gem of a place—on the Island. Whereupon the 
daughter, seconded by the mamma, would express 
plaintive regrets, and wonder why we didn't love 
the country more than we did. This, too, could be 
winked at, or, at worst, drifted aside by a peevish 
remark about the neighbor’s thriving business. But, 
unfortunately, the claim of economy is a poor one to 
urge with such romantic ladies as have a very cheap 
idea about living in a cottage, with a kid, no serv- 
ants, plenty of cheese-curds, and blue ribbons. Our 
daughter is at an age when she is easily and unfor- 
tunately infected with this mania. 





As 2 consequence, the old story soon came up 
again, foisted in upon the shoulders of a stout neigh- 
bor who had taken rooms at West Point for a month. 
Some objections, on the score of cost, could be urged 
here with plausibility; but they were presently 
brushed away by the fearful hint of increasing sick- 
ness in the city, and imminent fear of cholera. 

An indignant “ pho—pho”—in reply to this had 
no other result than to make our family very sour, 
and our breakfasts very cold, for three weeks there- 
after. 

After this came sunny looks and smiles; a few 
kisses, and a plump request from our reconciled 
daughter to go and pass a week or two at Fort Ham- 
ilton or Newburgh. 

There is a way of pushing daughterly requests, as 
every master of a family knows, which can not be 
gainsaid. We were, therefore, at length driven to 
capitulation ; the terms of which involved a fortnight 
in the town of Newburgh. We have a respect for 
Newburgh, and for the people of Newburgh, and do 
not wish to injure them or malign them. Yet it is 
certain that they do live in a very hot, and a very 
dusty town. It is said to be cold in winter. We 
think it very possible. Our business, as is natural, 
required very frequent visits to the town ; upon each 
of which we were haunted by a lively fancy-sketch 
of the Henry Clay disaster—relieved, at intervals, 
by thought, of the Reindeer, or of the Norwalk 
Bridge. And even had there been no haunting fear 
of this sort, there was enough of annoyance in the 
constant crowd of passengers to drive far off all easy 
sense of being amused. Indeed, nothing could ex- 
ceed the anxiety of our poor girls on their passage 
up the river, lest the black trunk should be lost; or 
the russet traveling-case stolen, or the carpet-bag slip 
overboard. Besides which, they were horrified by the 
great number of “ vulgar people” who seemed to be 
traveling with very much the same intent as them- 
selves ; and to tell the truth, there seemed to be no 
further difference than lay in a certain explosive 
hilarity which belonged to the “vulgar people.” 
However, our daughters decided that they were vul- 
gay ; and distressed themselves a great deal, in form- 
ing a variety of conjectures as to how they could pos- 
sibly have made their money, and who was their 
mantua-maker. They subsequently expressed re- 
grets that such evidences of wealth should not be 
guided by more of taste and judgment. We must be 
permitted to observe here, that such notion is very 
apt to take ion of poor traveling families, 
whenever they overtake rich traveling families. 

In proceeding with our experience, we have to 
mention the occupancy of very sunny rooms in the 
country, where the thermometer stood, upon an aver- 
age, some ten degres higher than in our modest quar- 
ters in town. There was a beautiful grove, indeed, 
much frequented (as a novelty) by the mamma and 
the daughters; but between musquitoes, canker- 
worms, and a long and dusty walk which led to it, 
we had, on our own part, rather a distaste for the 


grove. 

It was found, too, much to the regret of the daugh- 
ters, that the large flats which they had bought for 
the country, and trimmed with long blue streamers, 
were not the fashion at Newburgh ; and these, with 
sundry other rustic accompaniments, were found to 
excite very unpleasant hilarity on the part of a few 
bare-legged boys who tended some half-dozen brindle 
cows, in the neighborhood of the grove. T'wo pairs 
of very coquette French slippers, from Middleton’s, 
were, moreover, entirely ruined by the dew on the 
second morning after arrival. 
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Indeed, if it were not for the opportunity of talk- 
ing about the trip to the neighbors before alluded to, 
and comparing notes with them about “our stay in 
the country,” we honestly believe that the family 
would have enjoyed themselves much better at 
home. 

We have omitted to mention that a capital cook 
we had on leaving town, and to whom we gave a 
fortnight’s leave of absence on going away, has never 
made her appearance again. 

Upon the whole, we think it a mistake to suppose 
that a love of the country, or the enjoyment of it, is a 
thing to be “ gotten up” on call, like a taste for the 
Opera, or extra shares of the Cumberland Coal Stock. 
We have a fancy that it is a thing “ bred in the bone,” 
wherever it is strong enough to give relaxation and 
pleasure ; and we think it must be followed after 
leisurely, and enjoyed quietly, even as a bon vivant 
sits down in orderly and tranquil manner to the dis- 
cussion of a good meal; and not in the fashion in 
which they consume dishes of meat and bread stuffs 
at the Irving or the Metropolitan Hotels, 

We suggest, meantime, for some of our graceful 
limners of the daily press, the scheme of occupying 
themselves with portraitures of that old and respect- 
able class who go, during the summer season, to such 
resorts as Saratoga and Newport, because they really 
enjoy the air or the water; and take rational satis- 
faction in keeping up, from year to year, their ac- 
quaintance with the landmarks of twenty years gone 
by. The class is fast going by: their pictures will 
prove as effective within a short time (if tastefully 
done) as that of Will Honeycomb, or of the Squire of 
Bracebridge Hall. 


Tur Town—by which we mean the stay-at-home 
Town—is busier than ever, with pulling down and 
building up. We despair of ever seeing Broadway 
completed. We can recall the time, not many years 


back, when the brick range opposite the Metropolitan 
Hotel was counted a most respectable pile, giving 
honor to that portion of the city, and subject for very 
much of newspaperencomium. We shall expect to 
see it coming down some fine morning, to give place 
to some new Lafarge Hotel, with a pine balustrade. 

New schemes are afloat for an “ Upper-story Rail- 
way,” to carry the Broadway drift of passengers. 
One of these schemes proposes a second side-walk 
to flank the rails, and the adjustment of second-story 
rooms to lighter sorts of traffic. Something very like 
this, English travelers will remember, belongs to the 
quaint old town of Chester ; and it may be that the 
antique doings of the stout Constables of Cheshire 
may yet give a hint to our mechanical and matter-of- 
fact age and people. 

By the way, is it not something odd, in all our aim- 
ings at economy of space, and studies for brilliant 
effect, that we have neglected thus far to introduce 
the very convenient and the very showy passages of 
Continental cities? What could be prettier, or more 
suited to the shopping times, than a glazed Arcade 
reaching from Broadway through to Mercer-street, 
with dozens of little confectioners’, hatters’, and 
booksellers’ shops at either hand? Would not every 
shower bring custom? and (if the position were 
adroitly chosen) weuld not the gayety and splendor 
of the scene convert the speculation into a most 
profitable fashionable Arcade? We throw out the 
hint gratuitously—v ‘ing meantime the prediction 
that within ter. years it will be done, and that it will 
pay. 

Of course, in our climate, great care should be 
taken to secure very free and full ventilation. 








THE monster Palace by the Reservoir has at length 
fulfilled the design of its projectors, and though we 
write in advance of the time, we can speak safely of 
a thronged exhibition. Dublin, meantime, with its 
Palace, is provoking admiration over the seas; and 
its great compeer of the Sydenham Park is rapidly 
advancing toward the fulfillment of the grandest 
promise yet made by man to the world of art and of 
nature. 


Nor a little of boudoir and salon talk has rested 
upon a late order of our State department apropos of 
diplomatic and consular dress. It is eminently a 
Young American movement, without, however, having 
any thing about it dangerous to the old cherishment 
of either constitution or firesides. Henceforth, says 
Mr. Marcy, Americans shall be only Americans, 
whether charged with full missions or half missions ; 
they shall wear no gold or trappings, but measure 
themselves simply by republican tailor standards. 
This new order is specially noticeable in contrast 
with that counter-action of the new French Emperor, 
which has sought the restoration of the imperial mag- 
nificence of the early part of the century. 

The question becomes interesting, whether the 
black coat of the American Republic, or the blue and 
gold of the Emperor, will have most imitators in the 
world of 1900, 


Mr. VANDERBILT, of the monster steam-yacht, is, 
they tell us, playing the sovereign in the old English 
town ofSouthamptom. And while the good burghers 
of the place, with their wives and daughters, are 
eating his dinners, the quiet lookers-on from Ports- 
mouth and Cowes are carefully studying the model 
of his vessel. Once let the British add the symmetry 
of our hulls to their easy working and powerful ma- 
chinery, and we fear that new Yankee steamers 
would require to be built to maintain the ocean mas- 
tery. 


Evitor’s Drawer. 


HERE was atime when Phrenology was even 
more in vogue than Spirit-Rappings ; and many 
a map of one’s cranium is now laid carefully aside in 
some out-of-the way drawer, which used to be con- 
sulted as if it were the very oracle of Fate. To be 
sure, Phrenology has many devotees now, and charts 
are every day given to such persons as desire to 
know exactly what manner of persons they are of; 
still, the “‘ science,” if not in its decadence, is not at 
that ‘‘ flood-tide of success” which might have been 
claimed for it some years ago. 

Phrenology was at its height when Gall and Spurz- 
heim were in Edinburgh together, illustrating the 
science—making numerous proselytes on the one 
hand, and creating a great deal of laughter and ridi- 
cule on the other. About this time a most amusing 
circumstance took place, which almost threw the 
unbelievers in the science into spasms of mirth. 
Guffaws were heard in the streets “like the neigh- 
ing of all Tattersall’s,” at the success of a joke that 
was put upon one of the most prominent and learned 
of the societies which had been gotten up in the 
University. 

Then, as nowadays, the illustrators of the sci- 
ence were assisted in their explication of its mys- 
teries by numerous and various casts, upon which 
the different ‘‘ organs,” or propensities, were more 
or less developed. One morning, while the Society 
was holding a protracted sitting, and discussing the 
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nomenttiatiog proofs of the truth of the grand science, 
4 messenger came in with a note, accompanied by a 
bag, in which was a large plaster cast of a human 
head. The note read somewhat as follows : 

“* Gentlemen of the —— Phrenologicat Society : 

“* Taking a great interest in the new science which 
you are engaged in making clear to the world, and 
having perused your able discussions of this great 
theme, I take the liberty of sending you a plaster 
cast, which I have received from a friend at Stock- 
holm. It is taken from the head of a celebrated 
Swede, named Thornipsson ; and! should esteem it 
a favor if you would furnish me with a chart of the 
character of the different ‘ organs,’ or characteristics, 
developed upon it. 

‘* Awaiting an early reply, I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, ¥ 

* James MacDona.p. 

“LocuHig., April 2, 18—.” 


The Society were in ecstasies when the cast had 
been taken from the bag. The “‘specimen” was 
indeed a splendid one: such a development of the 
‘* intellectual” organs was not to be found in any one 
of the numerous casts in the possession of the So- 
ciety ; and as it passed from one member to another, 
and each bump was separately examined by each, the 
admiration was unbounded: and, what was more, 
some of the more eminent of the members were en- 
abled to find, very largely displayed, those protub- 
erances which distinguished their own heads (the 
organ of credulity, if there be such, might have beea 
one, perhaps), at which they felicitated themselves 
not a little. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the donor; achart 
of the head was dispatched for his inspection ; and 
he was desired to forward it to his correspondent, to 
ascertain how far the Society had been correct in 
their reading of the character of the “ illustrious de- 
ceased.” 

The return-mail brought the following letter from 
Mr. MacDonald : 


“* Gentlemen of the —— Phrenological Society : 

“I have received your chart of the cast which I 
had the honor, on the 2d instant, to forward to your 
learned Society. I regret to say, that we have all 
been misled in the matter. I dispatched you the 
cast in some haste, after its receipt, in order that it 
might be early before you. On re-examining the 
letter of my correspondent, I find the following Post- 
script on the top of the last page, after the signature 
on the preceding page. It now appears that I had 
anticipated the writer in forwarding the cast to your 
learned body : 

“*P.S, Please forward this to the most eminent 
of your Phrenological Societies in Edinburgh, where 
I understand the new science is making great head- 
way. It is a cast of a Swedish Turnip, which grew 
in a garden in Stockholm, in such marvelous re- 
semblance to a human head, that it has attracted the 
attention of thousands. The “original” is preserved 
in the collection of Natural Curiosities ; and should 
you ever visit Stockholm, I shall be proud and happy 
to show it to you.’ 

«* Excuse, gentlemen, the precipitancy with which 
I hastened to add this cast to your phrenological ar- 
chives, and believe me, your obedient 

** James MacDonatp.” 

Perhaps it is not necessary to add, that this letter 

was not “entered upon the minutes” of the Society ! 


4 Virernta circuit-preacher gives the following 





illustration of “ faith that would remove mountains,” 
which he heard from the lips of a negro preacher, who 
was holding forth to his congregation upon the sub- 
ject of obeying the commands of the Almighty : 

“ Bred’ren,” he said, in his broken way, “ what- 
eber de good God tell me to do in dis blessed book” 
(holding up at the same time an old, and evidently 
much-read Bible), “dat I'm gwine to do. If I see in 
it dat I must jump troo a stone-wall, I’m gwine to 
jump at it. Goin troo it, ‘longs to Gop—jumpin’ at 
it, longs to me!” 

Simple and homely as was the illustration, it had 
an evident effect upon the limited comprehension of 
the preacher's hearers. 


We don’t know that we ever heard a better in- 
stance of crime outwitting itself than the following : 
A Protestant clergyman, traveling with his wife 
in his private carriage through the south of Ireland 
a good many years ago, was suddenly stopped by a 
robber, who demanded his money, his watch, and his 
wife’s jewelry and ornaments, all of which he pro- 
ded, without y, to take, menacing the party 
at the same time with a loaded pistol which he held 
in his hand. When he had taken every thing that 
was valuable, he permitted the vehicle and its oceu- 
pants to depart. 

The carriage had not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore a second thought struck the robber, and he gave 
chase after his victims whom he soon overtook, 
while the wife was engaged in reproaching her hus- 
band for his pusillanimity in not making a determ- 
ined stand against the highwayman. 

““We must change clothes,” said the robber. 
“ Strip, and take these !” 

This was done at once, for the clergyman was a 
non-resistant, and practiced what he taught. He was 
then permitted again to drive on. 

His wife was rallying him upon the sorry figure 
he presented in the miserable garb of the highway- 
man, when he suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Bless me! it is not so bad, after all! Here, in 
the pockets, are all my money, my watch, and your 
jewels! It is all for the best.” 

The robber had forgotten, in his anxiety to dis- 
guise himself from detection or identification, to 
empty the pockets he had dishonestly filled, while 
the very means he had adopted to prevent detection 
were the cause of his immediate arrest. The minis- 
ter and his wife stopped at the first inn upon the 
road, narrated the circumstance that had happened ; 
a party was sent out in pursuit ; and in less than an 
hour the criminal was brought back and secured, 
having been easily detected by his clerical garb. 





Many of the English newspaprs have of late 
devoted a column or more to what they designate 
“American Newspaper Wit and Oddities.” We com 
mend to them the subjoined extracts from the Pro- 
spectus of a weekly paper to be called “ The Socdola- 
ger,” which some enterprising printer in the “flour- 
ishing city of Salt, in the State of Kanawha,” has 

to publish “in the first year of the Prercs- 
ing reign, being the year after the “ Big Lick” cam- 
paign.” The “ Programme of Principles” is ar- 
ranged in order under appropriate heads : 

“Loca Matrrers.—We are in favor of the con- 
struction of a wire-suspension-bridge across the river 
at this place ; the funds for that object to be raised 
by a tax on Female Beauty in this county, allowing 
them to make the estimate. 

“We are in favor of a thorough School Reform. 
The present system is entirely too old-fashioned for 
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the present age. We must have schools which we | this 


can rely upon in learning our daughters to speak 
French with fluency, walk Spanish, and faint in the 
most graceful manner described in our fashionable 
novels. 

“ We must have a school where our sons can 
learn to smoke, chew tobacco, drink champagne, 
sport a very stiff standing collar, and sit up late at 
night, in the ‘ most approved style.’ 

“ We shall keep down all family-quarrels in the 
neighborhood ; always taking particular care never 
to be in striking distance of intervention. Interven- 
tion, national or domestic, is against our principles. 

“ We are in favor of increasing the pay of Justices 
of the Peace, so that our citizens may all get a great- 
er amount of justice than they once could. If they 
pay for it, they ought to have it. 

* We object to allowing jurors any compensation 
whatever ; for by so doing the ends of justice will be 
sooner accomplished than they would if the jury got 
two dollars a day for drinking bad liquor and playing 
dirty cards in the jury-room. By this means, too, 
good jurors can be obtained, and the officer of the 
court get rid of being haunted by hangers-on for the 
purpose of getting on juries. Such men are not fit 
for jurors ! 

“ NationaL Arrairs.—We think that Congress, 
before the members spend all the contingent fund, 
should make some arrangement for a general Hog- 
Mast, as our opinion is that the present is not going 
to be a very good year for corn. 

“We hold that President Pierce should be made 

ersonall ible ,or Uncle Samuel, whose serv- 
ant he is, for the debts of every man whom he ap- 
points to office of any kind, away from home, unless 
settled in some way before the individual takes his 
exit for foreign parts. 

“¢ The Socdolager’ will insist on the annexation 
of Mexico, as an asylum for our broken-down poli- 
ticians ; also our would-be great men, who are not 
very likely to sueceed in doing any thing of import- 
ance for their country in many ages to come. 

“ PersonaL.—The subscription-price of ‘ The 
Socdolager’ will be only fifty cents per copy per 
year, payable right away. This will insure a large 
circulation of our principles. 

“ We shall speak independently upon all subjects, 
except on those miscellaneous occasions when it 
may be to our personal advantage to speak otherwise. 

“We shall have an Editor pro tem, or Head- 
Printer, who, in case of our absence or neglect, will 
give acorrect account of things he has no knowledge 
of, that may occur in the community—provided he 
isn’t drunk, 

“We have selected as a suitable place for our ed- 
itorial office the rooms generally occupied by the 
sheriff’s legal guests, where all who are so lucky as 
to be of his party, may rely upon being well enter- 
tained.” 

There is more sly satire in the above than will 
meet the eye without a second perusal. 


At the recent opening of the “ Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations,” at Dublin, the following 
dialogue was overheard by an American gentleman 
who was present at this ‘‘ World’s Fair” of the Green 
Island : 

“T say, Pat, this mating is a grand ber intirely : 
and shure it’s going on mighty swate and paceable.” 

“Yis, be Jabers, it is just now,” replied Pat ; 
‘but, bide a bit! Be me sow, it’s impossible that 
such a many at a fair can pass without a fight!” 

But the assembly, vast as it was, notwithstanding 











dispersed in peace, and without a 


prediction, 
single broken head. 


WE once gave in the “ Drawer” a few examples 
of the wit of Nas-red-dyn, the AZsop of Turkey, in 
days gone by. Here is another and more recent one. 
which is characteristic, and, we dare say, well found 
ed: 

On one occasion, wishing to propitiate the con 
quering Tamerlane, it was proposed to carry him 
fruit. 

“Hold!” said he; ‘two heads are better than 
one. I will ask my wife whether I had better carry 
quinces or figs.” 

His wife replied :  Quinces will please him best, 
because they are larger and finer.” 

“ However useful the advice of others may be,” 
rejoined Nas-red-dyn, “it is never well to follow 
that of a woman : I am determined to take figs.” 

When he arrived at the camp, Tamerlane amused 
himself by throwing the figs at the old man’s bald 
head. At every blow Nas-red-dyn exclaimed, “ God 
be praised !” 

Tamerlane inquired what he meant by that ex- 
clamation. 

“I am thanking God,” replied the old man, “that 
I did not follow my wife’s advice ; for if I had brought 
quinces instead of figs, I should not have escaped 
without a broken head.” 

The Turks attach, in their solemn way, a great 
**moral lesson” to this story of the old Mussulman 
joker. 


THERE was a great failure in a concert given 
“down East” lately, which is thus accounted for by 
the leader. He said the discord was probably owing 
to the fact that the G string of the principal bass- 
viol was not made of good tow! The first drummer, 
too, said he, “broke his right drum-stick the day 
before, and his new one was made of bass-wood; 
whereas, for playing high notes, it should be made 
of white-wood ; and that probably had something to 
do with the discord.” The leader also remarked that 
the absence of the little string from his “ first violin” 
probably had a bearing on the subject. But none of 
these was the true reason. The fact came out at 
last, and it was this: the bass-string of the fiddle 
was tied in two places. The leader said that the dis- 
cords undoubtedly originated in those knots. “ One 
knot,” he said, “could be got along with; but that, to 
a cultivated ear, two knots were insupportable.” 

We do not profess great knowledge of music, or 
musical instruments ; but to even an untutored ear, 
music, under such circumstances as those above 
stated, could hardly have been ‘“‘ pursued” save 
“under difficulties.” One can imagine Paginini’s 
‘fine ear’ somewhat tortured by two big knots in 
one string ! 


Sipnzy Sirus, one of the rarest wits that En- 
gland ever produced, had an intense aversion to all 
forms of the charade. He went so far as to say, that 
any man who could trifle away his precious time in 
making one of the silly things, should at once be 
hung, without benefit of clergy; nor, he added, 
should he be allowed time, when upon the scaffold, 
before being turned off, to state to the gaping multi- 
tude that might surround him, whether his “first” 

with his “sixth,” or his “seventh” with his 
“a tenth.” 

We share, to some extent, Sidney Smith’s aver 
sion to this species of li mosaic mechanism 
We never saw but one really good one, and that war 
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one in which, in spite of the trammels of the charade, 
the thought redeemed the form. It was written for a 
London weekly journal the day after the funeral of 
the poet CAMPBELL: 


1. 
“Come from my First !—aye, come! 

The battle-dawn is nigh : 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought— 
Fall as thy father fell : 

Thy task is taught, thy gnrend is wrought, 
So fi 1 '—and 





II. 
“Toll ye my Second !—toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 
And sing the hymn of a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night! 
The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast— 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed ; 
So take him to his rest. 
ITl. 
“Call ye my Whole—aye, call 
The lord of lute and lay ! 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 
Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame, 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave.” 


This is very striking, and forcibly illustrates some 
of the peculiarities of Thomas Campbell’s poetry, 
its grand and martial spirit. 


THE visitor to Greenwood Cemetery, as he passes 
through the beautiful grounds of that treasure-house 
of the departed, will observe among the many taste- 
ful mementoes of affection with which it is profusely 
sprinkled, a monument of the most ornate beauty and 


grace—the work of his own design, and the tribute 
of a fond and affectionate father to the memory of an 
only and lovely daughter, who, at the ripe age of 
seventeen, lost her life by the running away of the 
horses with the carriage, in which she was riding to 
an evening party. We could not avoid thinking, while 
reading the following paragraph from late foreign in- 
telligence, what a joy it would impart to the desolate 
heart of this devoted father,,if he could look upon the 
lineaments of his beloved child, beautiful as in life, 
with all the apparent spirit which informed the life- 
less clay while living! 

‘While demolishing, recently, the old church of 
the ancient Welsh college at Helmstadt, near Bruns- 
wick, a coffin made of lead, the lid of which was a 
glass of great thickness, was found to contain the 
body of a young girl, apparently about twelve years 
of age, which still preserved every appearance of 
youth and freshness, although the coffin bore the date 
of 1461. A private letter, from a correspondent who 
was present, gives the following account of the ap- 
pearance of the body. The occurrence is fully cor- 
roborated as a veritable fact: ‘The face and figure 
of the child were perfect as in life, not a single sign 
of decay being visible throughout the whole person. 
The cheek preserved its delicate rose tint—the fore- 
head its snowy whiteness. The hair, which was of 
a beautiful gold color, was parted on the brow and fell 
in long ringlets over the bosom, crisp and fresh as 
though the child had lain down to sleep the moment 
before. The dress of white satin embroidered in 
gold flowers, the shoes of white velvet, the lace apron, 
all seemed bright as if newly - more 
astonishing still, the bunch of lilies held i in the hand 
of the corpse still looked as fresh and moist as though 





the dew still hung upon it. The workmen engaged 
in the demolition of the building were struck with 
awe, and immediately went in quest of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place, who soon arrived on the spot, 
accompanied by several of the inhabitants. Unfor- 
tunately the worthy functionary having recently been 
made the victim of a practical joke in the town, and 
being half suspicious that the same thing was intend- 
ed, would not believe in the reality, and seizing the - 
spade from the hand of one of the workmen who 

steod near, dealt a heavy blow upon the lid of the 

coffin, and smashed one or two of the diamond- 

shaped panes of glass of which it was composed. In 

a moment, and while yet we gazed, a thin cloud of - 
dust or vapor, like a wreath of smoke, rose up from 

the coffin and dimmed the sight, vailing the corpse 

from our view. When it had disappeared, we gazed 

downward in awe; nothing remained of what had 

struck us with so much interest and wonder—all had 

vanished, and left naught behind but a heap of dis- 

colored dust, a few rags of tinsel, and one or two 

dried bones.’” 

It would seem from this that the invention, hitherto 
supposed to be American in its origin, of the “ met- 
allic coffins,” which, by producing a vacuum, by 
means of an air-pump, preserve corpses from decay, 
must have been known in the middle ages. In the 
case above recorded, no name was found upon the 
coffin. There was no doubt that the perfect preserv- 
ation of the corpse had been produced by the abstrac- 
tion of all air from the coffin. “It is supposed,” say 
the journals, “ thit the child belonged to some great 
professor of the University, who had performed the 
experiment in secret ; since it is curious that amid 
all this pains and care concerning the body of the 
child, no means should have been taken to preserve 
her name from oblivion.” 

After all that science, or affection, or skill of any 
kind can do, the mandate of the Almighty, “ Dust 
thou art, and to dust shalt thou return,” must be obey- 
ed. We are all in the service of Death, the great 
Conqueror, and “ there is no discharge in that war !” 


‘* He’s taken too much Rum,” is the caption to a 
rough piece of verse which we find in a far-western 
paper, printed with all the bad orthography and typ- 
ographical blunders with which the writer originally 
jotted it down. It seems to us, however, to embody 
too much truth, and too forcibly expressed, to be 
“made fun of.” So at least we must have thought 
when we placed it among the contents of our multi- 
farious “ Drawer.” We restore it to a correct ortho- 
graphy, and venture to print it, for its “ moral,” if for 
nothing else. It runs as follows: 

“ A grief-worn mother silent sat, 
Beside her little son , 
When thus began his childish chat, 
And soon attention won. 
“Why, mother dear, why do you weep? 
Why don’t my father come ?’ 
‘Alas! my child, it is because 
He’s taken too much rum!’ 
“© Why is his nose so often red! 
His eyes with water run?’ 
‘ The reason is—it must be said— 
He’s taken too much rum "’ 
ten Mure want Seas wake ee ned, 
The house has poor become 
We want for clothes, we want for shoes.’ 
‘ He’s taken too much rum!’ 
“Why does our farm no bread-corn grow * 


He’s taken too much rum!” 
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Wuen the ‘‘ Siamese Twins” were “on view” at 
the Museum in this city, we saw a lank, cadaverous- | ‘ 
looking clergyman, with a white cravat adjusted to 
his neck at the precise point short of strangulation, 
go up to them and say, in very measured and sepul- 
chral tones : 

“* Young men, may I ask how long you have been 
in this condition ?” 

They both replied, at one and the same time, and in 
the same wi . 

“ Twenty-one years, the fifteenth day of last Sep- 
tember.” 

“Umph!” resumed their inquisitor; ‘that is a 
long time—guite a long time. You must be very much 
attached to each other!” 

A fact so incontrovertible amused us a good deal 
at the time, we remember; and we have been newly 
reminded of it by the following dialogue which took 
place between Chang and Eng on their recent visit 
to the East, and an inquisitive Yankee, of “ that ilk,” 

After “‘ dickering” some time with the long-legged 
door-keeper, he disbursed “the swindle,” as he 
called it—a quarter of a dollar—and entered to see 
the “cur’osity.” He surveyed the unique pair for 
the space of five minutes without saying a word. At 
length he broke out : 

‘How long you fellers been in this kind of a 
hitch ?” 

“ Forty-two years,” replied Eng. 

“Do tell! Gettin’ kind o’ wsed to it, then, I 
*xpect ?” 

“We ought to be, by this time,” said the twins, 
both together. 

“Yes—'zactly ; should say so tew, myself. B’long 
to the same church, shouldn’t wonder ?” 

“Yes,” said Chang, “ we do.” 

“Want to know!” continued the Yankee.— 
“* Well,” he added, examining the ligature, “ef one 
on you dies, t’other ’ll be in a fix, won’t he ?” 

‘Tt would be bad,” said Eng, with something of 
sadness in his face at the thought. 

“Don’t drink nothin’, ’xpect?” pursued their in- 
terrogator. ‘“ Ever go in to swim?” 

“ Sometimes,” they answered. 

After gazing at and scrutinizing them for a few 
moments longer, the indefatigable questioner again 
burst out with: 

“Look o’ here! s’posin’ one o’ yeou fellers should 
get into a scrape, and was about to be put into jail? 
How do you cale’late you'd get along ?” 

“ Oh,” said Eng, laughing at the idea, “I'd go 


Chang’s bail !” 
** Sartain—ye-e-s: you could do that—couldn’t 


et” 

And here closed the instructive colloquy, and the 
inquisitor, whistling Yankee-Doodle, retired, and 
gave room for a fresh “lot” of examiners to inter- 
rogate anew the wonderful “ cur’osities.” 


THaT was a most admirable and appropriate an- 
swer which a poor woman once gave to a minister, 
who asked her “ What is Faith?” 

“T am i ” she replied, “and I can not an- 
swer well; but I think faith is taking our Heavenly 
Father at his word.” 

It was the gifted Summerfield who first mention- 
ed this anecdote, in a discourse delivered in this city, 
soon after his arrival in the country. 

“ Spgaxine of bores,” says a victim to one of the 
eo Se ee capable of in- 
flicting more misery than an intolerable whistler. I 
can stand a fife, when all the nation is “armed and 











equipped” on training days, and and a drum with its 

‘ flang, flang,” serves to drown its screams; but to 
listen to a poor air, badly murdered by a poorer 
puckerer, I prefer death in some easier if not quicker 
way. I always think of the French stage-coach driver, 
who, being very much annoyed by such a bore, 
turned upon him with: 

“Mine frien’, vat for you all de times visse] ! 
You loss your dog, eh ?” 





Apropos of “ Bores:” they are of a good many 
kinds: and very long-winded preachers may cer- 
tainly be counted among them. A good story is told 
of a certain preacher in a Western State, who was 
wont to indulge in unconscionable long sermons, and 
who once exchanged with a brother who always de- 
livered short ones, and always very good ones, also. 
At the usual hour for closing the services, the people 
became uneasy, and being inspired with the love of 
warm dinners rather than long sermons, went out 
one by one, till the preacher was left with the sexton. 
Still he continued to “blaze away,” till that func- 
tionary, seeing no prospect of a close, walking de- 
liberately up the pulpit stairs, and handing him the 
key, requested him to lock up when he got through, 
and leave the key at his house as he went along! 

As for the literary bore, who insists upon reading 
to us the poem he has just written for our Magazine, 
we have sometimes thought of profiting by the ex- 
ample of M——, the dramatist. He was one day 
stopped in a public square by Fitzgerald, a noted 
bore, commemorated in the ‘* Rejected Addresses.” 

“My dear M——,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, ‘‘1 am 

delighted to see you. You were not at the Literary 
Fund dinner, were you?” 
“No,” replied the dramatist. 
tend.” 
“ Why,” answered Fitzgerald, ‘‘then you missed 
hearing me recite my last poem. But never mind, 
you're a lucky fellow in meeting me now; for I hap- 
pen, by the greatest good-fortune in the world, to 
have a copy of it in my pocket now. Here it is; I'll 
recite it to you on the spot.” 

‘* Attempt it at yourperil !” exclaimed the drama- 
tist, thrusting his hand into his pocket with a deter- 
mined air. “It’s as much as your life is worth; I 
have pistols in my pocket.” 


“T could not at- 





THEseE are the days for “‘ Pleas” of al] kinds; 
“pleas” for woman’s rights; “pleas” for the poor, 
for the criminal, for the young, and for the tempted ; 
but the annexed “plea” is somewhat out of the 
order of “common-pleas.” It is entitled, 

“A PLEA FOR EGGS. 
“ Be gentle to the new-laid egg, 
For eggs are brittle things ; 
They can not fly until they’re hatch’d, 
And have a pair of wings. 
If once you break the tender shell, 
The wrong you can’t redress : 
The “ yelk” and white echo all rm out, 
ba make a dreadful ‘ 


Bory eije ot hava rang 
That hens have power to lay: 
To-morrow eggs may addied be, 
That were quite fresh to-day. 
O, let the touch be very light, 
That takes them from the keg ; 
There is no hand whose cunning skill 
Can mend a broken egg !” 





Wnuart good old English worthy was it, who said : 
“I would strive to be virtuous for my own sake, 
although not one were to know it on earth beside 
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myself: just as I would be clean for my own sake, 
although nobody were to see me.” 


SomEsopy away out in Minnesota—as far up as 
the Falls of St. Anthony—has been perpetrating the 
following poetical description of “A Merchant.” 
The subject, we take it, is the “merchant” of a 
country-store ; quite a different variety from the 
“big bugs” of the trade in the Great Metropolis, it 
must be premised : 


“ Tare and tret, 
Gross and net, 
Box and hogsheads, dry and wet, 
Ready made, 
Of every grade, 
Wholesale, retail—will you trade? 
* Goods for sale, 
Roll or bale, 
Ei! or quarter, yard or nail ; 
Every dye, 
Will you buy, 
None can sell as cheap as L' 
“Thus each day, 
Wears away, 
And his hair is turning gray! 
O’er his books 
He nightly looks, 
Counts his gain and bolts his locks. 
* By-and-by, 
He will die: 
But the ledger-book on high 
Shall unfold 
How he sold, 
How he got and used his gold.” 


THE story is current, we believe, of the elder 
Marruews, the inimitable actor and amusing mime, 
who, when in this country, took passage from New 
York for Boston in one of the Sound steamers. He 
was dreadfully annoyed by the gormandizing and 
bolting of food by the passengers at the supper table, 
as the boat was passing through the Sound. He 
reached out his hand for a plate of potatoes, which 
was nearly exhausted, there ngins but a solitary one 
remaining in the plate. He about drawing it 
toward him, when a fork was stuck deep into the 
** murphy,” and a harsh voice exclaimed : 

“ Halves, mister !—haaves!” The potato having 
been halved, and that business got through with, he 
said to a “gentleman” at his side : 

** Will you oblige me by handing me the butter?” 

“There’s butter by you,” said the man, in a cold, 
disagreeable tone. 

“Thank you!” said Matthews, “I did not see 
it.” 

“Very well,” said his amiable neighbor, ‘‘ who 
said you did see it ?” 

This closed that conversation, at least between 
“ the parties” mentioned. 


Tuey have a pleasant way of raising blisters in 
India, according to late accounts. The skin is 
raised with red-hot iron, and the blister is dressed 
with Cayenne pepper. ‘ Gunpowder Pills,” also, is 
a favorite medicine, in that region. Twelve of them 
are given for a “dose.” A minute after they are 
down, a coal of fire is applied to a slow-match, lead- 
ing down the throat, when a “movement among the 
particles” takes place, which either eradicates the 
disease or the patient—most commonly the latter! 

Ir is a very common thing for people when they 
are on the downhill side of life to wish to disguise 





their age, and to appear much younger than they 
really are. We have heard of a very polite husband 
who was accustomed, on coming down to breakfast 
on the morning of a new year, to address his wife 
with : 

‘Well, my dear, how old are you going to be this 
year!” 

The probability is, from the question, that she was 
growing younger every year. 

There is a good story recorded of Pope (“ the lit- 
tle crooked thing, that asked questions”) which illus- 
trates, laughably enough, this propensity to grow 
younger with increasing years. If there was a sting 
in the satire of the trick put upon him, it was not so 
sharp as many that Pope had stabbed with; and it 
was his to “take” as well as “ give.” 

When Pope first came to London in 1774, he was 
about twenty-seven years old ; and he was very soli- 
citous, toward the latter part of his life, of being 
thought much younger than he was; a desire that 
one Mich. Kelly thought proper, on all occasions, to 
thwart. One morning Pope called upon Kelly, and 
the latter placed in his hands a letter, with the Dub- 
lin post-mark, addressed to Pope, “‘to the care of 
M. Kelly, Esquire.” After many thanks, Pope 
opened and read the effusion, which was from an 
unknown correspondent, begging an important favor 
for his graudson, and reminding Pope how often he 
(Pope) in Dublin had “ patted the writer on the head, 
and praised his aptitude as a scholar,” &c., &c., 
and concluding with the following paragraph : 

“T am now eighty years of age, and do hope that 
the friend and patron of my boyhood will not desert 
me or mine in my declining years !” 

Pope was rallied by his friend upon the contents 
of the letter, which it was in vain to attempt to con- 
ceal. The story got abroad, and the satirical little 
poet never heard the last of it, nor, it is stated, did 
he ever forgive it. Proof so circumstantially and 
inferentially overwhelming, could not be parried. 


Many a parent will feel these simple lines ; feel 
them, the mother, as only a mother can feel, when 
she encounters some little object that was cherished 
by her departed child ; a litde shoe, a broken doll, a 
set of tiny tea-things ; a little rocking-horse, or juve- 
nile play-thing : 

“Oh we shall mourn him long, and miss 

His ready smile, his ready kiss ; 
The patter of his little feet, 
Sweet frowns, and stammered phrases sweet. 


“ And graver looks, serene and high, 
A light of Heaven in that young eye ; 
All these will haunt us, till the heart 
Shall ache—and ache—and tears shall start.” 


And apropos of children: would not many a bitter 


thought be spared to surviving parents—many a pang 
arising from errors past and irretrievable—if more 
consideration were yielded to their little wants, their 
little weaknesses, their little faults, if need be, while 
living? On this point a correspondent will be per- 
mitted briefly to speak in some early number of the 
“ Drawer.” 

Tue following epitaph was copied by an American 
traveler from an old tomb-stone at Oakham, in Sur- 
rey, England. : 

“The Lord was good—I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree ; 
I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me.” 











Literary Vatices. 


German Lyrics, by CuarLes T. Brooks. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) The selec- 
tions, of which this volume consists, are, to a very 
considerable extent, taken from the productions of 
Anastasius Gran, the nom de plume of Count von 
Auersberg, a Viennese poet, whose writings have 
hitherto been little known to the students of German 
literature in this country. His spirited and original 
verses are rendered with remarkable success by the 
present translator. Favorite pieces are also given 
from Uhland, Riickert, Freiligrath, Gellert, Claud- 
ius, and a variety of others, who may be regarded as 
the minor poets of Germany. Mr. Brooks has not 
entered upon this responsible literary task without 
conscientious preparation. To a familiar knowledge 
of the German language, he adds a true sympathy 
with the peculiar spirit of its most characteristic 
poetry, and, with a happy mastery of versification, 
has reproduced his originals in their native quaint- 
ness and simplicity. His volume opens a field of 
beauty, whose treasures will prove a delightful sur- 
prise to many readers, and will be welcomed by all 
the admirers of natural sentiment and sweet and 
living fancies. 

The History of the Civil Wars in France, by Lxo- 
POLD Ranke. A new work by this profound his- 
torian will be welcome to every student of European 
history. The volume now issued by Harper and 
Brothers is devoted to the civil wars of France dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
throws much light on the events of that important 
period. Professor Ranke is always discreet and 
cautious ; his principles of historical research are 
sound ; and he never fails to present the subject to 
which he devotes his attention in a new aspect. 
The present valuable contribution to historical learn- 
ing. will add to his claims on the gratitude of the 
scholar. 

Theory of Politics, by Ricuarp Hitpretu. In 
this volume, Mr. Hildreth engages in a discussion 
of the foundation of governments, and the causes of 
political revolutions. It may be regarded as a coun- 
terpart to his “ History of the United States,” un- 
folding the theoretical principles which, in his view, 
underlie the progress of social affairs. Eminently 
acute and subtle—founded on an ingenious and re- 
fined analysis—and thoroughly original in their char- 
acter—the ideas here set forth must attract the atten- 
tion of thinking men, though, to a great extent, they 
will provoke controversy rather than secure convic- 
tion. The ability with which they are maintained 
is equal to the boldness of inquiry in which they had 
their birth, the author never shrinking from the con- 
clusions to which he is led by a stringent logic, and 
never failing to give them the most vigorous defense 
of which they are susceptible. (Published by Har- 
per and Brothers.) 

Old New York ; or Democracy in 1689, is the title 
of a tragedy by Mrs. E. Oakes Smiru, founded on 
the memorable political episode in the history of 
New York, in which Jacob Leisler is placed at the 
head of affairs, by the spontaneous action of the 
people, in defiance of the constituted authorities of 
England. The author has clothed the materials fur- 
nished by the imperfect annals of the day, with a 
vail of , which reflects great credit on her 
constructive power and her facility and strength of 
expression. The plot is high-wrought, dealing in 
the darker elements of passion, and upholding the 








of love and patriotic devotion, which forms a leading 
feature of the play. In the conception of the per- 
sons of the drama, the author has drawn largely 
upon her imagination, though without violating the 
probabilities of history. Her language is terse and 
vigorous, marked by great poetic beauty, and well 
adapted for dramatic effect. In the general character 
of the play may be detected the same qualities for 
which the writings of Mrs. Oakes Smith are usually 
distinguished—earnestness of thought, strong indi- 
viduality of feeling, a cast of expression not distinct- 
ively feminine, and a persistent self-reliance, which 
finds its law in interior suggestions, rather than in 
popular tastes and opinions. The tragedy is intended 
for representation on the stage, and whatever fate 
awaits it from the precarious verdict of a theatrical 
audience, it will increase the already high reputa- 
tion of the author as one of the most gifted female 
writers of this country. (Published by Stringer and 
Townsend.) 

A new volume of Jacop Asport’s popular juve- 
nile series, describing a visit of Marco Pavt to the 
Springfield Armory, is published by Harper and 
Brothers. It contains an interesting account of the 
various processes in the manufacture of muskets at 
that establishment, with incidental notices of many 
objects of curiosity to the traveler on Connecticut 
River. The flowing style of this volume, as well 
as the multiplicity of facts which it sets forth, makes 
it one of the most appropriate works of the season 
for juvenile readers. 

Murphy and Co., Baltimore, have issued an edi- 
tion of An Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, by 
the Rev. Joseru Dixon, now Primate of Ireland. 
The work is intended to present a popular view of 
Biblical Literature according to the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The quarter from which 
it comes, and the unmistakable ability and erudition 
which it displays, will make it a standard authority 
among those for whose use it was intended. 

A new serial, whichi bids fair to meet with popular 
success, has been started by Hermann J. Meyer, an 
enterprising German publisher in this city. It is 
called The United States Illustrated, and is to con- 
sist of views of American scenery, from original 
drawings by eminent artists. The principal editor 
is Mr. Cuaries A. Dana, who will be assisted in 
the preparation of the work by many of the most 
distinguished writers in the country. 

The Rum Plague, translated from the German of 
ZsCHOKKE, is a pc werful temperance story, showing 
in an original and impressive manner the inevitable 
evils arising from the use of alcoholic beverages. 
(Published by John S, Taylor.) 

A collection of Illustrated Memoirs, by CHarLes 
C. Savaee, is published by Rufus Blanchard, com 
prising notices of a great number of distinguished 
individuals of all ages and countries. As a work ot 
popular reference, it can not fail to command an 
extensive circulation. 

The Boyhood of Great Men is the title of a valuable 
reprint by Harper and Brothers, giving brief sketches 
of the early career of those who have fought their 
way to eminence and distinction in the various walks 
of life. It embraces a noble company of poets, his- 
torians, statesmen, men of science, artists, and schol- 
ars of different nations. Among the great names 
which it commemorates, we find those of Sir Walter 
Scott, Daniel Webster, Dr. Johnson, Sir Isaac New- 


sentiment of remorse, in intense contrast with that ton, Sir William Jones. Dr. Arnold, Audubon, and 
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others both of recent and more distant times. The 
narratives are written in a simple and livély style, | 
and are well suited to make a galutary impression. 

The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign, by H. C. | 
Carey. (Published by A. Hart.) The title of this 
profound volume might lead the reader to suppose 
that it had a political or sectarian purpose. But 
this would be a totally erroneous view of its charac- 
ter. It has no reference to the institution of slavery, 
as it exists in this country especially, or in any 
other country ; but presents a philosophical discus- 
sion of the principles of commerce and industry, on 
which the welfare of society every where depends. 
The leading idva of Mr. Carey is, that in proportion 
to the tendency of industrial systems to elevate the 
value of man, is his guarantee for freedom, progress, 
and universal well-being. He gives a luminous ex- 
position of the laws by which the development of 
society is governed, showing that, unless obstructed 
by artificial and selfish arrangements, their natural 
operation leads to the advancement and prosperity 
of the race. His views are supported by a mass of 
facts, collected from the history and statistics of all 
nations, while his reasoning is marked by crystal 
clearness of logic, and an imperturbable serenity of 
temper. The application of his principles to the 
subject of this volume will command the attention 
of intelligent readers, and confirm the position of 
the author as a leading authority in tke science of 
political economy. 

The Hive and the Honey Bee, by the Rev. L. L. 
LanestrotH. (Published by Hopkins and Co., 
Northampton.) In this work, the author presents a 
good deal of valuable information on the habits of 
the honey-bee, which he has gathered from personal 
inquiry and experience, It is in no respect a com- 
pilation from previous writers. The views which 
it presents, are often original, and are sustained by 
very satisfactory evidence. We know no work, 
amidst the multiplicity of treatises on the subject, 
that is so practical, so intelligent, and so complete 
as the present. It will form a manual of great inter- 
est and utility to the cultivators of a difficult, though 
enticing, branch of rural economy. 

The Redeemed Captive. A new edition of this 
celebrated memoir, relating the captivity and deliv- 
erance of the Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, 
Mass., during the Indian War of 1703, has been 
published by Hopkins and Co., Northampton. It is 
edited by one of the descendants of the captive, Dr. 
SrepHen W. WILLiMs, a writer favorably known 
to the public by his various anti ian r 
He has added to the volume a biographical sketch 
of the Rev. Mr. Williams, together with some curious 
notes in reference to the Dauphin claims of his kins- 
man, the Reverend Eleazer. The editor has been 
acquainted with the pretended Dauphin ever since 
he was a young man, and never heard his origin or 
parentage doubted until within the last four or five 
years. He has no doubt of his regular descent from 
Eunice Williams, the daughter of the “ Redeemed 
Captive,” who remained and married among the In- 
diars ; he finds in Eleazer the marks of an Indian 
half-breed ; never discovered any traces of idiocy 
about him ; and five years after his alleged interview 
with De Joinville, received from him notices of his 
{ndian genealogy, without the most distant allusion 
to his royal descent. In relztion to the age of Elea- 
zer, he has frequently informed Dr. Williams that he 
was born in 1790; this date is confirmed by other 





testimony : whereas the Dauphin was born five years | 


before, in 1785. Various letters have been written | 
hy Eleazer to the editor, since the conversation with 


De Joinville, but not one expressed a doubt of his 

direct lineal descent from the Rev. Mr. Williams, 

| until July, 1849, eight years subsequent to the date 
of the grand discovery. The statements of the editor 
| of this volume are extremely interesting, and are 
sufficient in themselves to show that the pretensions 
of his Bourbon namesake are mere smoke. We are 
glad to see this edition of a rare old memoir at the 
present time. Its publication is seasonable, and 
must be welcome, not only to American antiquarians 
but to the general reader. 

Life and Works of Thomas Cole, by Lovis L. 
Nosie. (Published by Cornish, Lamport, and Co.) 
The author of this biography enjoyed the advantage 
of a close personal intimacy with the distinguished 
artist who forms its subject. Naturally reserved and 
incominunicative, Mr, Cole appears, in this relation, 
to have freely unbosomed himself with all the confi- 
dence and geniality of friendship. Hence, we have 
more of the inner life than is usual in the memoirs 
of eminent persons. The volume reveals a pure and 
unworldly nature, strong domestic affections, an en- 
thusiastic love of nature, and a devotion to beauty 
that is rarely paralleled. In relating the progress of 
Mr. Cole as an artist, the author shows the spiritual 
condition in which each of his great productions had 
its origin. They are traced back ° some peculiar 
experience of nature, or in the sphere of religion, 
thus presenting an impressive exponent of personal 
growth and development. To readers who are ad- 
dicted to habits of interior analysis, this portion of 
the volume will form the chief attraction. The ex- 
ternal history of Mr. Cole, however, is full of interest 
and instruction. Although not signalized by any ex- 
traordinary events, it presents a beautiful example 
of admirable power worthily devoted to lofty ends. 
In the construction of his narrative, Mr. Noble has 
not always preserved the requisite simplicity for this 
branch of composition, but its faults of taste are 
amply redeemed by its elevated spirit and its genu- 
ine zeal for Art. 


Professor HARVEY, the well-known Algologist, has 
published a Second Part of his Nereis Boreali-Amer- 
icana, comprising rhodosperms, or red kinds of North 
American sea-weeds. It is illustrated with twenty- 
four quarto plates, executed by the author himself in 
lithography, and printed in colored ink; and the 
microscopic structure and fructification of each spe- 
cies are worked out with his usual elaborate care. 
Professor Harvey, with the most disinterested zeal, 
has undertaken this laborious task for the Smith- 
sonian Institution of Washington, and we can not 
help noticing with pleasure the ardor with which the 
different American collectors of sea-weeds are assist- 
ing him by the loan of specimens. For supplies re- 
ceived since the publication of the First Part, the 
author records his acknowledgments of contributions 
from California, Florida, and from New York harbon 
—svume inclosing forms quite new to him. 


In Wairtaker’s “ Traveler's Series,” A Critical 
Essay on Thomas Carlyle, his style, teaching, ten- 
dency, is republished from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, in which itoriginally appeared. The writer 
gives due praise to Mr. Carlyle for vigorous thought 
and honest speaking, but criticises with just severity 
his affected style, his obscure teaching, and the dan- 





skeptical and pantheistic spirit. There are some 
points on which the general honesty of Mr. Carlyle 
is maintained to be at fault, as in regard to the sup- 
pression of the closing scene of his friend John Ster 


gerous tendencies of his writings, especially in their’ 
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ling’s life, which Archdeacon Hare has so touchingly 
described. 


Eleven thousand copies of Mr. Layarp’s last 
work have been sold in England during the last three 
months. 


Mr. Layarp set out from Constantinople on the 
5th of May, for England, “ to resume his Parliament- 
ary duties,” 


A new annotated edition of the English Poets is 
announced as preparing for publication in London. 
The project is so far good, and may prove sucess- 
ful if sufficient judgment is exercised in carrying it 
into execution. ‘The new edition is to be distinguish- 
ed from all others by “ including the works of several 
poets entirely omitted from previous collections,” 
while, at the same time, ‘‘ by the exercise of a strict 
principle of selection, the edition will be rendered 
intrinsically more valuable than any of its predeces- 
sors.” The introduction of more of the old lyrical 
and ballad poetry is a favorable feature in the series. 
Notes, biographical, critical, and historical, with 
connecting notices and commentaries, are to be sup- 
plied by Mr. Robert Bell, the editor of the edition. 
The prospectus gays that ‘‘a complete body of En- 
glish poetry” is a t a desideratum 


Mr. Cotuier’s publication of the manuscript 
emendations from his old folio, followed by the edi- 
tion of Shakspeare in which those emendations were 
incorporated with the text, has called into the field 
a critic and commentator of the olden school, with 
whom extensive popularity was not a primary object. 
In his § Vindicated, Mr. SINGER goes seri- 
atim through the principal “interpolations and cor- 
ruptions” advocated by Mr. Collier; pointing out the 
why and wherefore of the errors ; noting when judi- 
cious emendations have been already made by some 
of the numerous editors of the poet; and fairly allow- 
ing merit where merit is due. The conclusion of 
Mr. Singer is, that the manuscript is of no authority 
whatever, and that each passage must stand or fall, 
like any other critical suggestion upon a reading. 
The most curious point raised by Mr. Singer is, 
whether Mr. Collier’s old book is not after all the 
reverse of a rara avis. Mr. Singer has in his posses- 
sion two of the folios with manuscript alterations, 
emendations, and corrections, and, like Mr. Collier’s, 
in more than one handwriting. Both books, Mr. 
Singer infers, originally belonged to some manager 
or company, to whom he ascribes the stage-direc- 
tions, the rejection of whole passages deemed unfit 
for the stage, and unwarrantable insertions. The 
minor emerdations he attributes to later possessors, 
who most probably had recourse to some critical edi- 
tion, from which they made their corrections. 





Mr. THackeray’s Essays on the English Humor- 
ists has been published in London. ‘“ We observe,” 
says the News, “an original and highly character- 
istic article from his pen, in the June number of 
Harper's ‘ American Monthly,’ upon the charity en- 
gendered by humor, and writers thereof. His tribute 
to the talents and excellence of Mr. Dickens’s writ- 
ings evinces much beartianes and kindly regard.” 


The a nell ta in its characteristic ora- 


cular style, The Shady Side; or, Life in a C 
Paneaes or a Pastor’s Wife. ‘‘This is a book 





calculated to excite odd speculations among the con- 
troversial : a tale which might have been undertaken 
at the instance of some devout lover of deans, preb- 
ends,, stalls, shovel hats, and the other pomps which 
link Church with State in England, to show the 
horrors of the ‘ Voluntary System’ in America. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Pastor’s Wife’ (who is an American 
lady), ‘life in a country parsonage’ in ‘the States’ 
appears to be as pretty a martyrdom as the world has 
now to show. Privacy is exhibited as invaded by 
eoarse curiosity ; conscience is displayed as sitting 
within the control of religious dissipation, demand- 
ing perpetual pulpit excitement ; service is reported 
to be repaid by that shabby trickery and self-inter- 
ested meanness, the detail of which, were it attributed 
to ‘the Yankee’ (of the stage) by an English tourist, 
would put ‘the Union’ in a flame. Both the pastor 
and the pastor’s wife are worn down to early graves 
by the dreary life of misery and undignified trial 
which is their lot in the ‘country parsonage.’ All 
that can be urged in favor of so dismal a book is, a 
hope that it is not true as a picture.” 


Professor Ay town has concluded his Lectures in 
London on Poetry, by 2 rapid review of Scoiz, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Keats ; 
and declared that his object in preparing these lec- 
tures had never been that of promulgating any new 
views, but simply of recording his protest against 
what he believes to be the modern tendency of wor- 
shiping obscurity. 


FREILIGRATH has published a volume of selec- 
tions, in Germany, under the title of Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock, arranged with considerable care. It 
includes some American poems, and is highly spoken 
of. 


The Pope has interdicted the circulation of Mrs. 
Strowe’s Uncle Tom in the Papal States. In Ire- 
land the work is denounced by the priests as danger- 
ous to the Catholic Church. On the Continent, 
editions are published with adaptations suited to the 
tenets of the Romish creed. 


A French literary periodical publishes some re- 
cently discovered letters of Massillon, one of the 
pulpit gloires of France. They are of no great inter 
est. They were, it appears, brought to light by 
accident, in the course of some researches among 
the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is 
strange that the authorities of this great library should 
not yet know exactly every document it contains. 


Week succeeds week, and month month, but still 
we see not the revival of literary activity in Paris 
which the partisans of the Bonapartean régime have 
so often promised. With the exception of reprints of 
standard works, or of those of authors whose popu- 
iarity is firmly established, and of a few occasional 
publications of no great importance either in preten- 
sion or bulk, it may be said, without much exagger- 
ation, that nothing whatever is doing in literature. 
Publishers will not hear talk of purchasing manu- 
scripts, and authors are either occupying themselves 
with speculation or commerce—or starving. Some 
of the principal of them are‘contemplating giving lec- 
tures or readings in the Thackeray style ; but they 
have no hope of gaining any thing like the success 
which the able satirist has contrived to carve out of 
the reputation of Dean Swift. 
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AUGUST IN TOWN. 


Op Gent.—Now then, Cabman, how much to the Crystal Palace? 


CaBMAN.—Two Dollars! 
CaBMAN.—Well! What you please! It’s too hot to dispute about trifles! 
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THE HEIGHT OF PLEASURE. 
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Fashions for August. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropiz, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn from 
actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficure 1—Fouit Dress ror Visits. 


IGURE 1.—Visit1ne Dress.—Drawn Bonnet | covered with blonde, forming a rosette in the middle 
of tulle and blonde, with insertions of taffeta. 


tale of the crown; two rows of blonde wind round the 
The brim is composed of a transparent border, an | rosette, the vandyked edges of the latter reaching the 
inch wide, made of silk tulle bouillonnée, round a | last taffeta insertion. 


The ornament on each side is 
narrow border of white satin; this bouillonnée is | composed of a bunch of bows and ends of silk ribbon, 
insertions drawn at each edge; and lastly, a tulle 


covered by a fullish blonde, then three pink taffeta | dying away under the crown; the inside of the brim 
bouillonnée with blonde over it. 


is lined with blonde, and provided with blonde 
The crown is tulle | strings. On the right side a bow of pink ribbon ; on 
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the left a moss rose and a bud—at top, a little to the 
left, there are three rose-buds stuck in the blonde. 
The Mantilla—* Tue Eo.ine,” produced by Mr. 
Bropiz—is peculiarly adapted to the heats of Au- 
gust, being of gossamer airiness ; it is composed of 
lace and taffeta. Several rows of green ribbon in 
reverse box-plaiting are inserted on black thread-net 
foundation, each row edged with narrow pointed 
French lace, and the whole bordered with very 
deep black pointed lace of the same pattern. It is 
worn scarfwise, very low on the shoulders.—In 
dresses there are no important changes requiring 
attention. We illustrate one of crépe de Paris, 
with high open front, trimmed at the surplus edges, 
which open to the waist, with a bouillon of the same 
material, outside of which runs a ruffle edge like the 
flounces ; two similar raffles terminate the sleeves, 
which from the elbows to the shoulders are puffed-- 
divided by bands, like the ornament of the flounce, 
into three divisions. The lower ruffle reaches half 
way from the elbow to the wrist. A bow is placed at 
the waist. The skirt is very full ; the flounces being 
bordered with a wide, silk edging, either plaided or 
traversed by narrow lines of a different shade of the 
same color. Of course, the lighter fabrics, baréges, 
crépe de Paris, and the like, receive preference. 


Figure 2.—SLeeEve. 


Laces.—Such as we illustrate, Honiton appliqué 
and kindred styles, are most in vogue. Collars are 
worn wider than heretofore, and those with points 
are losing favor. 


Figure 3.—CHemiserre. 
Bonnets.—It is no easy, though a pleasant task, 
from among the several elegant productions offered, 
to select one which we may prezent to our fair friends. 
The zephyr-like lightness and exquisite taste of that 





Ficurs 4.—Bonner. 

which we choose, will elicit much admiration. It is 
composed of white hair—embroidered with Swiss 
straw and bugles ; a row of straw blonde meanders 
along the edge of the brim, which is yet further trim- 
med with a riche of narrow-pointed blonde. Several 
fullish rows of French blonde cross the brim, and 
horizontally the crown, which is soft. Malines lace, 
with loops of No, 1 white satin ribbon, compose the 
lining. The strings are No. 22, white ribbon. 

Among recent novelties, the following are worthy 
of notice : Home Dress, with a skirt of silk barége, 
long and quite full. Body of white muslin, high at 
the back, and opening en demi-ceur, trimmed around 
with a row of insertion, a narrow bouillon of muslin, 
through which is drawn a blue ribbon, and a frill of 
embroidered muslin or lace. The front is crossed by 
rows of insertion and bouillons to correspond. The 
sleeves are open in front of the arm, and are trimmed 
like the body. Cap of vandyked lace, trimmed with 
blue ribbon —Youne Lapy’s Costume, composed 
of a frock of drab batiste, with rose-colored stripes 
woven in the skirt, graduating in width. Low- 
skirted body with capes 4 revers ; it does not close 
in the front, but has points which meet in the cen- 
tre, and are finished by a rosette; the sleeves are 
open, and are cut in points to correspond ; the body 
and sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
stripes on the skirt. Leghorn hat trimmed with 
rose-colored ribbon and small white flowers ; strings 
of broad white satin ribbon. 

As general observations, we may remark that scarfs 
and manteletes in satin, taffetas, &c., are much 
worn: the styles are various. The scarf mantilla 
will be in great favor. In dresses for morning and 
the promenade, bodies opening in front to the waist, 
are still in favor; many are worn with small capes 
& revers. Sleeves opening in the front of the arm, 
and either slashed or showing the under-sleeve, are 
becoming great favorites. Muslin bodies will be 
worn, with silk and poplin skirts, by young ladies, 
for home costume. Flounces will be in favor for all 
light materials, as well as the thinner kind of silks, 
such as taffetas, &c. 





